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KY  KKV.  UKl.AVAX  A.  LEONARD,  SALT  I.AKK  CITY,  UTAH. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  church  he  founded,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  he  taught,  have  long  stood  as  a  synonym  for  all  that 
is  either  absurd  or  iniquitous,  and  in  the  popular  appre¬ 
hension  Mormonism  is  simply  a  mixture  of  grossness  and 
credulity,  of  imposture  and  lies.  Many  speak  of  it  only 
with  ridicule,  while  the  mention  of  the  name  stirs  only 
contempt  and  disgust.  But  a  system  which  has  stood  the 
fierce  conflicts  of  more  than  half  a  century,  has  gathered 
its  converts  by  the  hundred  thousand  from  the  Old  World 
as  well  as  the  New,  is  in  possession  of  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  is  still  vigorous,  ag¬ 
gressive,  defiant,  cannot  be  constituted  of  pure  error,  in¬ 
iquity  undiluted,  vileness,  and  villainy, —  only  this  and 
nothing  more. 

One  of  the  strangest  religious  phenomena  of  modern 
times  is  before  us ;  and  all  the  more  striking  because  the 
Latter-day  Church  has  had  its  career  not  at  all  in  the  Dark 
Ages  or  in  Arabia.  Its  deeds  have  been  done  before  the 
public  and  in  a  blaze  of  light.  It  has  lived  and  prospered 
in  spite  of  railroad,  telegraph,  and  newspaper;  has  not 
been  argued  down  or  laughed  down ;  has  successfully  de¬ 
fied  the  reason  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  moral 
sense  of  Christendom.  Nor  are  we  at  all  likely  to  deal 
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wiselv  or  effectually  with  this  organization,  so  monstrous 
and  so  full  of  peril,  until  it  is  fairly  understood;  until  in 
its  essential  features  it  is  thorouj^hly  mastered,  and  the 
secret  is  set  forth  of  its  vitality  and  power. 

HISTORICAL  SKKTCH. 

I'he  earlier  decades  of  the  present  century  were  marked 
throughout  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  the  West 
by  wide-spread  religious  agitation  and  ferment.  William 
Miller  was  proclaiming  the  speedy  winding  up  of  this 
world’s  affairs.  In  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  the 
Campbells  were  tilling  the  hearts  of  thousands  with  won¬ 
der  and  expectation  bv  their  startling  novelties  in  doc¬ 
trine,  church  order,  and  church  rite.  But  es])ecially  was 
Western  New  York,  then  a  portion  of  the  rude  and  uncul¬ 
tured  frontier,  stirred  to  the  depths  by  the  fervid  appeals 
of  scores  of  circuit  riders,  and  of  such  evangelists  as  Bur- 
chard  and  Finney.  The  spiritual  outcome  of  that  period, 
with  much  that  in  the  shape  of  overturning  and  rebuilding 
was  most  excellent,  contained  also  not  a  little  which  was 
abnormal  to  the  verge  of  the  monstrous. 

In  1820,  and  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  an  ignorant  and  grace¬ 
less  vouth  of  fifteen,  born  of  ignoble  stock,  in  which  cre¬ 
dulity,  superstition,  and  sordidness  were  inbred,  being  tre¬ 
mendously,  il  superficially,  wrought  upon  in  a  Methodist 
revival,  began  to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  He 
claimed  even  to  have  heard  the  voice  and  seen  the  shape 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Angels  also  a])peared  and 
talked  with  him  on  high  themes,  nor  less  several  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  worthies.  Alreadv,  and  ))erha]xs  from 
the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  the  idea  seems  to  have 
dawned  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  called  to  be  some 
great  one.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  as  significant,  and  also  as 
most  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  movement  he  in¬ 
augurated,  that  in  his  religious  extremitv  and  depth  of 
desire  he  had  no  special  consciousness  of  sin.  and  his 
longing  was  simply  to  learn  which  one  of  all  the  sects 
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held  the  true  doctrine  and  ])ractice.  His  iinportiinitv  was 
rewarded  by  the  celestial  declaration  that  all  alike  were 
fatally  corrupt  and  ho])elessly  jj^one  astray,  and,  moreover, 
that  it  was  to  be  for  him  in  due  season  to  reinau^urate  the 
kinii^dom  of  God  upon  earth.  In  1823  it  was  further  re¬ 
vealed  that  in  a  hill  near  by  had  been  “hid  up”  for  centu¬ 
ries  a  certain  book  of  records.  Phrice  ov^er,  at  intervals 
of  a  year,  he  was  led  to  the  sj)ot  and  permitted  to  behold 
the  golden  plates,  and  in  1827  they  were  placed  in  his 
hands,  written  all  ovx*r  in  “  Reformed  Egyptian,”  and  to 
lie  translated  by  the  help  of  IJrim  and  Thummim,  or  cer¬ 
tain  wonder-working  spectacles,  found  in  the  same  stone 
box.  The  plates  were  also  seen  “in  the  spirit,”  and 
“  hefted  ”  by  three  and  afterwards  by  eight  witnesses, 
among  whom  were  three  Smiths  and  five  Whitmers. 
These  eleven  gave  their  written  testimony  to  that  effect 
“to  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and  people,”  though, 
unfortunately,  almost  the  entire  company  apostatized  ere 
long,  and  were  cut  off  and  cast  out. 

Early  in  1830  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  issued  from  the 
|)ress,  duly  copyrighted,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  author  and  proprietor."  April  6,  and  ten  years 
after  the  first  vision,  was  formed  at  Fayette,  Seneca  co., 
N.  Y.,  the  “Church  of  Jesus  Christ,”  with  six  members. 
Of  these,  three  were  Smiths  and  two  were  Whitmers. 
But  already  the  young  prophet  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  his 
scribe,  by  divine  commandment  had  baptized  each  other, 
and  by  John  the  Baptist  had  been  duly  ordained  to  the 
Aaronic  priesthood;  nor  was  it  long  before  Peter,  James, 
and  John  appeared  and  inducted  them  also  into  the  hon¬ 
ored  order  of  Melchizedek.  The  first  miracle  followed 
hard  after,  whereby  a  devil  was  cast  out,  many  marvels 
attending.  In  the  autumn  four  missionaries  were  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  new  gospel  to  the  Lamanites  (Ameri¬ 
can  Indians),  while  journeying  towards  and  after  reaching 
their  destination  on  the  western  borders  of  Missouri. 
Halting  at  Kirtland,  O.,  Sidney  Rigdon,  under  their 
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|)reaching,  became  an  easy  convert,  a  church  was  formed, 
and  then  he  hastened  to  Palmyra,  and  for  two  months 
master  and  man  were  in  closest  conference.  No  creed  or 
church  system  had  been  tashioned  as  vet.  Projjress  had 
been  made  only  so  far  as  to  include  the  new  prophet,  the 
new  bible,  the  new  church,  and  the  ministration  of  angels. 
Rigdon  for  ten  years  had  been  an  eloquent  preacher,  of 
restless,  excitable  temperament  and  badly  balanced  mind, 
at  first  as  a  Baptist,  after  as  a  zealous  disciple  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  but  soon  far  outrunning  his  teacher,  he  had  at¬ 
tained  to  such  doctrines  as  the  literal  fulfilment  of  all 
prophecy,  the  return  of  the  Jews,  the  Millennium  at  hand, 
the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  church  in  all  its  offices  and 
spiritual  gifts,  baptism  tor  the  remission  of  sins,  communi¬ 
ty  of  goods,  etc.  A  mutual  exchange  and  consolidation 
of  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  stock  in  trade  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  from  henceforth  the  unfolding  of  the  new 
movement  is  to  be  accredited  perhaps  mainly  to  the  daring 
and  versatile  genius  of  Rigdon. 

In  March,  1831,  in  ])art  the  consetpience,  and  |)ossiblv  in 
greater  part  the  cause,  of  the  scheme  for  setting  up  a  lit¬ 
eral  kingdom,  a  gathering  of  the  saints  to  Kirtland  com¬ 
menced,  with  astounding  accompaniment  of  spiritual  ex¬ 
hilaration,  visions,  swooning,  and  wonders  of  divers  sorts. 
In  July,  Smith  and  Rigdon  are  found  in  Jackson  county. 
Mo.,  called  thither  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  four 
elders;  and  not  long  after  it  was  revealed  that  this  delecta¬ 
ble  region  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  Zion  of  the  latter 
days,  the  occidental  Jerusalem,  everlasting  abode  of  the 
saints,  hallowed  site  of  a  tem])lc  destined  in  glory  far  to 
outshine  Solomon’s;  and  hereabouts  the  followers  of  Jo- 
sej)h  must  speed  to  locate  themselves.  J'he  bidding  was 
obeyed,  and  by  the  thousand  the  faithful  hastened  west¬ 
ward  over  prairie  and  stream.  But  trouble  and  sore 
calamity  were  at  the  door.  The  early  Mormons  were 
zealots  in  large  measure,  bursting  with  anticipation  of 
great  things  to  come  to  themselves.  They  were  by  no 
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means  modest  and  meek,  but  rather  much  inclined  to  de¬ 
spise  and  be  insolent  towards  their  neij^hbors,  and.  besides, 
were  at  least  suspected  of  hostility  to  slavery.  And  so 
the  feelinjr  aj^ainst  them  had  presently  deepened  from  dis¬ 
like  to  fear  and  hatred;  and  within  two  years  from  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  temple  site  at  Independence,  the  last  one  by 
mob  violence  had  been  driven  acn)ss  the  Missouri.  Hear- 
in<^  these  evil  tidinj^s,  and  fearinj^  lest  his  prophecy  should 
be  brought  to  nought.  Smith  proceeded  to  organize  “  Zion’s 
Camp,”  consistinjr  of'a  handful  of  elders,  but  each  one  full 
of  mettle,  and  all  fairly  bristling  with  implements  of  war. 
Before  starting,  the  name  of  the  church  was  completed 
by  adding  to  the  original  words,  "of  Latter-day  Saints.” 
While  on  the  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  to  chastise  his 
foes  and  reinstate  his  friends  in  their  possessions,  he  halted 
the  host  to  excavate  from  an  Illinois  mound  certain  bones 
«)f  gigantic  proportions,  which  by  revelation  were  found 
to  have  anciently  belonged  to  one  Zelph,  a  Lamanite  of 
renown.  But  this  first  attempt  to  prevail  by  carnal  weap¬ 
ons,  through  a  sudden  attack  of  cholera,  and  various  mis¬ 
haps,  came  to  a  conclusion  nothing  short  of  ridiculous. 
I'hc  gathering  place  was  changed  to  Clay  county,  and 
soon  after,  on  signs  appearing  of  popular  wrath,  to  Cald¬ 
well,  Carroll.  Van  Buren,  and  Davies.  In  the  latter  was 
founded  Adam-ondi-Ahman,  and  on  the  exact  spot  (so  he 
learned)  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  planted. 

In  the  meantime,  missionaries  full  of  zeal,  and  by  the 
score,  were  journeying  everywhere,  proclaiming  the  joys 
and  glories  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  with  large  results. 
Brigham  Young  was  baptized  in  1832,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Kirtland  the  "gift  of  tongues”  fell  upon  him,  nor  had 
the  wonder  been  before  beheld.  The  prophet  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  the  s|)irit  of  revelation  at  this  period;  and, 
among  manv  other  instructions,  he  now  sent  forth  the 
"  Word  of  Wisdom.”  Together  with  Rigdon  he  was  also 
busy  with  an  inspired  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Urim  and  Thummim  lending  valuable  aid, 
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which,  when  completed,  was  “sealed  up  till  we  come  to 
[the  Missouri]  Zion,”  but,  except  in  brief  fraj^ments,  was 
fifty  years  in  cominj^  to  print.  But  at  the  same  time  his 
foes  were  many  and  most  bitter;  yexatious  and  costly 
law-suits  were  numerous,  and  once,  at  midnight,  he  and 
his  fellow-seer  and  translator  were  dragged  from  their 
beds,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  otherwise  maltreated. 

In  1834  the  principle  of  tithing  was  introduced.  It  was 
now  that  the  church  system  of  goyernment  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  In  1833  Rigdon  and  Frederick  G.  Williams  were 
chosen  counsellors  to  Joseph.  In  1835  twelye  elders  were 
set  apart  as  apostles,  and  sent  forth  to  teach  and  to  rule 
under  the  first  presidency;  while  a  little  later,  and  as  a 
sort  of  minor  or  auxiliary  apostleship,  the  first  cpiorum  ot 
seventies  was  constituted,  the  name  expressing  the  num¬ 
ber.  A  School  of  the  Prophets  was  opened  in  Kirtland, 
in  which,  during  the  winter  months,  the  excitement  and 
peril  of  gospel  campaigning  in  the  surrounding  States 
were  exchanged  for  the  j)riyilege  of  sitting  at  the  proph¬ 
et’s  feet  and  delving  in  heavenly  lore.  In  1836  a  temple 
costing  $60,000  was  completed,  and  at  the  dedication  a 
very  Pentecost  was  enjoyed, —  such  sights  and  sounds  as 
to  mortals  are  seldom  vouchsafed,  the  glories  of  heaven, 
the  rustling  of  wings,  the  visible  presence  of  such  as  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Elias,  and  beings  of  loftier  make.  Not  a  few,  how¬ 
ever,  who  had  abundant  opportunity  to  know,  allege  that 
the  insj^iration  of  those  famous  days  was  in  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  wholly  mundane,  being  attributable  largely  to  the 
potency  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  to  which  the  prophet  was 
always  far  from  hostile.  But  then,  right  on  the  very  heels 
of  this  supernal  glory  and  bliss,  came  a  fearful  apostasy, 
which  seriously  threatened  to  wreck  the  church.  So  early 
Smith  was  accused  of  attempting  to  play  the  role  of  king. 
I'here  was  a  craze  of  speculation  in  town  lots.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  set  up  a  community  of  goods.  And 
to  crown  all,  the  Kirtland  Bank,  of  which  Rigdon  was 
president  and  Smith  cashier,  utterly  and  scandalously 
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collapsed.  Great  was  the  uproar  over  these  things,  and 
many  were  the  excommunications  before  faith  and  obedi¬ 
ence  could  be  restored. 

It  was  in  these  days  of  gloom  that  the  British  mission, 
Iraught  with  such  momentous  consequences  to  Mormon¬ 
ism,  was  planned  (“  God  revealed  to  me  that  something 
must  be  done  to  save  the  church”  ),  and  Heber  C.  Kimball 
and  six  others  were  sent  over  sea.  So  abundant  were 
their  labors,  and  so  well  adapted  was  the  faith  they  taught 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  English  peasantry,  that  within 
six  months  not  less  than  a  thousand  had  been  baptized. 

The  earlv  days  of  1838  saw  the  ex-presidenl  and  ex¬ 
cashier  fleeing  at  midnight  on  horseback,  and  westward, 
with  an  infuriated  mob  at  their  heels.  But  trouble  even 
more  serious  was  in  store  for  them  in  Missouri.  For,  in 
addition  to  former  causes  for  uneasiness  and  alarm,  it  was 
noted  bv  their  neighbors  that  at  every  election  the  Mor¬ 
mon  population  voted  solid,  and  for  fellow-saints,  with 
evident  design  to  secure,  entire  political  sway.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  first  outbreak  occurred  at  the  pf)lls. 
'Phe  tide  of  bad  feeling  had  been  swelling  for  months,  and 
now  began  to  overflow  in  deeds  of  violence,  to  the  extent 
of  burning  and  slaughter.  Nor  were  the  saints  at  all 
backward  in  returning  evil  for  evil  in  exact  kind,  with  in¬ 
terest  added.  In  particular,  Rigdon  was  exceedingly  vio¬ 
lent  and  ill-advised  in  his  speech,  while  Smith  himself  did 
not  scruple  to  enjoin  vigorous  reprisals  upon  the  foe. 
From  this  time  on,  the  spirit  of  retaliation  has  never  been 
absent  from  the  Mormon  church. 

It  was  now,  too,  that  the  “Danites”  came  into  being, 
and  for  the  double  purpose  of  “  using  up  ”  apostates,  of 
whom  there  were  great  numbers,  and  also  of  caring  effectu- 
allv  for  the  case  of  such  outsiders  as  were  counted  speci¬ 
ally  dangerous  to  Israel.  .Several  scores  of  Joseph’s  fol¬ 
lowers  were  slain  by  the  militia  and  others;  their  settle¬ 
ments  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  lands  costing  some  $200,000 
were  wrested  from  their  rightful  possessors;  and,  finally, 
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in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  dreadful  suffering,  a  popula¬ 
tion  numbering  some  fifteen  thf)usand  was  ejected  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  State,  leaving  their  leaders  to  languish  for 
months  in  prison.  At  length,  escaping  to  Illinois,  the 
prophet  gathered  his  followers  again,  though  in  most 
pitiable  plight,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  was  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  Nauvoo. 

A  few  years  followed  of  remarkable  material  prosperity 
and  outward  growth.  The  hamlet  suddenly  became  a  city 
of  twenty  thousand,  with  the  walls  rising  of  imposing  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  including  a  temple  with  a  magnificent  site. 
Converts,  too,  flocked  in  from  every  quarter,  among  them 
five  thousand  from  England ;  for  in  1840  the  Twelve  had 
been  sent  thither  to  increase  the  harvest.  But  these  days 
of  calm  were  deceitful,  and  this  seeming  |)r()sperity  was 
quickly  followed  by  great  confusion  and  disaster.  Not  a 
few  entered  the  church  with  an  eye  only  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vancement,  while  the  city  became  presently  the  chosen 
rendezvous  and  hiding-place  for  the  criminal  and  vile  of 
every  class.  By  sharp  practice,  and  by  playing  upon  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike.  Smith  ob¬ 
tained  for  Nauvoo  a  charter  so  recklessly  liberal  in  its 
provisions  that  the  municipality  was  made  well  nigh  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  state.  The  Lord’s  anointed  did  not  disdain 
to  be  licensed  tavern  keej)er,  registrar  of  deeds,  mayor  of 
the  city,  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  —  a 
body  of  troops  numbering  near  six  thousand,  —  and  even 
aspired  to  be  President  of  the.  United  States.  To  that 
office  he  was  nominated,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  elders 
were  sent  out  “to  preach,  and  electioneer”  for  him  in 
every  Congressional  district  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 

The  last  years  of  the  life  of  this  strange  being  were 
mainly  given  to  matters  political ;  nor  could  the  sharpest 
or  most  unscrupulous  of  his  “gentile”  opponents  match 
him  in  cunning  and  chicane.  As  his  |)ower  increased  he 
waxed  gross,  conceited,  and  impudent.  Writing  to  “the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,”  he  quotes  in  seventeen  languages. 
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In  1841  baptism  for  the  dead  was  added  to  the  doc¬ 
trines;  and  in  1843  fhe  “  revelation  ”  upon  polygamy,  or 
“celestial  marriage,”  was  received,  imparted  to  certain  of 
the  faithful,  and  reduced  at  once  to  practice  by  him  and 
them.  Though  any  such  infraction  of  marriage  laws  was 
most  solemnly  denied,  yet  rumors  were  bruited  abroad  of 
what  was  passing  in  secret  places.  Apostates  like  John 
C.  Bennett,  who  were  at  least  as  morally  rotten  as  the 
Mormon  leaders  whom  they  accused,  published  their  as¬ 
tounding  charges.  Thus  the  church  was  savagely  assailed 
both  from  without  and  within.  The  prophet  mayor,  hav¬ 
ing  compassed  the  destruction  of  a  press  bitterly  hostile 
to  himself,  was  arrested  for  the  offense;  and  June  27,  1844, 
a  mob  broke  in  the  doors  of  the  jail  and  riddled  his  body 
with  bullets,  at  the  same  time  murdering  his  brother  Hy- 
rum,  chief  “patriarch”  to  the  church.  Seldom  has  the 
violence  of  human  passion  so  added  folly  to  wickedness, 
or  so  overleapt  itself  and  served  the  cause  it  sought  to 
overthrow.  Given  up  to  be  punished  by  the  law,  as  he 
so  richly  deserved.  Smith  had  soon  been  despised  and  for¬ 
gotten.  Let  alone  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  arrogance, 
shamelessness,  and  presumption,  he  would  ere  long  have 
ruined  himself  and  his  system.  But,  slain  by  violence, 
straightway  deep  compassion  was  stirred,  the  most  serious 
faults  and  most  shocking  vices  were  at  once  forgotten. 
He  was  no  longer  the  wine-bibber,  the  wanton,  the  vulgar 
mountebank,  but  was  lifted  at  once  to  the  sacred  niche  of 
the  martyr. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  prophet’s  death  the  storm  of 
excited  feeling  seemed  to  be  assuaged ;  but,  little  by  little, 
it  became  evident  that  another  exodus  must  be  made,  or 
extermination  would  ensue.  I'he  presence  of  these  fanatic 
sectaries  had  become  as  intolerable  to  Illinois  as  it  had 
been  a  few  years  before  to  a  sister  State.  The  completion 
of  the  temple  was  hastened,  and  as  many  as  possible  re¬ 
ceived  their  “endowments”  therein.  In  the  winter  of 
1845-6  several  thousands  of  the  saints  crossed  the  Missis- 
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sij)pi  upon  the  ice,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Urii^ham  N’ouni*-, 
pressed  westward  across  Iowa,  sufferin”'  incredible  horrors 
by  the  wav,  dyinj^  in  larj^^e  nunibers  froin  exposure  and 
want,  and  at  lenjj^th  reached  a  lialtiiiii^-place  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  near  Council  Blulfs.  I'he  autumn  after,  the 
last  remnant  was  driven  forth  from  Xauvoo  by  the  mob. 
I'hese  days  of  scourj^inj^  told  terribly  upon  the  saints.  Of 
150,000  claimed  to  be  adherents  of  Smith  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  it  is  doubtfid  if  more  than  50,000  remained 
faithful.  As  for  the  rest,  tired  ol  tumult,  they  scattered 
in  every  direction,  and  settled  wherever  sustenance  with 
(|uiet  could  be  found. 

'Phe  tested  remnant,  thouj^h  in  sore  straits,  was  stalwart 
and  of  hrmest  fibre.  But  the  tem|)er  ol  these  had  been 
soured  by  seventeen  years  of  constant  opj)osition  and 
abuse,  and  not  unnaturally  they  weie  stern,  suspicious, 
and  morbidly  sensitive  to  interference.  As  perils  had 
thickened  around  him,  the  prophet  himself  had  thou^^ht 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  rej^ion  to  which  it  mij^ht 
soon  be  wise  to  flee;  and  in  1847  a  vanjj^uard  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  carved  a  pathway  across  the  Oreat  Plains  and  over 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  opened  settlements  in  the 
.Salt  Lake  Basin,  expectin'^  to  be  forever  isolated  and  free 
from  molestation.  The  soil  was  then  Mexican;  but  lo,  by 
the  orderinj^  of  a  malicious  fate,  within  a  year  it  had  be¬ 
come  American;  and  then,  —  a  fact  tidier  of  evil  omen, — 
ii  year  later,  set  in  that  wondrous  flow  of  pojiulation  to  the 
U^old-fields  of  California.  It  was  ten  years,  however,  lie- 
fore  the  F'ederal  Government  could  f^ain  any  sort  of  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  territory,  and  then  only  by  the  pre.sence  of  the 
army.  In  1852  polygamy,  which,  thouj^h  concealed  and 
denied,  had  been  commonly  practised  for  nine  years,  was 
proclaimed  openly  to  the  world.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
stoutest  defense  by  arj^^ument  and  exhortation,  this  scan¬ 
dalous  innovation  gave  the  church  which  harbored  it  a 
.savag^e  blow,  from  which  no  recovery  has  yet  been  found, 
or  seems  possible.  Brij^ham  Vounj^,  however,  and  him- 
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flreds  of  the  elders,  undertook  without  conscience  or  pity 
to  com])el  assent  to  the  hideous  doctrine,  and  conformity 
to  the  detestable  practice,  and  a  veritable  rei^n  of  terror 
ensued,  lastinj^  for  years.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  list  of 
horrors  complete,  in  1856  broke  out  the  “Reformation,” 
as  terrible  and  revolting  a  spasm  of  fanaticism  as  the  world 
ever  saw.  Blood  atonement  was  preached  and  practised, 
or  the  duty  of  sheddini^  one’s  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins 
otherwise  inexpiable.  The  carnival  of  murder  culminated 
in  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre,  than  which  the  sun 
never  shone  upon  a  deed  more  damnable.  While  there  is 
no  sufticient  evidence  that  those  six  score  victims  per¬ 
ished  by  the  express  command  of  Brij^ham  Vounj^;  yet, 
since  the  slauj^hter  was  the  lej^itimate  outcome  of  his 
teachings,  and  since  for  long  years,  also,  he  denied  the 
facts  and  shielded  the  perpetrators,  he  will  ever  and  justly 
be  held  guilty  of  their  blood. 

But  the  excesses  of  the  Reformation  at  length  filled  the 
breasts  even  of  its  originators  with  alarm  and  disgust.  In 
1863  the  silver  mines  of  Utah  began  to  be  opened.  In  1864 
the  first  Christian  minister  appeared  in  Salt  Lake,  Rev. 
Norman  McLeod,  sent  by  the  American  Home  Missionary 
.Society.  The  planting  of  churches  and  schools  followed 
in  due  time.  In  1869  the  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed, 
and  suddenly  the  priesthood  found  itself  face  to  face  with 
the  Nation.  The  Godbe  movement  or  rebellion,  a  sturdy 
and  effectual  stroke  for  mental  independence,  started  the 
same  year.  By  all  these  concurrent  events  this  semi-bar- 
baric  system  was  brought  into  fiery  competition  with 
nineteenth  century  civilization,  and  this  form  of  false 
faith  was  compelled  to  engage  in  a  desperate  fight  for  life 
with  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  1877  died  Brig¬ 
ham  Young,  whose  iron  will  and  genius  for  rule  for  more 
than  thirty  years  had  guided  and  fashioned  as  few  men 
have  been  able  to  do. 

I )( )CTR  I N  A I .  STATEM  ENT. 

The  creed  of  Mormonism  is  something  by  no  means 
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easy  to  j^ather  and  set  forth.  For,  not  onlv  is  it  derived 
from  three  books  of  equal  authority,  it  is  also  liable  to 
limitless  chanj^e  from  the  current  revelations  of  an  in¬ 
spired  priesthood.  Nothinji^  is  fixed.  lm|)rovements  are 
always  in  order.  'Phin^s  yet  straiii^er  are  continually 
promised.  Then,  the  distinction  between  milk  and  stronjj^ 
meat  is  never  forj^jotten.  'I'he  choicest  morsels  of  doctrine 
must  be  withheld  from  the  crass  multitude:  while  to  the 
hostile  world  only  such  excer|)ts  are  to  be  furnished  as  it 
will  be  well  for  them  to  know.  'I'he  elders  abroad  are  en¬ 
joined  to  be  reticent  concernin<^  certain  hard  doctrines, 
and  to  o^ather  the  baptized  safely  to  Zion  before  initiatiiii;- 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  the  kinjj^dom.  ,Sn  that  one  re¬ 
sorts  in  vain  to  authorized  handbooks  for  the  real  faith  of 
the  Latter-day  Church.  Indeed,  a  larji^e  portion  is  known 
only  to  such  as  are  permitted  to  attend  the  priesthood 
meetinj^s  and  the  secret  |)laces  of  the  temples.  In  1.S42 
the  prophet  published  a  creed,  which  is  still  scattered  far 
and  wide,  and  which  for  the  most  part  is  (juite  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  But,  strangely,  he  made  no  mention  of  his  claim 
to  prophetic  gifts  and  calling,  to  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  j)riesthood,  plurality  of  gods,  j)olvgamv,  ba|)tism  foi- 
the  dead,  tithing,  communism,  etc.,  etc. 

God,  ok  riiK  Gods.  While  there  is  one  Deity  above 
all  supreme,  he  is  far  off,  unknown,  and  with  him  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  P3esides  this  Highest  of  the  High,  there 
are  gods  many,  or  sons  of  God  (according  to  John  x.  34 
and  1  Cor.  viii.  5).  To  each  one  of  all  the  worlds  there  is 
a  god.  A  god  is  defined  to  be  “an  immortal  man,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  perfect  organization  of  spiritual  ffesh  and  bones 
(not  blood),  and  perfected  in  all  his  attributes  in  all  the 
fulness  of  celestial  glory.”  God  and  the  gods  are  in  form 
and  fashion  exactly  as  a  man,  possessing  every  organ,  limb, 
and  physical  part  that  belongs  to  humanity.  “A  greater 
absurdity  cannot  be  furnished  in  all  the  annals  o{  heathen¬ 
ism  than  that  of  a  being  without  body,  parts,  and  passions. 
Deity  is  composed  wholly  of  matter.  Spirit  is  as  much 
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matter  as  oxygen- or  li vclrojrcn.**  Since  this  Maker  and 
Ruler,  heinj^  limited  to  space,  cannot  be  everywhere  pres¬ 
ent  in  his  vast  domain,  men  (the  priesthood,  to-wit)  are 
called  to  officiate  in  his  name  and  stead.  Every  man,  if 
white,  is  a  (iod  iu  f^ossc.  If  wise  and  i^ood,  helped  bv  the 
various  ordinances  and  endowments  of  the  church,  and 
specially  by  the  matchless  ^^race  of  i)olyj?amv,  he  will  one 
day  arrive  at  (lodhood,  and  hud  himself  creator  and  j?ov- 
ernor  of  some  sj)here  like  this.  The  Father,  Son,  and 
lloly  Cihost  are  one  only  in  character  and  attributes;  are 
as  distinct  as  Reter,  James,  and  John.  Ciod  and  the  ^ods 
are  manv-wived.  every  one.  I'heir  multitudinous  off¬ 
spring  are  sj)irits  at  first,  and  wait  to  enter  tabernacles 
ot  clay,  that,  bv  thus  becoming  human,  and  through  ex- 
perience  of  the  trials  and  discipline  of  the  Hesh,  they  may 
attain  to  divinity  at  lenjj^th.  As  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  though 
a  material  substance,  it  is  yet  unembodied,  shapeless,  and 
so  not  a  beinjj^.  Nevertheless,  when  occasion  requires, 
this  almi_i>fhtv  It  can  assume  form,  parts,  and  passions  for 
the  emer<)^encv,  and  then  becomes  He.  Ordinarily  this  is 
the  only  sejjfment  of  Deity  to  which  omnipresence  can  be 
ascribed,  d  he  Holy  (ihost  is  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  atoms,  everywhere  diffused.  Every  atom  of 
this  wondrous  s))irit-niatter  is  endowed  with  knowledge, 
wisdom,  truth,  love,  justice,  “in  all  their  ramifications.” 
“It  is  intermingled  through  all  other  matter;  pierces  the 
human  system  to  its  utmost  recesses;  produces  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  In  less  refined  particles  it  exists  as 
light;  becomes  instinct  in  animals,  reason  in  man,  and  vis¬ 
ion  in  the  prophets,  Jesus,  filled  with  this  ethereal  fluid, 
uttered  the  truth  with  authority  and  wrought  wonders  of 
healing.  By  the  same  insj>iration  the  priesthood  speaks 
with  ecpial  authority,  and  works  marvels  just  as  great.” 
rhe  1  loly  vSj)irit,  like  electricity,  is  imparted  by  a  touch, 
or  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  a  priesthood  prop¬ 
erly  commissioned. 

In  1852,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Brigham  Young, 
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to  the  ania/enicnt  of  all  and  the  scandal  and  iinconqiier- 
ahle  opposition  of  not  a  few,  enunciated  the  doctrine  that 
"  Adam  is  our  Father  and  our  God,  and  the  only  God  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  He  helped  to  make  and  organize 
this  world,  and  came  into  it  with  Hve,  one  of  his  wives. 
h>verv  man  upon  earth  must  hear  this,  and  will  know  it 
sooner  or  later”!  That  preposterous  dogma  stands  unre- 
))ealed  upon  the  theological  statute-book  of  the  Mormon 
church.  And  not  far  from  the  same  date  Heber  C.  Kim¬ 
ball,  second  only  to  Brigham,  set  forth  as  follows:  “You 
think  our  Father  and  our  Ciod  is  not  a  lively,  sociable,  and 
cheerful  man.  He  is  one  of  the  most  lively  men  that 
ever  lived  ” ! 

CkKATlON  AND  THK  Fai.i..  Since  the  number  of  the 
gods  is  great  and  ever  increasing,  and  each  one  of  them 
all  is  continually  multiplying  his  species,  innumerable 
worlds  are  needed,  and  the  creating  process  is  never  at  an 
end.  Creation  out  of  nothing  is  an  idea  impossible  and 
absurd.  The  elements  of  which  the  universe  is  composed 
have  always  existed.  When  this  world  was  to  be  fash¬ 
ioned,  the  great  family  of  the  gods  was  called  together 
in  general  assembly,  or  grand  council,  of  which  God 
(Adam)  was  president.  This  council,  or  quorum,  was  the 
designing  and  constructing  power.  While  thus  in  confer¬ 
ence,  the  fall  of  man  being  foreseen,  the  Son  proposed  to 
save  the  race  from  sin,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  glory 
should  be  to  the  Father;  whereas  Lucifer  contended  for  a 
scheme  which,  while  saving  mankind  in  sin,  should  also 
bring  the  chief  honor  to  himself,  and  drew  off  a  third  ol 
the  heavenly  host  in  rebellion.  These  apostates  were  de¬ 
feated  and  expelled ;  while  another  despicable  company  of 
spirits,  who  had  stood  neutral  in  the  strife,  were  doomed 
for  their  indifference  t(i  enter  and  possess  black  bodies 
during  their  destined  sojourn  upon  earth,  and  thus  con¬ 
stitute  the  hapless  Africans  of  to-day.  Hence  it  is  that, 
resting  under  an  ante-natal  curse,  no  negro  is  eligible  to 
the  priesthood. 
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As  already  hinted,  birth  to  mortals  is  not  the  be^inninjjf 
ol  existenee.  We  all  had  our  beins^  as  s|)irits  when,  at 
the  ereation,  “the  sons  of  Ciod  shouted  for  jov.”  Harthlv 
parentaji^e  only  su|)|)lies  tabernaeles  for  temporary  use. 
riie  spirit  dimlv  apprehends  beforehand  the  sorrows  and 
pains  which  await  him:  but.  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of 
the  outcome  in  exaltation  not  otherwise  to  be  had,  he  is 
eaj^er  to  enter  his  clay  abode.  'I'he  choicest  spirits  have 
been  held  back  and  in  reserve  for  lon«^  a^es,  that  so, 
throuj^h  the  priesthood  and  |)oly.i^amy.  tabernacles  mi^ht 
be  obtained  altoj^ether  worthy  their  residence  for  three 
score  years  and  ten.  d'he  Fall,  though  fraiijj^ht  with  sor¬ 
row  and  manifold  disaster,  was  bv  no  means  an  unmiti- 
e^ated  evil.  Without  it  the  race  could  never  have  known 
U^ood  and  evil;  and  further,  no  |)osterity  would  have  been 
possible  to  the  ori<>^inal  |)air.  “Adam  fell  that  man  mi^ht 
be;”  and  that  |)rimal  lapse,  though  so  fjrievous,  is  yet 
.somethini^  over  which  the  saints  are  bound  to  be  lad  and 
!Lif  rateful. 

KkdkmI'  I  ION.  ICscape  from  the  conse(|uences  of  the 
fall  is  tliroui^li  Christ,  but  by  obedience  to  all  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  i:^os|)el.  Jesus  wroui^ht  unconditional 
redem])tion  from  ori^’inal  sin;  but  from  the  guilt  of  actual 
transgression  deliverance  is  to  be  had  only  on  condition 
of  obedience.  Men  will  be  ])unished  for  their  own  sins, 
and  not  for  the  transgressions  of  Adam.  Children  be¬ 
come  morally  resi)onsible  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and 
before  that  have  no  need  of  pardon  or  cleansing.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  salvation  are  four:  faith,  repentance,  baptism, 
and  confirmation.  I'aith  is  the  assurance  of  the  mind  in 
relation  to  what  has  been,  is,  or  will  be;  or  is  an  intellect¬ 
ual  act.  and  consists  in  believing,  c.g.^  that  there  is  a  (iod, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Joseph  a  prophet ;  in 
the  authority  of  the  ])riesthood,  immediate  revelation, 
s|)iritual  gifts,  and  the  like.  Faith  is  also  the  principle  of 
power.  Ri'pcntaticc  consists  in  sorrow  for  sin  and  forsak¬ 
ing  of  the  .same,  and  is  of  the  mind  more  than  of  the 
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moral  nature.  Baptism  is  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
washes  away  all  taint  and  ^uilt  to  date.  This  rite  may  be 
re])eated  indefinitely,  and  must  be  so  often  as  one  wanders 
and  becomes  disobedient.  Also,  all  who  gather  from  for¬ 
eign  lands  or  from  any  region  outside,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  reaching  Zion  must  be  re-baptized.  Immersion  is 
the  only  valid  form,  and  this  has  no  efficacy  unless  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  a  member  of  the  Mormon  priesthood.  In¬ 
fant  baptism  is  an  abomination  before  God,  though  the 
youngest  may  properly  be  blessed  by  the  elders.  Con¬ 
firmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  according  to  the  exact  fashion  of  apostolic 
times.  By  means  of  this  ordinance  communication  is 
opened  with  God,  angels,  and  the  heavens.  The  saint  is 
comforted  thereby,  truth  is  brought  to  remembrance,  and 
he  is  led  into  all  truth.  He  receives,  at  least  potentially, 
as  an  inheritance  visions,  dreams,  prophecies,  tongues, 
healings,  etc.  And,  moreover,  onl}’  by  this  gift  so  re¬ 
ceived  can  he  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  that  Joseph 
is  a  prophet,  and  that  Mormonism  is  from  God.  Such 
cogent  knowledge  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every 
saint  to  possess.  Obedience  to  these  four  |)rinciples,  al¬ 
ways  under  the  tuition  of  the  priesthood,  is  essential  to 
adoption  into  the  kingdom  of  God  and  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  If  either  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  or  confirma¬ 
tion  be  lacking,  salvation  is  impossible. 

Scriptures.  The  followers  of  Joseph  Smith  are  most 
lavishly  supplied  with  authoritative  standards  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  affect  to  j)ity  Christendom  because  so  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  in  this  regard.  Not  less  than  three  books 
unite  to  voice  for  them  heavenly  truth  and  the  will  of  the 
Most  High,  of  which  two  are  owed  to  the  ])en  of  the 
prophet;  while  the  best  source  of  communication  from 
the  skies  subsists  in  unwritten  form,  or  at  least  as  membra 
disjecta,  not  having  been  gathered  in  print.  The  Bible  is 
the  word  of  God  so  far  as  correctly  translated. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  also  and  equally  the  word  of 
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God.  This  latter  work  is  in  entire  ajj^reement  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  also  illustrates  and  supplements 
them  in  many  and  most  important  jjarticulars,  especially 
by  narrating  the  history  of  a  branch  of  the  Israelitish 
stock  which  emigrated  to  the  Western  Continent  in  re¬ 
mote  generations,  and  by  supplying  the  record  of  certain 
revelations  bestowed  upon  them.  This  famous  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  far  from  the  size  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  not 
less  than  one-eighteenth  of  its  contents  is  composed  of 
(] notations  from  the  Bible,  whole  chapters  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Isaiah.  Curiously  enough,  in  every  case  the 
rendering  of  King  James’  translation  is  followed  to  the 
letter,  and  even  in  all  its  errors,  though  not  made  till  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  Moroni  laid  the  book  away  in 
the  hill  Cumorah !  Hamlet  is  (pioted  2,200  years  before 
the  bard  of  .Avon  was  born.  Hosts  of  citations  are  made 
from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  when  as  yet  the  latter  were 
unj)enned.  Phraseology  abounds  which  was  current  in 
Smith’s  day  in  American  politics  and  Methodist  revivals, 
such  as,  “If  ye  have  e.xperienced  a  change  of  heart”; 
“  Ye  shall  awake  to  a  sense  of  your  awful  situation  “  I 
am  encircled  about  eternally  in  the  arms  of  his  love.” 
One  hero  put  to  death  all  who  would  not  “enter  into  a 
covenant  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  that  they  might 
maintain  a  free  government.”  “There  were  no  robbers 
nor  murderers  in  those  days:  neither  were  there  Laman- 
itcs,  or  any  manner  of  itcs."  “And  when  Moroni  had 
said  these  words  he  went  forth,  waving  the  rent  of  his  gar¬ 
ment  in  the  air,  that  all  might  see  the  Writing  which  he 
had  wrote  upon  the  rent."  Such  fine  sentiment  and  diction 
we  have  from  the  seers  of  North  and  South  America  I 
.Vs  to  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  there  is  little 
room  to  doidit  that  Solomon  Spaulding’s  romance  fur¬ 
nished  the  bulk  of  the  historical  portion;  but  how  the 
manuscrij)t  came  into  Smith’s  hands,  no  one  knows.' 

'  [See,  however,  rresident  Fairchild’s  communication  among  the  Critical 
Notes  of  this  number. — li^Ds.] 
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Phe  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  the  third  stand¬ 
ard.  The  other  two  just  named,  though  good  enough  as 
far  as  they  go,  are  yet  seriously  defective,  because  so  an¬ 
tique  and  addressed  to  distant  peoples.  Something  more 
modern  is  needed,  revelations  which  fit  the  passing 
age.  And  so,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  prophet’s 
own  utterances,  a  few  from  many,  delivered  between  1823 
and  1843,  prefaced  with  .Sidney  Rigdon’s  lectures  on 
Faith,  were  collected  and  published  with  the  above  title. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  stamp  of  divinity  upon  tho.se 
pages.  Like  his  other  work,  this  one  is  full  of  execrable 
grammar  and  ridiculous  rhetoric.  Though  now  and  then 
rising  a  little  towards  the  region  of  dignity  and  beauty, 
the  plane  is  one  rather  of  bathos  and  rant.  The  divine 
oracle  for  the  most  part  is  careful  to  address  the  prophet 
as  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  Among  the  revelations  are  such  as 
these:  “  With  whom  God  is  angry  he  is  not  well  pleased.” 
“  And  now,  let  them  not  come  again  [to  Missouri]  upon 
the  waters,  save  it  be  upon  the  canal ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  shall  not  come  upon  the  waters  to  journey,  save  it  be 
upon  the  canal.”  “  If  ye  desire  the  mysteries  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  provide  for  him  [Smith,  in  KirtlandJ  food,  and  rai¬ 
ment,  and  whatsoever  thing  he  needeth.”  “  I  command 
you  to  build  a  hou.se  to  my  name  [in  Nauvoo],  and  let  my 
servant  Joseph  have  place  therein  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.”  “  1  command  thee  [Martin  Harris]  that  thou 
shalt  not  covet  thine  own  property,  but  impart  it  freely 
to  the  printing  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.” 

I'hen,  besides  these  three  co-equal  codes,  and  as  fully  in¬ 
spired  and  binding  as  they,  are  the  Living  Oracles,  or  the 
daily  dictation  of  the  prie.sthood,  specially  that  of  the 
higher  grades,  and  the  First  Pre.sidency  most  of  all.  So 
the  will  of  Heaven  is  speedily  gained  for  evx*ry  emer¬ 
gency.  Continual  revelation  is  the  rock  on  which  Christ 
was  to  build  his  church. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  “  Word  of  Wisdom.” 
which  has  had  no  slight  prominence  and  power  in  Mormon 
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teaching  and  practice.  This  revelation  was  given  in  1833, 
“and  sent  greeting,  not  by  commandment  or  constraint, 
blit  for  principle  with  promise,  and  adapted  to  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  weakest  of  all  saints."  It  relates  to  strong 
drinks  and  hot  drinks,  and  the  former  are  declared  to  be 
not  good,  being  not  for  the  belly,  but  for  the  washing  of 
bodies.  Tea  and  coffee  should  be  eschewed.  Moreover, 
tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  but  an  herb  for  bruises  and 
sick  cattle.  Meats  are  to  be  used  sparingly,  in  winter  and 
famine.  Every  herb  and  fruit  is  to  be  used.  Wheat  is 
for  man,  corn  for  oxen,  oats  for  the  horse,  and  rye  for 
fowls  and  swine. 

Spirituai.  Gift.s.  The  loud  and  persistent  claim  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  these  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  Mormonism.  Starting  from  Mark  xvi.  17,  18, 
and  other  similar  texts,  it  is  alleged  that  such  miraculous 
signs  were  promised,  and  are  therefore  to  be  expected. 
They  are  as  necessary  now  as  at  the  beginning ;  without 
them  no  church  can  be  the  true  one ;  they  would  never 
have  disappeared  but  for  rank  unbelief  and  apostasy; 
are  known  nowhere  outside  the  Latter-day  Church,  and 
wherever  the  true  priesthood  is  found  they  are  contin¬ 
ually  present,  a  standing  and  irrefragable  proof  that  the 
Lord  is  with  his  people.  Not  one  is  lacking.  Prophecy 
abounds,  revelations  of  all  sorts,  and  visions,  just  such 
illumination  and  guidance  as  God  gave  to  his  people  after 
Pentecost ;  speaking  in  tongues  also,  and  interpretation  of 
tongues;  nor  less  gifts  of  healing.  The  elders  always  and 
ever3’where  have  despised  learning  as  a  furnishing  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and  have  affected  to  speak 
only’  from  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit.  They  have  no  need 
and  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  preparation  for  the  task 
of  teaching,  but  hold  themselves  ready  to  rise  whenever 
called  upon,  and  to  speak  at  the  sole  suggestion  of  the 
Comforter.  Ignorance  is  no  bar  to  edifying  utterance. 
The  clergy  of  the  world  are  possessed  only  of  the  worth¬ 
less  wisdom  of  the  world.  And  hence,  the  Mormon 
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})ulj)it  lias  nc\er  been  able  to  wield  a  power  to  elevate 
and  instruct.  The  talks  are  raniblin<^,  confined  to  a  few 
threadbare  themes,  consist  of  “ii^ivintr  testimony”  as  to 
what  the  speaker  “knows”  of  the  true  doctrine. 

As  to  treatment  of  the  sick,  James  v.  14,  15,  is  the  locus 
classicus,  and  oil,  jiraver,  and  lavinj^  on  of  hands  are  the 
.sole  and  sovereio^n  remedies  for  all  complaints.  To  trust 
in  medicine  and  surfrerv  is  to  turn  wickedlv  awav  from 
the  divinely  appointed  plan.  By  resortinjj  to  physicians 
lives  bv  the  million  have  been  sacrificed.  .\  sturdy  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  disjiense  with  doctors,  which  even  yel 
has  not  wholly  ceased.  Not  a  few  of  the  orij^inal  saints 
still  clinjy  to  the  unction  of  the  elders,  or  at  least  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  call  in  a  man  of  science  until  the  last  hope  is  «^one. 
riie  annals  of  this  jieojile  are  crowded  with  marvellous 
cures  from  sickness  and  accident.  And  yet  it  is  confessed 
with  sadness  that  the  earlier  days  were  far  fuller  of  works 
«)f  healinjy,  and  that  the  saints  abroad  are  in  this  particular 
blessed  far  beyond  their  brethren  in  “  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains.” 

Baptism  for  riiK  IJkad.  Scarcely  a  doctrine  is  oftener 
jiresent  in  Mormon  thouj^ht  and  teachinj^^  than  this ;  and 
it  relates  to  the  chief  j^lory  of  the  system.  .\t  no  point 
did  the  prophet  claim  to  exhibit  lars^er  measures  of  orijj^i- 
nalitv  and  insight  into  mysteries  hid  from  all  others. 
Setting  forth  from  the  Scrijitures,  i  Pet.  iii.  19;  1  Cor.  xv. 
29;  and  .Mai.  iv.  6,  he  made  an  astonishing  discovery. 
Probing  to  the  bottom  two  most  perplexing  passages,  he 
ascertained  that,  at  least  for  some,  there  was  a  second  pro¬ 
bation,  a  chance  of  salvation  after  death.  His  gospel  was 
meant  for  all  men,  whether  alive  or  dwellers  in  the  under 
world.  .\11  men  must  hear  it:  for  only  bv  acce])ting  it 
can  they  be  saved,  and  only  bv  rejecting  it  can  they  be 
condemned.  Missing  the  opportunity  in  this  life,  the 
same  must  be  su])plied  (to  “the  sjiirits  in  prison”)  in  the 
region  beyond  the  grave.  Hence,  too,  the  elders,  dying, 
C(jntinue  to  publish  the  potent  message  until  all  have 
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heard  it.  But,  after  faith  and  repentance,  how  shall  bap¬ 
tism,  the  third  essential,  be  obtained?  Obviously,  if  not 
there,  which  is  out  of  the  question,  then,  of  course,  by 
some  one  still  in  the  Hesh  acting  as  proxy  for  the  penitent 
and  believing  spirit.  And,  in  very  fact,  the  gracious  Lord 
will  accept  such  substitution,  and  it  is  permitted  to  every 
humblest  Mormon  to  become  a  glorious  “Savior  upon 
.Mount  Zion.”  In  this  way  the  “hearts  of  the  children  are 
to  be  turned  to  their  fathers”:  for.  primarily,  the  rite  is 
efficacious  to  enable  the  Lord’s  peo])le  to  rescue  their  de¬ 
ceased  ancestors  from  non-salvation,  though,  incidentally, 
it  is  permitted  that  one  be  baptized  for  an}’  of  a  former 
generation  over  whom  his  heart  yearns.  But  men  mu.st 
plunge  beneath  the  healing  wave  for  men  only,  and  women 
for  their  own  sex  alone.  .Moreover,  it  is  needful  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  be  secured,  and  so,  bv  searching  old 
registers,  and  by  the  helj)  of  revelations,  long  lists  are 
prepared.  Then,  resort  must  be  made  to  the  temple,  for 
the  sacred  rite  is  secret,  and  only  in  such  an  edifice  will 
the  ministration  be  valid.  Some  large-hearted  ones  are 
immersed  for  souls  bv  the  thousand,  once  for  each  and 
every  soul.  careful  register  of  the  baptisms  is  kept  in 
the  temples,  and  these  magic  volumes  constitute  the  books 
out  of  which  the  dead  are  to  be  judged  at  last. 

But  not  only  may  the  dead  be  saved  by  proxy-baptism, 
they  may  also  be  confirmed  for  the  reception  of  the  Holv 
Ghost,  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  receive  all 
manner  of  anointings  and  initiations,  and  even  be  admitted 
into  the  blessings  of  polygany,  and  thus  be  exalted  to  all 
the  heights  of  privilege  and  power  by  the  same  principle 
of  proxy.  One  may  marry  wives  in  a  defunct  friend’s  be¬ 
half,  to  be  his  own  in  every  particular  until  the  great  day, 
but  then  to  be  turned  over  to  the  other  to  solace  him 
world  without  end. 

Of  temples  for  the  performance  of  its  secret  rites  the 
.Mormon  church,  at  great  expense,  has  built  or  nearly 
completed  six,  and  consecrated  the  .sites  of  two  others. 
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The  first,  at  Kirtland,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
hostile  Josephites,  or  Reorganized  Church.  The  next,  at 
Nauvoo,  was  destroyed  by  the  combined  fury  of  flame 
and  tornado  in  1848-50.  Utah  will  soon  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  four,  located  at  St.  George,  at  Logan,  at  Manti,  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  combined  cost  will  not  be  less  than 
$12,000,000.  The  grandest  of  all  (they  sa}')  is  to  be  built 
in  Jackson  county.  Mo.,  for  so  stated  the  revelation  of 
1831,  and  which  cannot  be  broken.  To  these  temples  in 
all  time  the  angels  and  the  Lord  are  to  come  to  breathe 
their  pricele.ss  benedictions;  and  there  the  priesthood  yet 
in  the  flesh  is  to  hold  high  carnival,  and  face  to  face,  with 
the  priesthood  passed  behind  the  veil. 

Poi.VCAMV.  This  obnoxious  doctrine,  which  has  made 
the  system  upon  which  it  was  engrafted  a  synonym  for  all 
manner  of  moral  uncleaimess,  was  probably  derived  orig¬ 
inally  from  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and 
also  follows  logically  from  the  .Smith-Rigdon  attempt  to 
follow  literallv  all  ancient  precedents  and  precepts;  or 
more  especially  from  the  doctrine  of  the  “fulness  of 
times,”  the  idea  that  in  these  last  days  all  the  good  things 
»)f  the  past  were  to  be  restored  to  the  saints,  and  thus  they 
were  to  revel  in  a  pleroma  of  blessing.  If  the  priesthood, 
tithes,  the  apostolic  order,  and  miraculous  gifts,  why  >iot 
also  plural  marriage?  Allowed  of  God  to  former-day 
saints,  surely,  then,  not  forbidden  to  their  successors  in 
these  last  times.  If  a  blessing  then,  of  course,  a  blessing 
forevermore.  But,  certainly,  such  comfortable  logic  found 
no  resistance  in  the  prophet’s  nature,  or  in  that  of  his 
chief  adherents.  And  when  an  actual  “revelation”  came, 
not  only  permitting,  but  commanding  a  return  to  Pales¬ 
tinian  practice,  who  were  they  to  be  found  fighting  against 
(?od  !  It  is  affirmed  that  no  verse  of  either  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  or  New  is  opposed  to  polygamv;  that  Jesus  himself 
had  more  wives  than  one,  since  he  was  the  bridegroom  at 
Cana,  and  besides  “loved  Martha  and  her  .sister.” 

As  far  back  as  1831,  in  Kirtland,  the  earliest  motions 
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towards  the  scandalous  innovation  appear.  By  1838  the 
j^reat  coming  event  was  beheld  in  no  obscure  outlines. 
I'he  prophet  gave  frequent  hints  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
were  to  declare  the  whole  mind  of  the  Lord  the  people 
would  stone  him.  On  a  Sabbath  in  Nauvoo  he  spoke 
more  plainh’ ;  but  so  great  was  the  disturbance  that  the 
same  day  he  hastened  to  explain  away  his  words.  Mean¬ 
time  the  doctrine  had  been  imparted  to  such  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  saints  as  he  could  trust,  nor  did  the  practice  of  either 
him  or  them  lag  far  behind  the  precept.  The  final  reve¬ 
lation  of  July  12,  1843,  forced  from  his  pen  by  a  giant 
angel  with  drawn  sword,  so  he  says,  but  rather  by  the 
furious  outburst  of  his  wife,  Emma,  over  his  unfaithful¬ 
ness  recently  discovered.  From  this  time  forward  the 
“sealing”  of  wives  went  steadily  on,  but  with  the  utmost 
secresy,  and  most  solemnly  denied  everywhere,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  by  all.  The  elders  going  forth  to  preach  were 
instructed  to  pronounce  all  such  charges  unmitigated  and 
wicked  lies.  John  Taylor  in  particular,  then  an  “apostle,” 
though  he  had  five  wives  in  Salt  Lake,  in  a  public 
discussion  in  France  hurled  back  the  accusation  as  false 
and  from  the  father  of  falsehood.  And  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  proclamation  there,  in  1853,  the  saints  in  Britain 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact. 

When  Brigham  Young  had  escaped  across  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  deserts,  and  deemed  the  people  secure  from 
molestation,  plural  marriages  rapidly  multiplied,  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  concealment  became  almost  ridiculous,  though 
the  farce  of  denial  was  maintained  to  the  last.  Once  de¬ 
clared  to  the  world  and  openly  defended,  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  for  years  was  carried  out  with  ruthless  vigor 
and  a  skill  not  less  than  satanic,  to  compel  universal  con¬ 
sent  in  both  conviction  and  deed.  To  resist  was  ostra¬ 
cism,  was  persecution,  financial  ruin,  and  almost  death. 
From  the  pulpits  little  else  was  preached,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  hundreds  of  men  and  women  argued  and  urged, 
promised  and  threatened,  from  house  to  house,  and  day 
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and  nijii^ht,  A  mania  for  multiple  marriage  spread  through 
the  settlements,  and  a  fierce  religious  frenzy  prevailed. 
Outside  of  polygamy  no  man  could  find  exaltation  and  no 
woman  could  be  saved.  But  ere  long  the  dreadful  night¬ 
mare  began  to  break,  and  the  folly  of  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing  was  felt.  So  many  were  ill-mated  and  ^^irr-wived  that 
presently  divorces  became  as  frequent  as  marriages  had 
been  before.  In  later  days  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
practice  have  been  steadily  fading,  and  it  is  coming  to  be 
mainly  a  badge  of  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  an  effectual 
mode  of  making  friends  of  the  men  in  power,  and  so  a 
stepping-stone  to  office  and  honor  in  the  church. 

The  future  of  polygamy  it  is  not  safe  to  predict.  The 
certain  means  for  its  overthrow  are  not  yet  disclosed. 
Though  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mormon  population  is 
anti-polygamous  in  word  and  deed,  yet  the  church  leaders 
are  a  unit  in  determination  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards, 
while  a  multitude  of  men,  and  a  company  of  women  yet 
more  numerous,  seem  likely  to  follow  where  they  lead, 
and  are  ready  to  endure  to  the  bitter  end.  VV^hat  the  na¬ 
tion  will  undertake,  or  can  perform,  is  uncertain.  And 
our  trust  must  mainly  be  in  railroads  and  newspapers,  the 
influence  of  outside  ideas,  the  irresistible  might  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  Christianity. 

I'lTHlNC,  or  consecration.  I'his  “principle,”  like  so 
manv  others,  is  evidently  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  its  intro¬ 
duction  dates  from  1834.  It  relates  to  a  duty  binding 
upon  every  saint,  and  yet  is  presented,  not  as  a  tax,  but  as 
a  free-will  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Refusing  to  pav 
promptly,  no  one  can  maintain  his  standing  in  the  church. 
Becoming  a  citizen  in  the  kingdom  of  Joseph,  he  must 
transfer  thereto  a  tenth  of  all  his  worldly  possessions,  and 
ever  after  tithe  himself  of  a  like  projiortion  of  the  increase 
of  grain,  cattle,  vegetables,  fruit,  the  dairy,  wages,  etc. 
l!)ach  “stake”  has  its  tithing-yard  and  office,  and  the  tax  is 
taken  in  kind.  In  theory  a  poor  fuiul  is  thus  maintained; 
but  in  fact  it  is  from  this  source  of  revenue  chiefly  that 
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temples  are  built,  the  salaries  of  church  functionaries  are 
paid,  and  all  manner  of  church  schemes  are  carried  on, 
not  excludinj^  expenses  incurred  at  Washinj^ton  in  looking 
after  the  political  welfare  of  “Zion.”  In  addition,  fre- 
ipient  contributions  are  levied.  No  church  keeps  its 
treasury  in  better  condition. 

Community  of  goods,  after  the  example  of  the  early 
church,  is  an  idea  which  from  the  beginning  has  floated 
in  the  brain  of  the  leaders,  and  from  time  to  time  resolute 
but  not  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  a 
“consecration”  of  all  goods  and  chattels;  and  even  yet  it 
confidently  “prophesied”  that  this  most  desirable  consum¬ 
mation  is  one  day  to  be  realized.  Notably,  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  Brigham  Young  instituted  the  “Order 
of  Knoch,”  which  every  landholder  must  join,  and  joining, 
must  sign  over  all  title  deeds  to  “the  kingdom,”  and  be 
thereafter  content  to  oion  nothing  in  his  own  right,  but  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  what  in  his  inspired 
wisdom  might  be  thought  needful,  rhousands  submitted, 
and  vet  so  general  and  determined  was  the  resistance  that 
after  a  few  months  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  at  least 
until  such  hardness  of  heart  .should  by  divine  chastise¬ 
ment  be  removed. 

Ami’SKMENTS.  I'he  founder  of  Mormonism,  though  a 
prophet,  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  at  the  farthest  remove 
from  asceticism  and  acerbity.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
rollicking  and  jolly  in  his  make  ;  disdained  not  to  fiddle 
and  pull  sticks,  indulge  in  wrestling  matches  and  games 
of  (pioits  and  ball;  nor  was  he  averse  to  the  hilarity  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  And  from  first  to  last, 
so  far  forth,  his  followers  have  walked  in  his  footsteps. 
Their  idea  has  been  that  love  of  fun  and  longing  for  re¬ 
laxation,  being  germane  to  human  nature,  are  therefore 
legitimate,  and  not  to  be  discountenanced,  but  rather  to 
be  managed,  regulated,  restrained  within  due  bounds. 
.\nd  to  whom  should  the  task  be  committed,  if  not  to  the 
church,  the  priesthood,  “ the  elders  of  Israel”?  Hence 
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social  indulgences  elsewhere  counted  worldly  and  of 
doubtful  morality,  are  here  brought  within  the  pale  of 
saintliness.  In  early  days  the  tabernacles  were  wont  to 
resound  with  wind  and  stringed  iiivStruments  rendering 
stirring  patriotic  airs,  nor  less  sentimental  ditties,  or  even 
comic  songs.  One  of  the  first  public  buildings  erected  in 
Utah  was  a  theater,  managed  and  patronized  by  the 
church  magnates.  Dances  have  always  been  regularly 
provided  by  each  bishop  for  his  ward;  are  commonly 
held  in  the  meeting-houses,  either  he  or  one  of  his  coun¬ 
sellors  presiding,  opening  with  prayer,  closing  with  a  bene¬ 
diction,  and  sometimes  even  calling  a  pause  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  interject  a  discourse.  Non-Mormons  for  the 
most  part  are  excluded.  Old  and  voung  dance  together. 
'I'he  net  proceeds  aid  in  the  purchase  of  fuel  and  lights 
for  the  sanctuary.  Great  searchings  of  heart  and  s^)re 
perplexity  are  continual  over  the  vexed  question  of 
whether  round  dances  shall  be  allowed.  Though  the 
vouthful,  almost  with  one  voice,  protest  and  frequently 
rebel,  yet  the  general  verdict  of  the  priesthood  is  that  the 
waltz  shall  not  be  tolerated  in  Zion. 

TiiK  Lord’s  Sui‘1*kk,  This  rite  is  celebrated  each 
Lord’s  day,  after  the  practice  of  the  early  church.  It 
enters  also  into  the  regular  programme  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  even  to  the  infant  classes  the  elements  are 
passed.  All  present  are  permitted  to  partake,  good  and 
bad,  friend  and  foe.  By  special  revelation  to  the  prophet, 
where  wine  made  by  the  saints  themselves  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  lest,  manufactured  by  their  enemies,  it  might 
be  drugged  or  poisoned,  it  is  freely  permitted  to  substi¬ 
tute  water.  He  also  furnished  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used 
during  the  celebration,  and  which  are  found  among  his 
revelations.  If  the  audience  be  large,  it  is  common  for 
the  preaching  to  go  forward  simultaneously  with  the 
sacrament.  The  rite  can  scarcely  be  counted  sacred,  s<» 
evidentlv  profane  is  the  mood  of  most  that  partake,  and 
this  in  part  from  the  frecpiency  of  its  repetition,  the  ab- 
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sence  of  all  tCvSts  of  fitness,  and,  above  all,  the  lack  of  rev¬ 
erence  fostered  by  Mornionisin  and  everywhere  prevalent. 

KCC I ,KSI ASTICA I .  S YSTKM . 

'I'liE  PriksthooI).  The  most  characteristic  and  funda¬ 
mental  feature  of  the  scheme  of  Joseph  Smith  is  found  in 
his  attempt,  made  in  all  assurance  and  with  tremendous 
vi^or,  to  set  up  a  literal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  or  to 
inaugurate  a  theocracy  resembling  its  Hebrew  prototype 
in  a  general  way,  but  also  with  divergences  man}’  and 
substantial.  Beyond  anything  else,  Mormonism  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  a  priesthood  is  omnipresent  and  su¬ 
preme.  This  is  the  root  conception,  this  the  formative 
idea.  A  church  without  autocratic  sway,  one  which  is 
only  spiritual,  religious  in  its  forms,  aims,  and  methods,  or 
which  does  not  assume  to  lord  it  over  men  in  all  their  re¬ 
lations  to  each  other  and  to  God,  and  so  shape  everywhere, 
whether  in  conviction  or  conduct,  is  an  affair  altogether 
flimsy,  and  is,  ipso  facto,  false  and  worthless.  The  teachings 
of  the  sect  are  a  unit  in  this  regard.  Pages  by  the  score 
could  be  quoted  wholly  set  in  this  key,  and  from  such 
orthodox  names  as  Smith,  Rigdon,  Young,  Taylor,  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  the  Pratts.  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  set  up  a 
literal  external  kingdom,  which  should  include  politics, 
business,  and  all  the  rest,  is  the  great  High  Priest,  —  for 
in  heaven  also,  as  well  as  on  earth,  the  priestly  order  is 
found,  and  is  essential.  He,  however,  exercises  his  author¬ 
ity,  not  at  all  in  person,  but  only  by  delegation  to  certain 
hierarchs  of  divers  grades  of  fiflfice  and  rank.  Other  than 
these  he  has  no  agents  or  ambassadors  whatsoever.  Only 
these,  therefore,  can  speak  or  act  for  him  in  any  part  or 
particular,  can  preach  his  gospel  or  administer  his  ordi¬ 
nances  acceptably  to  him  or  to  the  profit  of  souls.  Even 
in  civil  affairs  all  other  administrators  are  intruders,  self- 
chosen  and  profane.  In  order  to  teach  or  govern  legiti¬ 
mately,  one  must  have  express  and  formal  authority  from 
heaven,  and  this  is  to  be  gained  only  in  certain  specified 
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ways.  The  ancient  patriarchs  from  Adam  down,  and 
jirophets  and  apostles  as  well,  were  each  and  all  of  the 
holy  priesthood.  But  when,  throu.y^h  ajxistasy  in  the 
early  Chri.stian  centuries,  this  sacerdotal  rij^ht  and  title 
was  utterly  lost,  and  so  for  some  1,700  years  only  a  spuri¬ 
ous  and  man-made  |)riesthood  was  left,  the  wisest  and  ho¬ 
liest  were  but  false  teachers,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
while  the  sacraments  and  rites  of  Christendom  were  no 
better  than  heathen.  In  that  forlorn  time  all  rule  in 
church,  and  equally  in  state,  was  in  direct  and  open  rebel¬ 
lion  ajj^ainst  the  Most  Hii^h.  The  doj^ma  ol  apostolic 
succession  is  a  snare  and  a  deceit.  Now,  when  authority 
is  once  lost  from  the  earth,  no  restoration  is  possible  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  return  to  earth  of  such  as  had  been  the  last 
lej;^itimate  re])resentatiyes  of  the  priesthood,  and  these 
must  ordain  others  anew  who  haye  been  chosen  of  God 
by  direct  reyelati«>n.  And  thus  it  was  that  Moses,  Blijah, 
John  Baj)tist,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  the  Lord  him¬ 
self,  aj)peared  to  Smith  and  his  scribe,  and  inducted  them 
into  all  such  priestly  j)rerogatiyes  as  they  themseh  es  had 
possessed  while  in  the  Hesli.  So  called  and  endowed, 
they,  and  .such  as  by  diyine  command  haye  received  from 
them  the  celestial  unction,  have  rij^ht  and  mij^ht  to  do 
whatsoeyer  is  required  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kiiii^. 
dom.  All  j^race  flows  altogether  throuii^h  their  lips  and 
hands.  By  the  ministry  of  anjj^els,  by  yisions  and  reyela- 
tions,  they  are  fully  equip])ed  for  every  task,  be  it  busi¬ 
ness,  political,  ecclesia.stical,  or  theological.  It  is  for  them 
to  select,  ordain,  anoint,  instruct,  and  if  need  be,  remove 
kinjj^s,  presidents,  and  rulers  of  every  kind  or  j^rade;  and 
when  the  kinjj^dom  has  fully  come,  all  civil  functionaries, 
from  the  ^reate.st  to  the  least,  will  be  members  of  the  01- 
ders  of  Aaron  and  Melchizedek.  It  is  for  the  priesthood 
to  perform  every  function  in  the  .state,  whether  legisla¬ 
tive.  executive,  or  judicial.  Whatsoever  they  bind  on 
earth  is  bound  in  heaven.  To  receive  them  is  to  receive 
Christ;  to  oppose  or  reject  them  is  wickedly  to  cast  off 
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his  yoke.  Hence  there  is  no  place  for  i^overnment  jiiirelv 
civil.  The  theocracy  only  is  possessed  of  the  divine 
sanction,  and  also  is  all-sufficient,  beiiiij^  able  always  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  .Minijjhtv,  and  to  catch  his  latest 
word.  It  matters  not  the  least  what  form  political  insti¬ 
tutions  mav  hap|)en  to  wear,  whether  that  of  a  republic, 
or  of  a  monarchy,  limited  or  absolute,  if  only  all  thinj^s  are 
are  of,  by,  and  for  the  jiriesthood.  if  to  this  belonjj^  the  ^iv- 
and  holdinjr  of  all  the  seats  of  honor  and  |)ower.  Under 
the  stress  of  necessity  for  the  time  beinj^  anti  under  con¬ 
tinual  protest,  the  saints  are  permitted  to  tolerate,  and 
even  to  use.  such  ‘rovernment  as  they  find  established  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  while  instructed  to  obey  the  church 
leatlers  in  all  thinj^s  at  home  in  Utah,  it  is  only  retpiired 
while  abroad  to  obey  them  in  thinj^s  s])iritual.  But  from 
the  first  the  dominant  spirit  of  Mormonism  has  been  sec¬ 
ular,  political,  far  more  than  religious.  “  Israel  is  to  be 
the  head,  and  not  the  tail."  U|)on  conscience,  and  with 
persistence  most  amazinj^^,  the  priesthood  has  been  set  to 
secure  and  to  wield  every  form  and  j^rade  of  authority, 
whether  municipal,  state,  or  national.  A  sharp  eye  is  kept 
upon  the  caucus  and  the  ])olls.  .\t  any  cost  the  saints 
must  hold  the  offices  and  administer  the  revenue.  For  a 
half-century  this  feature  of  their  faith  and  jiractice  has 
cost  them  more  trouble  and  sorrow  than  any  or  all  others. 
They  have  been  meddlers,  most  inveterate  and  audacious, 
in  all  manner  of  matters  which  have  no  relation  to  holi¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  righteousness  of  life.  The  chief  end  of 
man  has  been  to  obey  the  priesthood,  rij^ht  or  wronj^,  and 
this  without  hesitation  and  without  limit. 

CiirRCM  ()k(;.\niz.\tion.  In  this  is  found  both  the  mar¬ 
vel  and  the  streng’th  of  Mormonism.  It  is  more  than 
doubtfid  if  for  conijileteness  and  vijj^or  an  equal  can  be 
found.  Smith,  Rigdon,  or  whoever  was  the  architect,  has 
fairly  rivaled  Wesley,  or  the  numerous  builders  of  the 
Romish  church  system.  The  governmental  mechanism  is 
elaborate,  the  parts  arc  many  and  complicated,  the  diver- 
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ity  is  great,  but  as  great  the  unity,  while  the  machine 
throughout  is  pervaded  with  astonishing  power.  A 
strange  jumble  is  found  of  elements,  some  Jewish,  some 
Christian.  The  boast  is  that  this  church  is  fashioned  ex¬ 
actly  after  the  pattern  set  in  the  New  Testament.  No 
church  can  call  itself  the  true  one  which  does  not  provide 
for  every  office  named  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  and 
for  officials  called  by  the  same  names,  chosen  in  the  same 
way,  and  able  to  wield  similar  powers  for  government, 
teaching,  healing,  etc.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  appears  at  every  point.  But,  strangely,  not  the  few, 
but  the  many,  possess  its  pren^gatives.  In  theory,  every 
white  adult  male  is  an  ordained  member  of  this  mystic 
order.  So  that  here  is  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  church  in 
which  there  is  no  lay  membership,  except  that  composed 
of  children  and  womankind,  and  every  man  is  initiated, 
and  on  the  road  to  honor  and  station  ever  higher.  Here 
is  the  strange  spectacle  of  an  army  with  no  rank  and  file, 
but  every  enlisted  soldier  holds  a  commission.  In  this 
hierarchy  there  are  many  grades  of  rank  and  office,  but 
two  grand  divisions  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  Mel- 
chizedek  priesthood  is  the  greater,  and  more  spiritual  in 
its  peculiar  functions ;  the  Aaronic  is  the  lesser,  a  sort  of 
auxiliary  or  appendage  to  the  other,  and  having  mainly  to 
do  with  things  secular.  Beginning  with  the  more  honor¬ 
able,  all  who  have  been  ordained  to  share  in  its  duties  and 
privileges  bear  the  name  of  Elders,  and  all  equally  share 
in  the  distinguished  right  to  “hold  the  keys  of  all  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  the  church,  of  receiving  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  communication  with 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  of  en- 
joying  the  communion  and  presence  of  God  the  Father 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.” 
All  can  preach,  baptize,  and  administer  in  all  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  church. 

At  the  apex  of  the  hierarchical  pyramid  sits  the  quorum 
of  the  First  Presidency,  or  the  president  and  his  two  coun- 
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scllors,  the  mundane  representatives  of  the  Trinity  (for 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  earthly  is  made  to  reflect  the 
heavenly).  These  are  nearest  the  skies  and  fidlest  of  the 
Holv  Ghost.  All  priestly  virtue  and  unction  focalize  in 
them.  To  their  decree  every  rank  below  must  bend  un- 
questionin^ly  the  judj^ment  and  will.  He  is  the  official 
prophet,  seer,  revelator,  and  translator  to  the  church. 
Revelations  to  be  written  for  the  j[>^uidance  of  all  saints 
come  through  him  and  him  alone.  He  is  the  lawgiver  to 
Israel,  and  is  as  much  inspired  as  were  Isaiah  or  Paul. 
He  may  dictate  in  whatsi^ever  he  will,  and  his  voice  is  the 
voice  of  (iod.  Next  below  is  fixed  the  quorum  of  the 
Tioclve  Apostles,  whose  united  vote  in  theory  equals  that 
of  the  first  presidenev.  It  is  for  the  twelve  to  travel  and 
govern,  to  teach  and  administer  the  affairs  of  the  church 
at  home  and  abroad,  under  the  direction  of  the  three 
above  them. 

The  Patriarchs,  or  evangelists,  follow  after,  and  their 
special  business  it  is  to  bless  such  as  apply,  either  orally 
or  with  the  |)en,  and  so  to  seal  upon  the  heads  of  both  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families  all  manner  of  benefits,  both  spiritual 
and  material.  j)atriarch-in-chief  is  provided  for.  The 
incumbent  of  this  office  in  1844  advertised  to  bestow 
"common  blessings  for  the  fixed  sum  of  fifty  cents,  extra- 
ordinarv  ones  for  one  dollar;  children  at  half  price  and 
women  gratis.”  The  tariff  has  since  been  increased. 

The  Hip^h  Priests  stand  next  in  the  descending  scale. 
This  rank  is  filled  for  the  most  part  with  men  of  mature 
vears,  and  whose  obedience  and  devotion  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested.  They  occupy  seats  of  honor  in  public 
assemblies,  and  preside  if  such  service  is  needed.  Each 
one  is  always  subject  to  call  to  go  abroad  as  a  missionary, 
to  preach,  or  to  perfi^rm  any  service  requiring  wisdom 
and  experience.  The  high  priests  of  each  “stake”  as¬ 
semble  for  counsel  and  instruction  at  stated  times,  and  are 
supplied  with  a  pre.sident  and  two  counsellors. 

rhe  Seventies  also  are  a  part  of  the  standing  army  of 
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Mormonism,  thoroujj^hly  clriiled  and  c‘(|ui|)j)ed  for  preach¬ 
ing  service,  ever  ready  to  start  on  short  notice,  and  to 
journey  as  bidden  to  any  land.  They  are  organized  into 
(juoriims  or  councils  of  seventy  each,  with  rej^ular  j^ath- 
erinj^s,  while  over  each  (piorum  are  set  seven  presidents, 
and  one  president  with  two  counsellors  over  the  other  six. 
Phere  are  now  in  the  church  upwards  of  eiji^htv  of  the.se 
(piorums,  and  seven  presidents  to  rule  them  all,  and  one 
president  as  chief  functionary  with  his  two  counsellors  to 
aid  him. 

At  the  bottom  are  found  the  host  of  the  Hldcrs.  I'hev 
are  the  stuff  out  of  which  seventies,  hi<>^h  priests,  j)atri- 
archs  and  apostles  are  made  as  required.  Their  organ¬ 
ization  is  into  quorums  of  ninetv-six  each,  with  president 
and  two  counsellors. 

Rnterinj^  the  Aaronic  branch  of  the  sacred  order,  three 
jl^rades  are  found  ;  viz.,'  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons,  with 
a  bishoj)  and  two  counsellors  in  each  “ward”  to  bear  rule 
over  them.  The  bishop  represents,  not  an  order,  but  onlv 
an  office.  In  strictness  he  must  be  “a  literal  descendant 
of  Aaron”;  but  since  such  are  not  easy  to  find,  even  bv 
revelation,  it  is  permitted  that  he  be  a  hijj^h  j)riest  set 
apart  for  this  position.  The  Priest  is  to  preach,  baptize, 
administer  the  sacrament,  ordain  other  j)riests,  teachers, 
and  deacons,  and  to  preside  when  no  elder  is  present.  A 
priests’  quorum  numbers  forty-eij^ht  members,  with  a 
president  (the  bishop)  and  two  counsellors.  I  he  I'eneher 
is  to  watch  ov'^er  the  saints  (much  like  the  Methodist 
class-leaden,  see  that  they  do  their  duty  and  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  peace,  and  must  visit  them  regularly  in  their 
houses.  His  quorum  is  composed  of  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers,  with  a  president  and  two  counsellors.  And,  finally, 
the  Deacon  must  see  that  the  meeting-house  is  kej)t  clean 
and  in  order,  and  look  after  the  wants  of  the  |)oor  if 
directed  by  the  bishoj).  His  quorum  numbers  twelve, 
with  a  president  and  two  counsellors. 

The  various  branches  or  congregatic^ns  of  the  church 
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arc  organized  into  Stakes  of  Zion,  which  in  a  general  wav 
are  bounded  by  county  lines.  To  each  stake  is  assigned 
a  president,  or  presiding  bishop,  with  two  counsellors,  as 
authority  suj)reme  under  the  apostleship  and  first  presi¬ 
dency.  To  each  also  belongs  a  High  Council,  or  church 
court,  composed  of  twelve  high  priests,  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  offences.  In  this  and  other  church  courts,  in¬ 
cluding  one  of  higher  and  a  second  of  lower  grade,  is 
found  another  not  unpraiseworthy  attempt  to  conform 
literally,  in  the  administration  ol  justice  and  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  difficulties,  to  gos}>el  teaching ;  such  passages 
as  Matt,  xviii.  15-18  and  i  Cor.  vi.  1-8.  Lawyers  and  all 
legal  machinery,  precedents,  forms,  etc.,  were  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Not  law  but  ecpiitv  was  to  prevail  among 
the  saints.  Every  case  was  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
With  the  court  divided,  half  for  either  party,  and  with 
inspiration  to  help,  the  facts  were-to  be  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  the  decision  to  be  rendered  infallibly  and 
in  righteousness,  with  no  cost  to  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
A  stake  house  is  ordinarilv  provided,  in  which  quarterly 
conferences  are  held.  Each  stake  is  subdivided  into 
IVan/s,  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  population ; 
and  each  ward  has  its  bishop,  as  well  as  its  quota  of 
priests,  teachers,  deacons;  and  as  well  a  bishop’s  court,  a 
meeting-house,  social  hall,  relief  society  hall,  .Sunday- 
school,  and  associations  for  the  spiritual,  literary,  and  so¬ 
cial  culture  of  young  men,  young  women,  and  children. 
Twice  a  year,  in  April  and  October,  General  Conferences 
are  held,  to  which  thi^usands  regularly  gather.  At  these, 
abundant  teaching  and  exhortation  are  dispensed  by  the 
leaders.  The  general  church  officers  are  chosen,  and 
missionaries  nominated  by  the  first  presidency  are  elected 
or  “  sustained  ”  by  the  vote  of  all  the  people  assembled. 

The  number  of  the  Mormon  priesthood  in  its  various 
orders  is  something  quite  astonishing.  Thus,  according 
to  statistics  presented  to  the  conference  held  April,  1884, 
for  a  population  in  and  about  Utah  of  138,876,  there  were 
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not  less  than  28,838  church  functionaries  of  the  orders  of 
Aaron  and  Melchizedek,  or  not  far  from  one  to  four  of 
old  and  young,  male  and  female.  The  number  in  each 
rank  was  as  follows:  The  first  presidency,  3;  apostles, 
12;  patriarchs,  68;  high  priests,  3,413;  seventies,  4,747, 
elders,  12,191 ;  priests,  1,61 1 ;  teachers,  1,786;  and  deacons, 
5,022. 


.MORMON  PROPAGANDISM. 

No  feature  of  the  Latter-day  Church  is  more  character¬ 
istic  than  this.  Here,  as  at  .so  many  points,  the  aim  was 
evidently  after  originality,  or,  as  the  saints  claim,  after 
strict  conformity  to  New  Testament  ideas  and  methods. 
Probably  no  church  has  ever  sent  forth  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  its  members  to  herald  its  doctrines  than  this  one, 
and  it  is  also  likely  that  few,  if  any,  can  reckon  up  so 
many  converts  gathered  in  a  like  space  of  time.  In  the¬ 
ory  every  man  is  a  priest  and  every  priest  is  a  preacher. 
The  entire  male  membership  are  ministers  in  some  form 
or  degree,  are  at  some  point  administrators  in  the  great 
gospel  work.  Each  disciple  must  make  all  needed  sacri¬ 
fices  in  behalf  of  the  kingdom.  His  first  and  foremost 
duty  is  to  this,  not  to  self  or  family.  He  is  to  live  subject 
to  call.  The  higher  authorities  are  to  decide  what,  when, 
where,  and  how  long  he  shall  serve.  In  the  home,  the 
Sunday-school,  and  the  various  priesthood  meetings,  one 
entire  sex,  and  from  childhood,  is  kept  in  training  for  ser¬ 
vice;  is  drilled  in  argument  and  citation  of  texts,  in  modes 
of  attack  and  defense.  The  first  missionaries  went  out 
with  great  expectations.  In  particular  the  American  In¬ 
dians  and  the  Jews  would  need  but  the  bare  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  finding  of  the  Book  to  be  convinced,  and  to 
flock  to  the  standard  of  the  prophet ;  and,  entering  for¬ 
eign  fields,  it  was  fondly  believed  that,  possessed  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  they  could  without  learning  speak  all 
languages  at  once  with  ease  and  elegance.  They  cared 
not  whither  they  went.  In  1837,  just  before  starting,  one 
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hundred  and  nine  elders  were  divided  into  eight  com¬ 
panies  of  thirteen  each,  and  sent  north,  east,  south,  west, 
northeast,  northwest,  southeast,  and  southwest.  It  was 
the  original  practice  to  call  at  each  conference  for  volun¬ 
teers,  but  later  and  ever  since  appointment  has  been  by 
draft.  The  first  presidency  determines  the  number  need¬ 
ed,  and  calls  upon  each  settlement  for  its  quota.  The  se¬ 
lection  is  made  by  the  presidents  of  stakes  or  by  the  ward 
bishops,  and  the  names  are  reported  at  the  April  and 
October  conferences,  and  voted  upon  by  the  multitude. 
To  be  thus  chosen,  “sustained,”  and  set  apart  is  to  go  as  a 
matter  of  course.  To  decline  would  be  a  serious  offense, 
and  even  to  hesitate  would  be  to  lose  caste,  as  one  near  to 
apostasy.  His  field  is  chosen  for  each  one,  and  also  the 
date  of  starting  is  named.  They  go  forth  in  pairs,  and  at 
their  own  charges,  following  thus  to  the  letter  the  apos¬ 
tles,  who  were  sent  “without  purse  or  scrip.”  No  phrase 
is  quoted  more  or  with  greater  satisfaction.  Journeying 
to  their  destination,  no  matter  how  remote,  they  pay  or 
beg  their  own  way.  In  1857  a  company  of  seventy-five 
elders  set  out  on  foot  from  Salt  Lake  to  travel  eastward 
across  the  plains,  and  each  one  pushed  a  hand  cart  holding 
his  entire  stock  of  supplies  for  the  long  journey  to  the 
Missouri.  Business  and  family  are  left  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  Providence  or  the  church.  Abroad  they  depend 
wholly  upon  the  people  for  food,  shelter,  and  raiment,  and 
remain  until  ordered  home.  The  term  of  service  varies 
according  to  circumstances  from  two  to  four  years.  Re¬ 
turning,  the  elder  gathers  up  his  converts  and  brings 
them  as  trophies  to  Zion. 

Strangest  of  all,  missionaries  are  by  no  means  always 
chosen  because  of  superior  piety  or  intellectual  gifts,  but 
considerations  far  more  earthly  not  seldom  find  a  place. 
The  magnates  desire  to  have  their  sons  see  the  world. 
Some  are  sent  that,  separated  from  evil  companions,  they 
may  be  cured  of  dissipation.  T roublesome  or  obnoxious 
spirits  are  in  this  novel  way  put  beyond  the  power  to  make 
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mischief.  The  attempt  is  made  to  bind  others  to  the  faith 
by  setting  them  to  defend  it.  And,  so  often  is  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  punishment  inflicted  by  summary  removal  to  foreign 
parts,  that,  hearing  how  this  and  that  one  has  been  “  sent 
on  a  mission,”  a  smile  follows,  and  the  question.  What 
offense  has  he  committed?  Colonies  are  also  planted,  and 
new  settlements  are  commonly  formed  by  the  same  effect¬ 
ual  method  of  drafting  individuals  and  families,  and  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  go,  at  no  matter  what  cost  of  inconvenience 
or  pecuniary  sacrifice.  At  no  point  is  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  more  clearly  revealed. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  Mormon  church  has 
sent  forth  from  Utah  some  2,700,  or  at  the  rate  of  up¬ 
wards  130  per  annum;  and  since  1830  not  less  than  4,200, 
or  80  a  year  upon  an  average.  The  number  of  missiona¬ 
ries  appf)inted  in  1880,  the  semi-centennial  year  of  the 
church,  was  216;  in  1881  it  was  189;  in  1882,  200;  and  in 
1883,  170.  Besides,  thousands  of  European  elders  have 
preached  wherever  sent,  at  home  or  to  other  peoples. 
The  first  missionaries  entered  Canada  in  1833,  and  En¬ 
gland  in  1 837.  By  1 840  they  had  penetrated  W ales,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  .\ustralia,  and  the  East  Indies.  Palestine 
heard  the  gospel  in  1841,  the  Society  Islands  in  1844, 
France  in  1849,  and  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1850.  A  year  later  Norway, 
Iceland,  Chili,  and  Germany  had  been  reached;  a  year 
later  still  Burmah,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  in  1853  Prussia,  China,  Ceylon,  Hindostan, 
and  the  West  Indies;  Spain  and  Turkey  in  1854,  Brazil  in 
1855,  the  Netherlands  in  1861,  Austria  in  1864,  and  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1877.  But  in  spite  of  abundant  and  self-denying 
labors,  the  seed  sown  in  heathen  soil  has  brought  forth  no 
fruit,  and  also  in  Catholic  countries  slight  return  has  been 
found.  For  ten  years  converts  poured  in  from  New  En¬ 
gland  and  the  Middle  States,  but  before  the  prophet’s 
death  this  source  of  supply  had  begun  to  fail.  Next,  and 
for  fifteen  years.  Great  Britain  was  the  harvest  field,  and 
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later,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Latest  of  all,  emissaries 
from  Utah  have  entered  the  Southern  States,  and  bap¬ 
tisms  not  a  few  have  rewarded  their  toil. 

The  Mormon  elder  is  commissioned  to  perform  a  double 
duty.  Not  only  must  he  convert,  he  must  also  gather  to  / 
Zion  the  adherents  he  has  made  to  the  gospel.  Almost 
from  the  beginning  Smith  sought  to  collect  his  followers 
and  enjoined  upon  them  to  dwell  together.  The  reason 
alleged  was  that  ancient  prophecy  might  thus  be  fulfilled ; 
that  the  righteous  might  the  better  receive  instruction 
and  be  safe  from  temptation,  might  escape  from  the  ruin 
soon  to  befall  “  Babylon,”  and  be  ready  for  the  near 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  But  evidently  he  saw  that 
they  could  in  this  way  be  far  more  easily  managed  and 
moulded,  and  his  proposed  kingdom  would  the  better 
become  a  solid  reality.  Hence  the  duty  of  gathering  has 
always  been  strenuously  enforced.  It  is  widely  claimed 
that  no  sooner  is  a  neophyte  baptized  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  than  he  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  longing  to 
forsake  home  and  friends  and  hasten  to  dwell  with  his 
fellow-saints.  Since  most  of  those  who  embrace  the 
Latter-day  gospel  are  poor,  pecuniary  aid  has  been  found 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  long  journey  over  sea  and 
land  might  become  possible.  Rich  proselytes  are  always 
exhorted  to  aid  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  in  1849 
the  Perpetual  Emigration  Fund  was  instituted,  from  which 
a  part  or  all  the  cost  of  the  passage  is  furnished  as  a 
loan  to  such  as  require  assistance.  Before  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the  plains  were  commonly 
crossed  with  ox  teams  or  on  foot.  In  1856,  in  order  that 
the  cost  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  so  the 
emigration  be  raised  to  a  maximum,  Brigham  Young 
devised  “by  revelation”  the  famous  hand-cart  scheme, 
which  resulted  so  disastrously  in  suffering  and  loss  of 
life  from  frost  and  hunger.  Since  the  first  company  of 
English  saints  reached  Nauvoo  in  1840,  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  have  emigrated  from  foreign  lands,  and 
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this  number  is  added  to  at  the  average  rate  of  about  two 
thousand  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fifty-four  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  the  Mormon  church  has  received  not  less  than  a 
million  members.  Of  these  a  large  proportion,  however, 
were  converts  only  in  name,  never  thoroughly  identified 
themselves  with  the  system,  and  soon  fell  away.  After 
Nauvoo  followed  a  sloughing  off  of  at  least  half,  and  in 
1869  came  a  serious  apostasy.  In  Great  Britain,  when 
polygamy  was  proclaimed  in  1853,  the  church  was  almost 
broken  up  by  rebellion  and  desertion.  Between  1850  and 
1855  the  baptisms  were  32,637,  while  the  excommuni¬ 
cations  were  15,197,  or  nearlv  half  as  many.  In  the 
Scandinavian  mission,  between  1854  and  1883,  some  35,000 
were  received,  but  upwards  of  11,000  were  lost  by  dis¬ 
affection,  and  that  before  emigration.  .Almost  every  br  ight 
intellect  and  vigorous  will  is  sure  to  fall  from  Latter-day 
grace  sooner  or  later.  'I'he  fetters  are  too  painful,  the 
bondage  too  abject.  .And  the  forcible  statement  is  almost 
literally  true  that  “  Mormonism  is  like  a  region  of  shifting 
sand,  losing  upon  one  side  what  it  gains  upon  the  «4her.” 


SOITRCKS  OK  S’l  KKNCTH. 


How  shall  we  account  for  the  growth  and  achievements 
of  this  system  of  doctrine  and  church  order,  whose  story 
and  prominent  leatures  have  now  in  brief  been  set  forth? 
And  first,  it  is  confessedly  and  designedly  eclectic,  con¬ 
glomerate,  and  boastfully  claims  to  be  cosmopolitan,  and 
composed  of  elements  gathered  from  all  quarters,  sacred 
or  secular,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Christian,  Hebrew  or 
heathen,  and  so  has  something  for  everybody.  It  there¬ 
fore  combines  elements  borrowed  from  such  diverse 
sources  as  Unitarianism  and  Swedenborgianism,  Roman¬ 
ism  and  Rationalism,  Materialism  and  .Spiritualism,  .Tuda- 
ism  and  Polytheism,  .Millenarianism,  Formalism,  and  Lit¬ 
eralism.  While  at  some  points  ultra  liberal,  at  others  it  is 
as  ultra  conservative.  The  theocracy,  though  |)urely 
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democratic  in  form,  is  yet  in  spirit  intensely  and  only 
aristocratic  and  even  monarchical.  In  addition,  it  is  pro¬ 
tean,  flexible,  tied  to  nothing,  able  quickly  to  face  any  way. 

Mormonism  is  adapted  to  the  intellectual  capacities  of'' 
the  masses,  the  multitude  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  the 
wretched,  the  Pariahs  of  society.  To  these  are  offered 
just  what  they  are  sure  always  to  hunger  for,  bold  as¬ 
sumption  and  boundless  assertion,  great  show  of  author¬ 
ity,  these  helping  to  certitude  in  faith ;  salvation  by  forms, 
by  the  legerdemain  of  rite,  the  hocus-pocus  of  initiation 
and  anointing;  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, and 
profuse  quotation  of  texts,  and  specially  such  as  are  set  in 
the  poetical  and  obscure  diction  of  the  prophets.  The 
same  minds  delight  in  prodigies.  “  Quod  ignotumy  pro 
mirifico."  The  more  mysterious  the  more  true.  The  se- 
cresy,  too,  of  the  endowments  has  a  charm,  and  as  well 
the  oftices  and  titles  which  each  one  may  possess.  Of 
such  gew-gaws  and  tinsel  this  church  has  unlimited  store. 
And  who  is  not  flattered  by  the  assurance  that  he  is  of  the 
few  wise  and  blessed  of  the  race,  that  the  many  outside 
his  coterie  are  foolish  and  doomed !  No  doubt,  also,  by 
setting  the  standard  of  morality  so  lamentably  low,  and  of¬ 
fering  salvation  to  the  worst  on  such  easy  terms  as  exter¬ 
nal  obedience  and  service,  thousands  have  been  captured 
and  held.  The  promise,  too,  of  land  is  a  lure  to  many.  ^ 

Then,  the  first  elders  took  up  with  great  vigor  certain 
exciting  doctrines,  which  never  fail  to  fascinate  the  same 
class,  like  the  return  of  the  Jews,  the  speedy  coming  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  idea,  also,  was 
captivating  of  having  a  living  prophet  for  teacher  and 
guide,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  early 
church,  including  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  By  comparison, 
the  religionists  roundabout  seemed  to  be  feeding  on  empty 
husks.  Still  further,  this  was,  and  is  yet  another  dream  of 
Utopia,  of  lifting  humanity  to  bliss  on  earth.  Smith  was 
but  an  Owen,  Fourier,  or  St.  Simon  over  again,  and  Kirt- 
land  and  Nauvoo  were  merely  New  Harmony,  New  Leba- 
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non,  Brook  Farm,  and  Oneida  Community  with  variations. 

.VIormonism  was  an  ignorant,  but  well-meant  attempt  to 
round  out  and  amend  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  Guilt 
for  Adam’s  sin,  infant  damnation,  a  shapeless  God  without 
j)arts  or  passions,  anti  wht)  was  as  truly  three  as  one,  were 
notions  not  to  be  enduretl.  Smith  alone  of  mortals  could 
uncover  the  hidden  sense  of  the  phrases,  “Spirits  in  pris¬ 
on,”  “  Baptism  for  the  dead,”  etc.  In  this  audacious  at¬ 
tempt  at  improvements  we  can  also  trace  j)rotest  aj^ainst 
sourness  and  j>;'loom  in  relij^ion.  Let  there  be  no  more 
months  of  conviction  preceding  conversion,  nor  woes  tJ 
the  “  mourner's  bench,”  nor  terror  through  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  a  holv  Ciod.  A  protest  as  well  against  extreme 
Protestant  notions  of  individualism  and  independence. 
Thus,  as  to  Rome,  have  been  attracted  such  as  were 
wearied  with  debate  and  division,  or  were  too  timid  or  in¬ 
dolent  to  undertake  to  think  b)r  themselves  or  essay  to 
stand  alone,  leaning  onlv  upon  God  and  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  endeavor. 

Smith  was  fortunate  in  securing  so  early  so  large  a 
number  of  voting  men,  who,  to  whole-souled  devotion 
and  unbounded  zeal,  to  faith  which  nothing  could  scan¬ 
dalize  and  a  courage  which  knew  no  fear,  and  counted  en¬ 
durance  and  ))eril  a  joy,  added  j^reat  force  of  character 
and  even  certain  intellectual  abilities  (not  culture)  of  no 
mean  order.  'I'he  f’ratts,  both  Orson  and  Parley,  the 
Spencers.  Young,  Kimball.  Kigdon,  and  scores  of  others, 
with  purpose  united  and  hearts  beating  as  one,  constituted 
a  force  which  in  any  cause  could  not  fail  to  make  a  notable 
stir. 

And,  finally,  a  large  fraction  of  all  the  results  must  be 
attributed  to  the  organization.  The  machine  is  well  nigh 
perfect,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  uses.  The  entire 
stock  of  energy  is  adjusted  and  massed  and  wielded  with 
marvelous  skill,  and  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Since  1853  the  church  has  been  well  nigh  run  by  momen¬ 
tum  gathered  in  the  cpiarter  centurv  preceding. 
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A  uric  1,K  I  I . 

TIIK  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  GERMANY,  WITH 
SOME  REFERENCE  TO  THAT  OF 
OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


»V  I'ROKKSSOR  \I.  S(  (>|  |.  (  IHKOI.OCIC SKMINARY. 

A  UKCKNT  Study  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
relations  in  (Tcnnanv'  has  led,  very  naturally,  to  an  inves- 
tijjjation  of  the  moral  state  ot  the  nation  in  which  such 
stranj^e  theories  abound  and  such  able  champions  of  or¬ 
thodoxy  and  heterodoxy  fi^ht  their  battles. 

Various  circumstances  just  now  conspire  to  give  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  to  an  inquiry  into  the  national  life  of  Germany. 
'Phe  great  military  success  of  the  present  generation  and 
the  national  unity  attained  thereby  have  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  every  form  of  social  and  political  life.  The 
unsettling  of  former  relations  between  church  and  school, 
and  the  attempt  to  secularize  the  latter ;  the  new  laws  which 
made  marriage  and  baptism  and  ecclesiastical  functions 
largely  voluntary  in  the  mode  of  their  execution;  the 
restive  imperial  consciousness  which  unwisely  waged  war 
with  the  Rope, — all  these  have  stirred  up  conservatives 
against  liberals,  clergy  against  laity,  Protestant  against 
Romanist,  and  in  the  torrent  of  fierce  logic  and  invective 
brought  the  unhealthy  elements  in  the  nation  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  startled  all  earnest  men  by  the  spectacle  of  cor¬ 
ruption  hitherto  unknown  and  crime  increasing  beyond  all 
{precedent. 

A  further  element  of  intense  interest  in  this  parallel  of 
contemporary  phenomena  is  the  appearance,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  religicms  decline,  neglect  of  the  ideal  and  spirit- 

'  See  Current  Discussions  in  Theology,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  133  f. 
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ual  in  the  national  thought;  and,  on  the  other,  a  grovvinu^ 
materialism,  a  science  which  ij^nores  the  unseen,  and  a 
theory  of  life  which  is  essentially  and  practically  Kpicu- 
rean.  Whether  it  be  a  lej^itimate  case  of  post  hoc  cry^o 
propter  hoc,  we  need  not  now  discuss.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  never  before  in  German  life  was  the  preva¬ 
lent  spirit  of  the  people  so  mercantile,  j^reedy,  and  of  the 
earth  earthy  as  now;  that  never  was  the  learninj^  of  the 
nation  so  devoted  to  physical  .science  and  .so  readv  to  draw 
the  coarsest  conclusions  for  morals  and  societv  from  fixed 
laws  and  atoms :  and  also  that  never  belore  has  the  land 
had  so  many  criminals,  or  sucli  aj^^ravated  offences  aj^ainst 
common  decency,  or  so  many  men  cryinj^  “  Down  with  the 
l)riests,”  as  well  as  “Down  with  all  order,  for  the  time  of 
the  proletariat  has  come,”  as  durinj^^  the  present  g^enera- 
lion.  In  1S76  the  eminent  economist  and  liberal,  Schul/e- 
Delit/sch,  said:  “Any  man,  who  is  nol  in  the  deepest  val- 
lev  of  itrnorance  of  Cierman  affairs,  will  admit  that  the 
whole  social  and  moral  condition  ot  things  has  reached  a 
point  where  thev  threaten  to  dash  into  an  abyss  of  ruin.” 
Socialists  and  sober  theoloj^ians  ajj^ree  in  their  diagnosis 
of  the  disea.sed  body  politic.  And  thouj^h  the  charges 
are  hurled  by  opposing  hosts,  the  nature  of  the  charges 
is  sadly  the  same.  Utter  and  absolute  selfishness,  the  law. 
Egoism,  the  highest  principle.  God  and  virtue  and  im¬ 
mortality,  but  poetic  phrases.  A  century  ago  the  wars 
for  liberty  which  crushed  Napoleon  killed  the  old  Ration¬ 
alism  in  Germany.  There  followed  a  return  towards  the 
faith  of  the  Reformation;  and  many  noble  truths  were 
emphasized  by  the  transcendental-idealistic  philosophy  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel.  rhen  came  the  reaction,  in  our 
generation,  towards  clearness,  historic  criticism,  and  the 
natural  sciences.  Its  leading  characteristic  is  a  material¬ 
istic  individualism,  a  more  or  less  refined  secularism, 
which  puts  the  claims  of  country,  family,  society,  and 
friends  second  to  those  of  personal  gratification  and  im¬ 
mediate  i)leasure.  In  the  domain  of  politics  this  levelling 
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movement  rtnds  its  headquarters  among  the  Socialists. 
Pile  trinity  of  ini(]uitv  which  I  have  heard  Johann  Most 
denounce  ctnisists  ol  Phrone — whether  of  emperor  or 
president;  Altar — whether  of  priest  or  preacher;  and 
Money-bag  —  whether  of  bank  or  beggar.  The  rapid 
growth  of  socialism  in  Germany  —  many  of  its  followers 
belonging  to  the  educated  and  upper  classes  —  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  national  unrest  and  discontent  amid  increased  taxes, 
financial  panics,  and,  most  of  all,  the  sad  awakening  that 
follows  militarv  glorv  and  false  pros])eritv. 

In  1871  there  were  1 20,000  socialist  voters  in  the  nation. 
In  1877  there  were  497,000,  who  sent  twelve  members  to 
parliament.  In  1871  the  election  in  I3erlin  showed  but 
1,961  communistic  votes.  But  in  1878  the  number  had 
risen  to  56,336  a  sad  showing  in  the  brilliant  capital  »>f 
the  new  em|)irc.  In  Hamburg  and  Leipsic  and  such 
citv  centres,  the  growth  is  about  ctpiallv  rapid.  Bven 
into  remote  country  districts  socialist  writings  find  their 
wav  and  do  their  work.  When  the  law  was  jiassed  three 
vears  ago  jirohibiting  all  such  j)ublicati«)ns,  there  were 
forty-seven  pa|>ers  and  magazines  in  regular  circulation, 
with  subscription  lists  running  from  10,000  to  55,000. 

In  the  field  of  science  the  prevailing  currents  of 
thought  run  towards  theories  of  materialistic  develop¬ 
ment.  Darwinism  is  popularly  .spoken  of  as  a  fact,  secu¬ 
larism  is  the  gosj)el,  and  matter  and  its  laws  the  only  cer¬ 
tainty.  Phis  popular  materialism  rejects  God,  and  makes 
morals  but  .self-intere.st,  limited  by  some  social  consider¬ 
ations.  X'irchow,  the  eminent  scientist,  says'  culture  and 
morals  cannot  be  reached  in  Ciermany  until  religious  in¬ 
struction  does  away  with  a  .supernatural  God.  O. 
.Schmidt  declares*  :  “The  con.science  is  an  educational  re¬ 
sult  of  |)articular  races  and  tribes.”  Hundreds  of  profess^ 
ors  and  lecturers,  and  not  a  few  preachers,  take  up  these 
eudasmonistic  views  and  preach  them  into  itching  ears, 
until  now  the  poison  has  soaked  down  into  the  verv  low- 

'  In  Kbrard’s  Apolojfetik,  V'ol.  i.  p.  432.  *  Ibid.,  p.  417. 
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est  classes  of  the  populace.  And  the  results  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Not  lon^  a^o  a  criminal  in  a  prison  on  the  Rhine 
left  scratched  ujkhi  the  wall  of  his  cell  this  philosophy  for 
his  successor  ‘  ;  “1  will  say  a  word  to  you.  I'here  is  no 
heaven  and  no  hell.  When  you  are  once  dead  there  is 
an  end  of  everythinj^.  Therefore,  you  scoundrels,  jj^rab 
wherever  you  can  j^et  it,  only  don’t  let  yourselves  be 
i^rabbed.  Amen.”  The  ))risons  of  Germany  are  full  of 
materialists  of  that  brutal  sort.  There  are,  it  is  true,  not 
a  few  men  of  the  same  schc)ol  of  thought  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  race,  and  some  of  them  have 
labored  for  what  they  call  “Free  Relii^ion.”  In  1880  there 
were  136  societies  or  conj^re^ations  with  twenty-two 
preachers  belon^in^  to  the  Free  Relig^ious  League."  Phere 
are  also  about  half  as  many  independent  rationalistic  soci¬ 
eties;  though  the  number  of  these  is  decreasing.  This 
League  was  formed  in  1881  as  a  branch  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Free  Thinkers’  League,  which  was  formed  at  Brus¬ 
sels  in  1880.  The  leader  is  Dr.  Biichner,  the  well-known 
author  of  “  Force  and  Matter.”  Already  ten  papers  and 
magazines,  besides  many  lectures  and  tracts,  are  at  work 
for  it.  Branch  societies  are  being  formed  to  promote  sec¬ 
ular  morals;  and  only  persons  of  full  age  and  good  char¬ 
acter  are  admitted  to  membership. 

There  is  something  very  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of 
able  and  learned  men  seeking  to  frame  a  religion  without 
God,  and  a  system  of  morals  resting  only  upon  matter  and 
human  reason. 

In  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  League,  held  in  1881,  an 
effort  was  made  to  state  the  Free  Thinker’s  Creed,  or,  as 
it  is  entitled,  “Attempt  to  explain  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  frame  our  religious  convictions.”  The  chief 
points  presented  were:" 

'  Das  Verbrecherthum,  von  Karl  Fulda,  1883,  p.  19. 

*Cf.  Freireligidser  Kalender,  Almanach  filr  Freidenker,  1882,  Klftcr  jalir- 
gang,  Gotha. 

Freireligidser  Kalender.  p.  19. 
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“  1.  VV'c  hold  the  |)rinciple  of  free  self-deterniiiuition  in 
all  religions  matters. 

“II,  We  hold  the  reason  and  inner  life  of  men  to  be 
the  only  sources  of  all  relijj^ioiis  knowledge. 

“111.  The  subject  of  this  knowledge  for  us  is  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  its  orijii^inal  unity  and  in  its  relations  to  man;  but 
especially  the  social  life  of  man  and  the  relations  of  men 
to  one  another  and  to  the  race. 

“IV.  The  moral  laws  which  rule  human  life,  we  re- 
if^ard  as  products  ol  social  develoj)ment,  and,  therefore,  as 
somethinjr  not  bindinj^  and  fixed  for  all  times  and  circum¬ 
stances;  but  as  something  changing  according  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstances;  and  developing  towards  higher 
completeness. 

“V.  The  foundation  and  the  obligatory  force  of  moral 
laws  we  find  in  their  needfulness  for  the  welfare  and 
ha[)piness  ol  man;  so  that,  according  to  our  conviction, 
human  life  is  hapj)iest,  and  the  general  good  best  secured, 
where  moral  commandments  have  their  purest  and  high¬ 
est  development,  and  have  the  most  binding  force  for  the 
individual. 

“\’^1.  To  set  uj)  a  binding  confession  in  reference  to 
even  our  religious  convictions,  we  hold  to  be  impracti¬ 
cable,  because  of  the  variety  and  changeableness  of  relig¬ 
ious  convictions — a  mutability  founded  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  and  attested  by  history.  Such  an  obligation 
would  do  violence  to  the  conscience-life  in  both  soci¬ 
ety  and  the  individual.  Binding  creeds  have  always  led 
to  oppression  of  conscience  and  priestly  tyranny.” 

VVe  are  told,  further,  that  “a  spirit  without  a  brain  is 
nonsense,  and  belongs  to  the  department  of  belief  in 
ghosts.”  Of  the  common  phrase,  “  God  is  a  spirit,”  it  is 
said:  “There  is  nothing  more  senseless  than  this.”  “If 
Ciod  is  a  spirit  he  must  be  a  person  —  and  that  with  brain 
and  nervous  system.  For  it  must  be  emphasized  again 
and  again,  that  a  spirit  without  personality,  without  cor¬ 
poreal  ground,  without  brain  and  nervous  system,  is  from 
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the  stand-point  of  empirical  reason  unthinkable,  and  is  a 
ghostly  absurdity.” 

Thus  God,  if  there  be  a  Crod,  and  the  soul  of  man, 
if  he  have  a  soul,  are  a  product  of  matter,  and  in  no 
sense  its  cause  or  anterior  to  it,  for  “  that  the  forces  of 
nature  existed  and  wrought  before  there  was  spirit,  is  a 
fact  of  which  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  gives  contin¬ 
uous  proof.” 

Such  are  the  teachings  —  seasoned  with  sarcasm,  and 
sneers  at  ghosts  and  priestcraft  and  owls  and  Dens  ex  ma- 
ekina  —  which  prevail  in  scientific  circles  in  Germany, 
which  have  largely  seized  upon  the  Rea/schiilen,  and  so  far 
permeated  the  common  schools  that  Christian  parents 
often  hesitate  about  allowing  their  children  to  attend 
them.  Von  Hartmann  says;  “Almost  all  naturalists  [in 
Germany],  physiologists,  and  physicians  are  materialists”  ; 
and  then  adds:  “That  materialism  smites  religious  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  face  gains  for  it  in  our  time  all  the  more  fol¬ 
lowers.”  Professor  Wach  (referring  to  Germany)  says  in 
his  paper  (jn  Christianity  and  Modern  Soeiety,  read  before 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1879:  “Faith  in  the  historic 
facts  of  Christianity  is  extinct  in  the  mass  of  the  educated 
and  half  educated.  In  many  parts  of  the  nation,  among 
the  working-people  and  up  to  the  intellectual  aristocracy, 
there  reigns  a  complete  lack  of  all  religion.” 

Side  by  side  with  wide-spread  materialism  and  senti¬ 
mental  culture  of  the  “Sorrows  of  VVerther”  sort,  there 
appears  in  Germany  an  alarming  growth  of  pessimistic 
views  of  life.  Within  twenty  years  Schopenhauer  has 
become  the  mo.st  popular  philosopher.  “  The  F^hilosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,”  written  by  his  disciple,  von  Hart¬ 
mann,  went  through  three  editions  in  1870,  when  it 
appeared,  and  through  eight  editions  between  1870  and 
1878.  It  is  disgust  of  life  and  living  formulated  and 
defended.  Von  Hartmann,  a  brilliant  genius,  entered  the 
army ;  but  a  kick  from  his  horse  disabled  him  forever, 
and  sent  him  with  an  incurable  wound  to  spend  his  days 
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between  couch  and  chair.  Into  such  a  beclouded  and 
embittered  personality  the  misanthropic  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer  poured  itself;  and  through  von  Hartmann 
it  has  gone  forth  with  the  beguiling  words  of  a  poetic 
despair  to  bewitch  the  youth  of  Germany.  This  world  is 
the  worst  possible.  The  sad  cry  of  old  is  repeated  by 
despairing  lips,  "omnia  fui  ct  mhil  cxpedit."  The  last 
wise  word  is  " patet  exitus."  Germany  is  full  of  young 
men  like  Poe,  with  a  raven  of  despair  ever  sitting  above 
the  door,  while  their  midnight  confession  of  hopelessness 
breaks  forth,  “My  sold  from  out  that  shadow  shall  be 
lifted  nevermore,”  How  deep  this  pessimism  has  eaten 
into  the  vitals  of  the  people  will  be  abundantly  manifest 
when  we  consider  the  moral  statistics  of  recent  years. 
The  highest  rate  of  suicide  in  luirope  is  found  in  the 
heart  of  (Termany,  .\nd  the  crime  now  most  prevalent 
is  just  that  which  bears  the  desperate  stamp  of  material¬ 
istic  fatality.  Professor  von  Bar,  a  high  legal  authority, 
savs'  that  the  present  dreadful  and  increasing  criminality 
in  his  country  is  marked  (i  )  by  its  coldbloodedness  and 
premeditation.  I  le  cites  such  cases  as  the  dynamite  clock 
of  Thomas.  Such  crime  works  in  associations,  as  among 
the  Nihilists,  Fenians,  Communists,  and  Socialists.  Crim¬ 
inals  now  act,  too,  with  an  air  almost  of  injured  inno¬ 
cence,  and  taken  redhanded  seem  to  say  in  every  move¬ 
ment:  “  It  could  not  be  helped.  It  was  so  ordained.  It 
was  a  struggle  for  existence.  My  victim  had  to  fall.  It 
may  be  sad,  but  it  is  not  something  to  mourn  over.  We 
can  only  understand  it  and  explain  it.  It  is  something  that 
must  be.”  .Modern  crime  is  further  distinguished  (2)  by 
its  frequent  conjunction  with  suicide.  Fatalistic,  materi¬ 
alistic  views  underlie  the  evil.  It  is  a  balancing  of  life 
and  death,  pleasurable  and  painful  movements  of  the 
brain  ;  and  when  life  is  no  longer  worth  living,  it  is  a 
simple  calculation  to  choose  death. 

'  Die  charakteristischen  ZUge  des  neuesten  Verbrecherthums. — Deutsche 
Revue,  Juni,  1883. 
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Before  ])r()ceeding  to  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail  the 
moral  condition  of  Germany,  there  are  some  ^^eneral  con¬ 
siderations  which  must  be  stated,  especially  in  view  of 
the  comparative  statistics  of  our  subject. 

It  is  verv  difficult  bv  means  of  certain  percentages  of 
criminals  to  population  to  estimate  relative  criminality. 
And  that  for  such  reasons  as  these:  “Circumstances 
make  the  thief,”  and  circumstances  are  very  different  in 
different  countries.  The  cost  of  food  bears  a  certain 
rough  proportion  to  the  number  of  criminals.  When 
bread  is  cheap  theft  diminishes:  when  fuel  is  abundant 
robbery  is  not  so  common.  The  years  1867-8,  1872-4,  and 
1877-8  were  for  Europe  more  or  less  marked  by  commer¬ 
cial  depression  and  dear  food.  Wars  breed  lawlessness 
in  a  nation,  both  while  being  waged  and  after  their  close. 
Hence  the  years  1866,  1867,  1870.  1871  in  Germany  show 
abnormal  figures  in  many  directions.  Panics  in  business, 
also,  lead  to  transgression.  The  years  1872  to  1874  in 
Cxermany  are  marked  by  dark  lines  of  fraud  and  commer¬ 
cial  dishonesty.  Political  e.xcitement,  men  fighting  for 
civil  or  religious  liberty,  social  disturbances  —  such  as 
Nihilism  in  Russia  or  Socialism  in  Germany  —  introduce 
an  important  factor  into  our  estimate  (jf  national  wicked¬ 
ness.  Then,  laws  are  not  equally  strict  against  crime  in 
every  country ;  neither  are  similar  laws  executed  with 
like  stringency.  It  would  not  be  just  to  compare  the 
illegitimacy  given  for  Servia,  .67  per  cent,  or  Greece, 
1.47  per  cent,  with  that  of  Scotland,  8.48,  or  Denmark, 
10.12,  to  argue  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  crime  in  itself  is  not  always  a  safe  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  moral  state  of  a  people.  In  an  important 
respect  transgression  and  civilization  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  more  developed,  cultured  races  are  less  defensible  in 
the  presence  of  certain  temptations  than  the  more  bar¬ 
barous.  The  crime  of  murder  is  diminishing  in  France, 
but  immoral  assaults  upon  children  increased  between 
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1856  and  1869  from  38.9  per  cent  of  all  crime  against  the 
person  to  46.1  per  cent.  And,  according  to  the  best  in¬ 
formation,  New  England  leads  the  world  in  the  abominable 
vice  of  abortion.  Moral  statistics,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  deal  largely  with  the  negative  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  How  many  pure  men,  how  many  happy  homes,  how 
great  the  number  of  obedient  children,  faithful  officials, 
loyal  citizens,  and  true  subjects  in  every  walk  of  life  —  that 
can  be  learned  only  indirectly  and  by  a  constant  mental 
subtraction  of  the  depraved  and  the  criminal.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  growing  delinquency,  and  crime  becoming 
more  unclean  and  brutal,  there  may  be  national  progress, 
for  those  who  are  but  negatively  good,  and  simply  avoid 
transgression,  may  in  the  presence  of  abounding  wicked¬ 
ness  be  growing  in  the  love  of  virtue,  and  entering  with 
rising  zeal  into  every  good  work.  Such  limitations  must 
be  borne  in  mind  while  studying  the  statistics  which  fol¬ 
low;  and  we  state  them  here  at  the  outset,  as  our  limits 
will  prevent  us  from  referring  to  them  in  their  particular 
applications. 

We  ma}^  begin  our  moral  review  of  Germany  with  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  which,  while  scarcely  regarded 
as  a  crime  itself,  is  both  the  cause  and  companion  of 
every  kind  of  lawlessness. 

Between  1871  and  1879  there  was  a  very  slight  decrease 
in  the  whole  amount  of  beer  and  brandy  drunk  in  the 
nation,  from  90.1  litres  of  beer  per  head  to  89.8  —  a  falling 
off  of  about  half  a  pint;  and  from  9.7  litres  of  brandy  to 
9.3.  But,  according  to  late  reports,  a  decided  increase 
has  again  set  in,  and  1883  is  credited  with  six  per  cent 
more  liquor  consumed  than  in  1882. 

In  France  the  use  of  beer  has  grown  from  8.45  litres 
per  head  in  1830  to  21  litres  in  1875;  and  brandy  from 
1.09  in  1830  to  3  in  1878.  Thus  Germany  drinks  more 
than  four  times  as  much  beer,  and  three  times  as  much 
brandy  as  France.' 

'  The  authority  for  most  of  the  statistics  given  in  this  article  is  the  third 
edition,  1882,  of  von  Oettingen’s  Moralstatistik,  a  work  of  great  value. 
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Britain  and  America  have  the  sad  pre-eminence  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  world  in  drunkenness,  though  showing  many  signs 
of  improvement.  British  imported  wine  fell  off  nearly 
eight  per  cent  in  1882,  and  nine  per  cent  in  1880,  and  all 
imported  spirits  decreased  one  and  a  half  per  cent  in 
1882,  and  domestic,  one  per  cent.  But,  while  Britain  as 
a  whole  seems  improving,  those  that  do  drink  seem  to  be 
getting  worse.  Drunken  crimes  increased  between  1867 
and  1878  from  121,709  to  194,549. 

Scotland  drank  1.847  gallons  of  spirits  per  head  in  1866 
and  2.336  in  1876.  England  during  the  same  time  went 
from  .846  to  1. 1 13;  and  Ireland,  from  .857  to  1.376. 

The  same  tendency  is  just  as  marked  in  Germany.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  “simple  beer”  drunk  by  the  people  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago,  lager  beer  is  used  and  the  stronger  beer 
of  Bavaria.  And  while  beer  is  increasing,  brandy  is  in¬ 
creasing  still  more,  with  the  ever  recurring  result  that 
those  who  are  drunken  are  becoming  more  drunken  still. 
For  example,  between  1872  and  1875  the  use  of  brandy 
rose  from  5.9  litres  per  head,  in  Westphalia,  to  7.7;  in 
Rhineland,  from  2.8  to  3.7;  in  Silesia,  from  14.6  to  18.9;  in 
West  Prussia,  from  16.4  to  20.9;  in  Posen,  from  23.9  to 
3‘.9- 

Beer-drinking  in  Bavaria  has  grown  from  134  litres  per 
head  in  1840  to  278  in  1878,  or  more  than  doubled  in  one 
generation. 

Saloons  have  increased  in  number  out  of  all  proportion 
to  other  jjlaces  of  business.'  During  the  ten  years  from 
1868  to  1877  they  grew  by  fifty-one  per  cent. 

In  Wiirtemberg,  the  wine-stores  had  risen  in  1877  to 
more  than  16,000,  or  one  for  every  1 17  of  the  population. 
The  proportion  in  1858  vv-^as  one  for  181.  In  Baden  there 
is  a  wine-store  for  every  143 ;  in  Hesse,  for  every  166;  and 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  every  120  of  the  inhabitants. 

Adding  beer-saloons  to  wine-stores,  there  are,  all  told, 

'  Cf.  I.uthardt’s  Die  modernen  Weltanschauungen,  l-eipzig,  1880,  pp. 
99  {.,  and  notes,  pp.  235  f. 
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20,496  in  WUrtemberg,  or  one  for  every  97  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation!  The  annual  consumption  amounts  to  35  gallons 
per  head,  of  beer,  six  gallons  of  wine,  one  gallon  of  cider, 
and  one  gallon  of  brandy.  It  is  supposed  that  in  Baden 
the  yearly  cost  of  liquors  is  ninety  times  the  taxes  paid 
on  real  estate.  Between  1868  and  1877  the  saloons  rose 
from  5,910  to  8,935,  or  over  3,000.  While  in  1868  there 
was  an  ale-house  for  every  243  of  the  population,  in  1877 
there  was  one  for  every  169.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  the  proportion  ran  up  to  one  for  every  95,  93,  91, 
88,  73,  65.  59!  The  number  of  butcher-shops  remained 
stationary  while  the  brewers  increased  by  150  and  the  dis¬ 
tillers  by  2,500. 

Recent  financial  legislation  has  in  some  cases  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  Liberalism  and  free 
trade  notions  carried  to  an  extreme  gave  free  competition 
to  beer  and  brandy  sellers.  Encouraged  by  a  law  passed 
in  1873,  the  number  of  saloons  in  Alsace-Lorraine  has  in¬ 
creased  since  then  by  fifty  per  cent.  Before  1870  six  to 
seven  gallons  of  wine  were  sold  for  one  gallon  of  brandy. 
In  1876  the  sale  of  wine  stood  to  that  of  brandy  as  4  :  i . 
in  1877,  as  3  :  1 ;  in  1878,  as  2  :  1 ;  in  1879, 

These  startling  facts  are  calling  the  attention  of  all 
Christians,  patriots,  and  moralists  to  this  threatening 
calamity.  The  attention  of  Parliament  has  been  turned 
towards  it.  The  clergy  are  agitating  for  reform.  And 
in  March,  1883,  representative  men  of  all  classes  met,  and 
formed  the  “  German  Association  against  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  beverages.”  While  not  adopting  total  absti¬ 
nence  ground,  the  .Society  aims  (i)  at  raising  the  price  of 
liquor  by  a  state  and  city  tax  on  its  manufacture  and  sale, 
(2)  building  asylums  tor  inebriates,  and  (3)  establishing 
temperance  restaurants  and  innocent  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 

The  study  of  intemperance  leads  most  logically  to  the 
general  subject  of  crime,  for  more  than  ever  do  such 
nations  as  France  and  Germany,  in  which  the  growth  in 
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the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  marked,  show  the  vital  connec¬ 
tion  between  drunkenness  and  madness  and  crime.  The 
increasing^  consumption  of  brandy  in  France  is  accompanied 
by  alcohol  insanity,  now  five  times  as  frequent  as  twenty 
years  ago.  In  England  drunken  criminals  numbered  402 
per  100,000  of  the  population  in  1857,  and  849  in  1875.  In 
Massachusetts  between  i860  and  1879,  cases  of  crime  in¬ 
creased  from  16,517  to  28,153,  of  which  those  from  drunk¬ 
enness  rose  from  6,334  to  16,211.  And  in  Germany,  the 
prison  inspectors  of  Rhenish  Prussia  give  it  as  their 
unanimous  opinion,  and  that  of  all  such  officials,  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  criminals  under  their  care  be¬ 
came  lawless  through  strong  drink.  Of  the  male  patients 
in  German  insane  asylums  twenty-eight  per  cent  were 
drunkards.  And  half  the  expense  of  pauperism  is  traced 
to  the  beer-houses. 

VVe  turn  now  to  crime  in  general  and  the  sad  story  ol 
its  dark  growth. 

In  England  between  1857  and  1878,  accused  criminals 
decreased  from  53,674  to  50,843,  with  some  variation,  as 
in  1877,  when  the  number  was  54,065,  the  rate  per  thou¬ 
sand  sinking  from  2.72  to  2.14.  Scotch  crimes  diminished 
from  3,046  to  2,699  during  the  years  1870-9.  Ireland 
shows  improvement,  too,  of  4,936  reduced  to  4,363.  In 
Italy,  influenced  somewhat  by  the  political  struggles  for 
national  unity,  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  rose  from 
36,523  in  1866  to  53,473  in  1875,  sevenfold  between 
1862  and  1879. 

Germany  shows  here  and  there  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  great  current  of  crime,  and  that  of  the 
most  violent  and  revolting  type,  is  still  swelling,  and 
threatening  to  undermine  the  very  framework  of  society. 

Beginning  with  Prussia,  we  find  in  the  eight  old  prov¬ 
inces  the  following  sad  showing  between  1871  and  1877. 
Cases  of  crime  against  property  ran  from  48,387  to 
68,274.  Of  these,  instances  of  theft  grew  from  38,233 
to  50,932;  falsifying  accounts,  from  1,344  to  2,688;  dis- 
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honest  bankruptcy,  from  59  to  148;  and  frauds  in  office, 
from  217  to  995. 

Still  more  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  attacks  upon 
the  person.  In  six  years  these  multiplied  from  12,056  to 
32,368,  almost  threefold!  Immoral  assaults  grew  from 
1,072  to  2,378.  Aggravated  insults,  from  2,281  to  9,567  — 
including  apparently  socialistic  treasonable  utterances. 
Bodily  violence  was  done  in  18,361  cases  in  1877;  in 
1871  the  number  was  only  7,883.  Duelling  increased 
from  3  to  35. 

On  the  whole,  while  the  relative  proportion  of  crimes 
against  property  decreased  in  these  years  from  55  to  47 
per  cent,  the  percentage  of  attacks  upon  the  person  in¬ 
creased  from  13.6  to  22.2,  showing  a  greater  prevalence  of 
ungoverned  and  unprincipled  passion  and  hatred.  Mate¬ 
rialism  gives  selfishness  a  theory  which  excuses  and  justi¬ 
fies  crime. 

Violations  of  public  order  in  these  years  ran  from 
19,994  to  34,651.  Cases  of  counterfeiting  numbered  90  in 
1871;  in  1877  they  reached  310.  Perjury  grew  from  491 
to  1,017.  Offences  against  religion  increased  from  51  to 
140.  Breaches  of  postal  and  revenue  laws  rose  from  1,510 
to  4,169;  and  other  illegalities  of  a  similar  character  from 
7,796  to  10,294. 

Thus,  in  six  years,  criminality  in  these  provinces  in¬ 
creased  from  88,203  145>587  cases  —  a  growth  of  65  per 

cent.  The  persons  accused  of  crime  numbered  120,456 
in  1871;  but  in  1877  they  reached  193,405.  Some  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  alarming  addition  to  the  criminals  of  the 
nation  may  be  found  in  the  more  stringent  laws  passed  in 
1876,  which  narrowed  the  meshes  of  the  judicial  net,  and 
so  multiplied  the  criminals  actually  tried.  A  special 
cause  of  the  unparalleled  increase  in  such  offences  as  per¬ 
jury,  counterfeiting,  and  frauds  in  business,  can  be  traced 
in  the  mad  desire  to  get  rich  which  seized  Germany  in 
1871,  when  the  French  milliards  came  pouring  across  the 
Rhine;  in  the  stock  gambling  which  followed,  and  the 
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terrible  collapse,  which  ruined  thousands,  in  1874.  Time, 
however,  is  leading  to  more  sober  thought  and  a  slight 
diminution  of  crime.  Between  1877  and  1879  attacks 
upon  the  person  increased  from  7,883  to  18,361,  or  33  per 
cent  in  two  years;  while  robbery  in  the  same  time  rose 
from  168  to  504,  or  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent.  But  in 
the  year  ending  April,  1883,  the  number  of  persons  pass¬ 
ing  through  Prussian  prisons  amounted  to  583,161,  of 
whom  451,762  were  men  and  130,379  women;  as  against 
620,404  in  the  preceding  year,  including  483,841  males 
and  136,563  females.  Better  harvests,  which  returned  in 
1882,  have  helped  to  diminish  crime,  for  we  find  the 
tramps,  who  numbered  97,606  in  1882,  reduced  to  89,359 
in  1883;  and  the  convicts  in  the  Berlin  penitentiary  have 
decreased  from  1 ,200  to  800. 

And  yet  these  signs  of  improvement  seem  to  be  but 
refluent  waves  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  while  the 
deep  undercurrent  runs  swift  and  strong  towards  greater 
and  more  violent  crime.  Between  1874  and  1882  crimi¬ 
nals  increased  in  Prussia  by  ten  per  cent.  There  is  a  law¬ 
breaker  for  every  3,849  of  the  population.  In  ten  years 
the  costs  of  punishing  legal  offences  have  doubled. 

In  Saxony  between  the  years  i860  and  1877,  the  trials 
of  civil  cases  increased  from  78,539  to  138,817;  complaints 
of  crime,  from  21,127  to  40,237;  the  number  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  from  9,363  to  19,354. 

Especially  since  1871  — the  close  of  the  great  war  with 
France,  followed  by  moral  decadence  —  has  there  been 
a  marked  increase  in  crime.  There  were  punished  in 
Saxony  in  1871,  11,001;  in  1872,  12,766;  in  1873,  •3»o89; 
in  1874,  15,144;  in  1875,  16,318;  in  1876,  19,012;  in  1877, 
21,319, —  or  an  increase,  during  seven  years,  of  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent,  while  the  population  increased  by  only 
seven  per  cent. 

'Cases  of  assault  and  murder  in  these  years  were  340, 
489,637,891,923,  1,285,  b949»  ^nd  in  1878,  2,232, —  an  in¬ 
crease  of  556  per  cent  in  steady  murderousness.  The 
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scale  of  criminals  under  eighteen  years  in  this  period  runs 
26,  27,  30,  67,  61,  88,  138,  or  an  increase  of  530  per  cent. 

Crimes  against  personal  liberty  were  as  follows:  120, 
1 10,  III,  178,  171,  233,  406.  These  figures  show,  again, 
that  the  chief  increase  has  been  in  crimes  of  a  violent 
character,  and  such  as  indicate  a  deepening  and  desperate 
depravity. 

In  Bavaria,  crime,  between  1872  and  1877,  increased 
from  258,210  cases  to  395,769.  Convictions  of  perjury 
were,  in  1872,  166;  in  1877  they  were  431.  Who  can  tell 
what  is  meant  when  such  a  crime  increases  259  per  cent 
in  five  years,  or  52  per  cent  per  annum? 

In  WUrtemberg  the  verdicts  of  guiltv  given  by  the 
Superior  Court  during  the  same  years  rose  from  5,917  to 
10,587;  those  of  the  county  courts,  from  1,930  to  3,761; 
and  those  of  the  magistrates’  courts,  from  140  to  307  —  or 
a  total  increase  from  7,987  to  14,655,  a  gain  of  about  83 
per  cent. 

The  relation  of  the  young  and  of  women  to  crime,  also 
the  proportion  of  law-breakers  who  relapse  into  guilt, 
form  an  interesting  branch  of  our  inquiry.  We  can  but 
touch  upon  it  in  passing. 

In  youthful  criminals,  as  in  drunkenness,  England  takes 
the  lead  among  European  nations.  The  girl  delinquents 
in  Britain,  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
formed  1.5  per  cent  of  all  condemned  females.  Of  petty 
crimes  committed  by  women,  4.94  per  cent,  and  of  graver, 
such  as  infanticide,  6.80  per  cent  were  chargeable  to  girls 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.  Recent 
years,  however,  with  their  better  common  schools  and 
more  active  Christian  work,  show  an  improvement  in  this 
direction.  For  example,  between  1857  and  1876  criminals 
under  twelve  years  formed  1.12  per  cent;  in  1877  they 
were  but  0.6;  in  1878,  only  0.4.  Between  twelve  and  six¬ 
teen  years  the  numbers  run,  5.65,  3.7,  3.5.  These  figures 
include  both  boys  and  girls. 

A  similar  change  for  the  better  is  seen  in  Scotland.  In 
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Ireland  there  is  a  slight  change  for  the  worse  —  criminals 
under  sixteen,  between  1867  and  1870,  forming  5.7,  then 
5.8  per  cent.  France,  also,  shows  the  good  effect  of  better 
instruction  of  the  young.  In  1830  criminals  under  six¬ 
teen  were  1.7  per  cent;  in  1850  they  were  one  percent; 
they  grew  worse  between  1865  and  1871  ;  then  rose  to  0.8 
in  1877. 

In  Germany  there  is  some  improvement,  but  not  so 
marked  as  elsewhere.  In  Prussia  criminals  under  eighteen 
years  increased  only  from  1.7  to  1.9  between  1871  and 
1878;  but  between  1862  and  1865  those  under  sixteen 
had  improved  from  i.i  to  0.5.  War  and  glory  do  not 
exalt  the  character  of  a  people.  In  Saxony  youthful 
offenders  between  1871  and  1877  increased  from  5.27  per 
10,000  of  population  to  10.20!  Child  criminals  doubled 
in  number  within  six  vears.  We  shall  see  in  the  progress 
of  this  study  that  juvenile  crime  is  one  of  the  sad  fruits  of 
a  corrupt  family  life.  Another  result  of  a  broken  home  is 
female  criminality.  It  is  a  favorable  symptom  that  the 
proportion  of  women  among  law-breakers  in  France  dimin¬ 
ished  from  17  to  15  per  cent  during  1872-8.  In  the  same 
time  the  number  in  England  went  down  from  22  to  20. 
Prussia  follows  in  the  same  direction :  the  percentage  here 
fell  from  15  to  13.  But  Saxony,  the  centre  of  German 
culture,  prefers  to  imitate  Italy,  and  shows  an  increase  of 
female  criminals  from  17.46  in  1869  to  18.57  1^77- 

As  a  rule,  the  married  of  both  sexes  are  less  criminal 
than  the  unmarried.  But  in  Germany,  especially,  crime 
among  the  married  is  on  the  increase.  F'or  example,  in 
Berlin  it  rose  in  the  case  of  married  men  from  47.3  in 
1876  to  49.1  in  1878;  and  of  married  women,  from  42.9 
to  52.9.  That  is  a  most  noteworthy  index  of  the  growing 
depravity  of  the  German  home,  at  least  in  the  great  cities. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  relapsing  criminals,  the 
better  prison  regulations  in  the  Empire  since  1871 — by 
which  proper  labor  is  given  the  convicts,  the  period  of  im¬ 
prisonment  shortened  by  good  conduct,  and  the  criminals 
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separated  from  each  other  —  have  helped  to  diminish  the 
numlier  of  returned  prisoners.  Of  1 1,440  persons  accused 
in  1871  in  Prussia,  5,403  had  relapsed  into  crime.  In  1877 
the  number  of  culprits  was  not  less  than  16,940,  of  whom 
only  5,405  were  old  offenders;  the  percentage  of  such 
sank  from  47  to  32. 

France  and  Belgium  show  similar  improvement.  In 
Italy,  although  great  care  is  being  given  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  j)risoners,  we  find  that  unsettled  countr}'  showing 
between  1871  and  1879  an  increase  of  relapsed  criminals 
from  1,496  to  2,545. 

All  crime  starts  from  a  certain  desperation.  Man  loses 
hope  in  honesty  or  j)uritv  or  the  regular  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  and  dashes  forth  into  the  risks  of  lawlessness.  Con¬ 
tinued  transgression,  mental  or  actual,  finally  develops 
desperation  into  despair.  The  wanderer,  having  lost  hope 
in  truth  and  goodness,  at  last  loses  hope  in  his  fate  and  in 
himself.  The  demon  of  self-destruction  then  enters  into 
him.  and  he  lays  hands  upon  his  own  life.  Suicide  is  the 
most  unnatural  of  crimes.  It  is  unknown  among  rude 
and  vigorous  savages,  and  in  its  growing  prevalence 
affords  a  mournful  testimony  to  a  corrupt,  materialistic 
culture,  whose  creed,  "  Dum  vivimus,  vivamiisf  with  all 
its  praise  of  life,  but  leads  to  disgrace  and  death. 

•Approaching  Germany  from  any  direction,  we  are 
struck  bv  an  increasing  number  of  suicides;  and,  entering 
the  empire,  our  way  towards  Saxony,  its  heart  and  centre, 
shows  the  same  dark  growth  of  self-murder,  until  in  cities 
like  Leipsic  and  Dresden  we  find  ourselves  upon  the  very 
mountain  peaks  of  death  from  despair.  The  following 
table  will  illustrate  this; 

1874-8  .  .  Ireland,  . Annual  average  94,  or  17  per  million. 


1871-5  . 

.  Scotland . 

115. 

“  34 

1874-8  . 

.  Italy,  . 

1,052, 

“  38 

1873-7  • 

.  England  and  Wales,  .  . 

1,685, 

“  69 

1873-7  • 

.  Austria . 

2,781, 

“  130 

1874-8  . 

.  Prussia, . 

3,921, 

“  152 

1874-8  . 

.  France, . 

5,850. 

“  160 
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1873-6  . 

.  Wllrtemberg,  .  . 

.  .  .  -\nnual  average  303, 

or  169  per  million. 

1874.8  . 

.  Baden . 

.  .  .  “  269, 

“  177 

1874-8  . 

.  Thuringia,  .... 

.  .  .  “  20«J, 

“  305 

1874-8  . 

.  Saxony, . 

•  •  •  “  939. 

“  338 

Or,  grouping'  according  to  nationalities,  we  find  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  head,  with  150-165  suicides  per  million;  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  128-130;  France,  116-120;  the  Slavs,  30-40,  though 
the  statistics  here  are  not  so  certain ;  Romance  peoples, 
27-30.  And,  notwithstanding  the  present  alarming  preva¬ 
lence  of  self-destruction  in  Germany,  it  is  on  the  increase. 
During  the  period  given,  the  rate  of  suicide  in  Ireland  fell 
from  99  to  93  per  million.  Scotland  is  about  stationary. 
England  shows  a  slight  rise,  from  1,592  to  1,764,  or  4  per 
million  in  25  years.  France  has  increased  from  5,617  to 
6,434,  or  from  110  to  160  per  million,  between  1855  and 
1879.  Prussia  the  growth  is  much  more  rapid.  It 

rose  in  the  same  period  from  3,490  to  4,881,  a  gain  of 
1,391  in  a  population  of  about  twenty-seven  millions, 
against  a  gain  of  817  in  France  in  a  population  of  about 
thirty-seven  millions.  And  the  last  part  of  this  period 
shows  the  most  rapid  growth;  for,  between  1855  and 
1865  the  rate  of  increase  was  18  per  million,  but  between 
1874  and  1879  the  rate  ran  up  to  44  per  million  ! 

Saxony  in  the  same  time  increased  its  suicides  from 
723  to  1,126,  or  from  251  to  334  per  million.  The  details 
of  Saxon  suicide  afford  a  terrible  picture  of  the  workings 
of  materialism,  industrialism,  secularism,  and  mere  world¬ 
liness,  when  untouched  by  the  fear  of  God  or  the  hope  of 
immortality.  Self-destruction  from  “  wild  living,”  chiefly 
induced  by  drink,  rose  from  an  average  of  60  between 
1854  and  1878  to  100  in  1880;  from  loss  of  wealth,  the 
proportion  is  19.4  to  31  ;  from  melancholy,  the  cases 
twenty  years  ago  numbered  156,  they  number  now  301. 

Suicide  works  in  Saxony  like  a  social  disease.  It  is 
appalling  to  think  of  self-destruction  increasing  70  per 
cent  per  annum  in  a  population  that  increases  only  7  per 
cent  per  annum.  Like  a  plague,  it  seizes  the  verv  chil- 
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dren  as  well  as  the  extremely  aged.  Between  1870  and 
1875,  24  boys  and  2  girls  took  their  own  lives.  But  dur¬ 
ing  1875-80  the  number  of  child  suicides  amounted  to  59 
boys  and  10  girls!  In  the  years  1854-78,  31.07  of  suicides 
were  between  50  and  70  years  of  age;  between  1856  and 
1880  such  self-murderers  numbered  31.31  per  cent.  Those 
over  70  years  of  age  remain  nearly  stationary,  forming 
about  5  per  cent  of  such  deaths.  The  growing  despera¬ 
tion  which  accompanies  modern  suicide  may  be  seen  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  increasing  use  of  the  most  vulgar  means  of 
destruction.  Hanging  has  grown  from  30  to  44  per  cent 
in  France  since  1840,  Prussia  shows  a  similar  gain.  But 
Saxony,  in  her  socialistic  despair,  drives  70  per  cent  of 
her  self-destroyers  to  seize  the  nearest  rope  and  die  like 
Judas. 

The  motives  to  suicide  are  manifold;  but  all  spring 
from  worldliness  in  heart  and  life.  “  Without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world,”  is  the  sad  moral  of  this  story 
of  self-death.  Poverty  and  bodily  suffering  will  not 
explain  it;  for  what  land  is  poorer  than  Ireland,  which 
vet  shows  the  lowest  rate  of  suicide  in  Europe?  Neither 
will  industrialism  and  the  hardships  of  the  artisan 
classes  give  the  reason;  seeing  that  England,  which 
leads  the  world  in  manufacturing,  has  but  69  suicides  per 
million,  and  Belgium,  the  England  of  the  Continent,  shows 
only  91  ;  while  Saxony,  the  industrial  centre  of  Germany, 
reached  408  in  the  last  census.  Disappointed  affection 
caused  only  2.3  per  cent  of  Prussian  suicides. 

The  great  secondary  causes  are  seen  in  drunkenness,  to 
which  ii.6[  per  cent  of  suicides  were  traced  in  France 
in  1872,  and  15  per  cent  in  1878;  “tired  of  life,”  why?  — 
which  embraced  12  per  cent  in  Prussia;  in  remorse  and 
fear,  to  which  9  per  cent  were  assigned;  and  in  “moral 
sunkenness  and  drunkenness,”  which  covered  13  per  cent. 

As  in  the  case  of  crime  in  general,  so  in  that  of  suicide, 
the  growth  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  destruction  of 
home  and  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  It  is  a  striking 
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fact  that,  while  in  wSaxony  “separated  ”  men  and  women 
form  2.6  per  million  of  the  people,  they  contribute  12  per 
million  to  suicides.  And  this  self-murder  amon^  the  un¬ 
happily  married  is  ominously  on  the  increase.  In  1875 
one  married  man  committed  suicide  to  2,900;  in  1878  the 
proportion  was  one  to  2,169.  That  shows  that,  while 
marriage  has  long  been  a  stronger  defence  in  Germany 
against  crime  than  in  either  France  or  Italy,  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  a  barrier  against  the  egoistic  individual¬ 
ism  which  has  become  so  criminally  prevalent.  In  the 
Prussian  army  —  a  terrible  machine,  which  largely  de¬ 
stroys  the  home  —  suicides  are  about  seven  times  more 
frequent  than  among  civilians.  In  1869  there  were  12,700 
men  in  Prussia  living  apart  from  their  wives,  and  of  these, 
36  put  an  end  to  their  own  e.vistence. 

That  is  the  drift  of  cultured  society  in  Germany  — 
away  from  home  and  family,  and  towards  free  love,  lux¬ 
ury,  and  self-destruction.  The  Bible  does  not  seem  to 
refer  to  suicide.  It  was  a  crime  too  horrible  to  be 
thought  of.  Our  latest  civilization,  as  found  in  Germany, 
laughs  at  the  ancient  saying,  “  Voluntaria  mors  vitiorum 
asylum,”  and  declares  with  the  Stoics  that  the  fear  of 
dying  by  one’s  own  hand  is  unphilosophic  and  unmanly. 
The  grand  old  city  of  Nuremberg  just  affords  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  where,  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  forty 
persons  killed  themselves  out  of  a  populati(in  of  100,000. 

We  now  turn  to  that  great  class  of  sins  which  under¬ 
mine  the  family  and  sap  the  morals  of  the  nation.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  is  the  evil  which  manifests  itself  in 
illegitimate  births.  PAirope  (excepting  Turkey,  for  want 
of  data)  begets  annually  about  700,000  bastards;  or  7  per 
cent  of  the  births  are  illegitimate.  In  Italy  the  numbers 
rose  during  1867-9  from  16,789^)47,956.  Ireland  comes 
again  honorably  to  the  front  (1865-78)  with  a  total  of  ille¬ 
gitimacy  reaching  55,248,  being  3,946  a  year,  or  2.73  per 
cent  of  births.  This  percentage  has  decreased  from  2.74 
in  1871  to  2.31  in  1878.  Ireland  leads  Europe  in  its  low 
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rate  of  illegitimacy.  Massachusetts  had  200  illegitimate 
births  in  i860.  It  has  now  800  a  year.  Bastardy  is  growing 
five  times  as  fast  as  population.  In  England  and  Wales 
( 1865-78)  the  number  diminished  from  5.43  to  4.81  per  cent. 
In  France  during  the  same  time,  bastardy  was  reduced 
from  7.32  to  7.08.  Prussia  in  those  years  begot  1,007,017 
children  out  of  wedlock,  and  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  has 
very  slightly  improved,  from  7.50  to  7.45.  The  German 
Empire  during  1872-9  |)roduced  1,171,957  bastards,  or 
146,495  a  year,  /.  <.,  8.60  of  all  births  were  unlawful.  In 
1879  the  rate  was  8,62.  But  the  census  of  1882  sets  the 
illegitimate  births  at  164,457,  (>ver  one-ninth  of  the 
whole.  The  most  corrupt  parts  of  the  empire  are  Wiirtem- 
berg,  which  had  11.31  per  cent  in  1878,  but  improved  to 
8.51  in  1879;  Saxony,  with  13.41,  reduced  to  12.39  in  *879; 
and  Bavaria,  in  which  the  previous  average  (1865-78)  of 
15.30  fell  to  12.39  Laws  directly  framed  to  hinder 

early  marriages  have  been  especially  conducive  to  illegiti¬ 
macy  in  Bavaria.  Since  their  recent  repeal  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  civil  marriage  bv  imperial  enactment  in  1876, 
not  a  few  couples  have  made  their  children  legitimate  by 
the  legal  service.  .Such  retrospective  marriages  increased 
in  Bavaria  from  6,258  in  1875  to  7,105  in  1876.  In  France, 
too,  such  subsequent  marriages  have  grown  in  number 
from  18  per  cent  to  over  25  per  cent,  during  the  past 
forty  years. 

A  further  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  as  marriage  diminishes  illegitimacy  increases.  How 
man  and  wife  grow  rarer,  and,  just  at  the  same  time,  bas¬ 
tards  become  more  numerous,  may  be  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  Saxony.  In  1834  there  were  there  34.82  married 
couples  and  .61  of  bastardy  per  marriage;  in  1840  the 
married  sank  to  33.43,  and  the  unlawful  births  rose  to  .71  ; 
in  1850  marriage  fell  to  34.05,  while  children  of  fornica¬ 
tion  went  up  to  .78. 

Throughout  all  Germany  violent  attacks  upon  morals 
are  increasing  to  an  alarming  degree.  Between  1872  and 
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1879  such  criminal  assaults  grew  in  Hamburg  from  20  to 
48.  From  1868  to  1877,  in  the  eight  old  Prussian  prov¬ 
inces,  offences  against  morality  increased  from  1,072  to 
2,378,  or  121  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Before  the  higher 
courts,  to  which  only  graver  charges  are  referred,  there 
were  condemned  for  immorality  in  1871,  501 ;  in  1872,614; 
in  1873,  752;  in  1874,  982;  in  1875,  1,013;  in  1876,  1,382;  in 

1877,  1,975  ;  and  in  1878,  2,105.  ^ unusual  addition  in  1877 
may  be  due  partly  to  the  stricter  laws  of  1876 ;  but  with  all 
such  allowance  an  increase  of  300  per  cent  of  immorality 
within  seven  years  is  a  shocking  sign  of  the  times.  In 
Bavaria  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1879,  immoral 
assaults  leaped  from  165  to  556,  or  237  per  cent!  VViir- 
temberg  rose  from  44  to  140,  and  Saxony  from  489  to  972, 
in  the  same  brief  period.  England  in  24  years  had  in¬ 
creased  only  by  67  per  cent,  and  France  by  63.  vSuch 
rapid  growth  in  immorality  appears  all  the  more  terrible 
when  we  find  that  the  most  disgusting  forms  of  unclean¬ 
ness  are  increasing  the  fastest.  Rape  of  children  in  cul¬ 
tured  Saxony  bounded  from  16  cases  in  1871  to  163  in 

1878,  a  horrible  increase  of  918  per  cent,  in  seven  years! 
In  Wiirtemberg  in  the  same  time  such  crimes  increased 
nearly  fourfold.  This  offence  grew  by  350  per  cent  in 
France  during  30  years.  Materialistic  science  and  wars 
of  glory  are  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  striking  such 
deadly  blows  into  the  moral  life  of  a  nation. 

Immorality  alone  among  crimes  literally  begets  an  off¬ 
spring.  Bastards  and  foundlings  recruit  in  growing  num¬ 
bers  the  ranks  of  the  thieves  and  murderers  and  harlots. 

About  27,000  unknown  children  are  sent  anuually  — 
nearly  half  the  birth-rate  of  the  city  —  from  Paris  to 
18,000  nurses  in  the  suburbs,  who  farm  such  babies. 
During  a  single  generation  (1824-53)  885,980  children  were 
exposed  in  France.  The  foundlings’  homes,  with  their 
secrecy  and  turntables,  greatly  increased  the  evil.  Here 
was  a  hotbed  of  young  crime.  Out  of  100  French  pris¬ 
oners  15  had  been  deserted  in  infancy  by  their  mothers. 
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Of  8, (X)6  juvenile  criminals  examined  in  1865,  60  per  cent 
were  bastards  or  orphans,  38.5  the  offspring  of  whores  or 
criminals.  Nine  per  cent  of  all  French  delinquents  come 
from  foundlings. 

In  Germany  the  evil  is  not  quite  so  great;  the  mother 
heart  in  the  Fatherland  loves  its  child  more  than  among 
the  Latin  races.  In  Prussia  in  1861,  6.19  per  cent  of 
male  and  8.97  [)er  cent  of  female  criminals  were  bastards. 
Between  1858  and  1861,  however,  illegitimate  male  pris¬ 
oners  rose  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  and  female  from  5  to  8 
per  cent.  The  average  number  of  arrests  in  the  years 
1851-60  was  28,000,  and  of  these  10,000  vv^ere  lewd  women, 
and  1,271  children. 

The  solidarity  of  crime  is  a  most  terrible  commentary 
on  the  words  “no  man  liveth  unto  himself.”  Legions  of 
devils  dwell  and  work  together.  There  is  a  philosophy 
of  evil,  a  logic  of  death,  which  runs  in  awful  sequence 
through  thousands  of  generations  of  them  that  hate  God. 
This  solemn  fact  of  transmitted  wickedness  and  organic 
criminality  finds  its  darkest  illustration  in  the  growing 
crime  of  prostitution.  Here  is  a  place  where  modern 
materialism  turns  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness. 
Not  merely  Socialists,  like  Lassalle,  preach  and  practise 
impurity  as  part  of  individual  liberty ;  but  many  German 
scientists,  with  Darwinism  and  Epicureanism,  defend  the 
“  social  evil”  as  necessary,  and  would  have  it  regulated  by 
law.  France  has  been  the  first  since  Caligula  to  license 
this  iniquity,  and  the  result  has  shown  that  sin  made  lawful 
is  sin  excused.  The  new  German  code  of  1876  forbids 
the  existence  of  brothels ;  but  prostitution  is  more  or  less 
taken  under  recognition  and  control  by  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  and  an  evil  grow¬ 
ing  in  nearly  every  nation  faster  than  the  population,  that 
it  almost  compels  the  civil  authorities  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
legitimate  calling,  tax  it,  and  treat  it  accordingly. 

The  world  city,  London,  has  over  5,000  bawdy  houses 
and  brothels,  containing  30,000  girls,  besides  40,000  girls 
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who  live  alone.  One-fourth  of  arrested  persons  are  fallen 
women.  There  is  one  harlot  in  London  for  every  seven 
women. 

Paris  has  34,500  prostitutes  with  204  brothels.  But  the 
mistresses  and  demi  monde  of  all  i^radcs  cannot  be  reck¬ 
oned.  Some  put  the  total  of  immoral  women  in  the  gay 
capital  at  100,000. 

New  York  is  said  to  have  about  600  brothels,  with  over 
10,000  inmates. 

Berlin  had  6,840  registered  whores  in  1847.  official 
number  in  1871  was  16,000.  Brothels  were  abolished  in 
1856.  The  city  has  grown  verv  rapidly  in  the  past  thirty 
vears,  but  prostitution  has  grown  twice  as  fast  as  the 
population.  As  marriages  decrease,  harlots  increase,  and 
run  a  deadly  parallel  with  increasing  suicide.  In  1845 
there  were  600  lewd  women  under  police  oversight;  in 
1875  there  were  2,241  ;  in  1879,  2,767;  in  1880,  3,033.  But 
who  can  estimate  the  number  of  women  whose  secret  im¬ 
moralities  cannot  be  reckoned?  P^ighteen  thousand  street 
walkers  were  arrested  in  1878  alone.  Com])arcd  with 
Berlin  the  prostitution  of  Paris  and  London  is  stationary. 

Hamburg  is,  if  possible,  even  worse  than  Berlin.  It 
has  over  186  brothels  and  about  5,000  j)rostitutes.  Leip- 
sic,  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  and  other  centres  are  said  to  be 
little  below  Berlin  and  Hamburg  in  impurjty.  These 
cities,  growing  abnormally,  seem  like  plague  spots  poison¬ 
ing  the  land.  Only  45  per  cent  of  the  fallen  women  in 
Berlin  were  born  there.  More  than  half  came  from  the 
country.  There  are  4,000  j>imps  in  this  agency  of  despair. 
They  lie  in  wait  at  railway  stations,  at  games  and  festi¬ 
vals;  they  creep  into  schools  and  scatter  obscene  books 
and  pictures;  they  suck  in  pure  young  life  from  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  farms,  with  which  to  feed  the  houses  of  death. 
Of  the  15,000  servant  girls  who  come  annually  to  Berlin, 
4,000,  we  are  told,  fall  a  prey  to  the  destroyer.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  family  life  is  becoming  shat¬ 
tered  in  the  country,  and  rural  seductions  pave  the  way 
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for  city  lives  of  shame.  In  1868  there  were  79  districts 
in  Mecklenburg  without  a  child  born  in  wedlock;  and 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  duchy  were  bastards.  Im¬ 
morality  was  doubling  every  year.  With  the  German 
home  so  defiled  in  the  country,  what  have  we  to  expect 
in  the  fast-crowding  cities?  Of  1,000  whores  in  Berlin 
192  live  in  their  father’s  house,  137  of  them  are  under  20, 
and  22  under  15  years  of  age  (1874). 

In  Paris  one-tenth  of  the  “women  of  the  town”  are  re¬ 
lated,  whole  families  leading  immoral  lives.  In  Hamburg 
30  per  cent  of  prostitutes  are  illegitimate.  Thus  does 
this  chief  of  national  sins,  by  destroying  the  family  and 
setting  up  the  brothel, —  the  household  of  lust, —  subvert 
all  moral  distinctions  and  lead  to  social  and  political  de¬ 
struction.  This  crime  is  not  only  spreading  with  dreadful 
speed  in  Germany,  but  is  becoming  more  intense  in  its 
incentives  to  other  kinds  of  lawlessness.  Girls  are  de¬ 
ceived  and  sent  by  regular  system  to  France,  England, 
and  Russia  for  the  vilest  purposes.  Vienna  has  500  female 
pimps  ready  for  such  work.  They  seize  upon  the  most 
ignorant  and  abuse  their  ignorance.  Of  4,470  public 
prostitutes  in  Paris,  2,332  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  only  1 10  could  do  so  well.  In  London  3,500  out  of 
10,000  harlots  arrested  could  not  read;  336  had  a  fair 
education,  and  only  21  were  well  educated.  Criminal 
prostitutes  are  the  most  hopeless  of  all  offenders.  Of 
3,072  punished  in  Berlin  (1873),  1,292  were  old  delin¬ 
quents.  The  brothels  are  centres  for  the  200,000  tramps 
who  infest  Germany  more  and  more,  and  cost  $25,000,000 
a  year.  Thieves  and  bawds  work  together.  Only  two  of 
the  children  sent  to  prison  in  Schweidnitz  for  stealing  had 
not  fallen  first  into  immorality.  And  36  per  cent  of  all 
theft  in  England  was  by  prostitutes.  These  women,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Berlin,  have  also  particular  male  followers,  the 
so-called  Louis,  who  keep  them  at  their  vile  trade,  live  off 
their  earnings,  and  in  conflict  with  law  or  police  defend 
them.  There  are  supposed  to  be  4,000  such  in  the  city  of 
Berlin. 
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But  we  must  turn  from  this  dark  subject;  its  course  is 
the  way  of  death.  Most  prostitutes  do  not  live  on  an 
average  beyond  25  years.  Many  commit  suicide.  And 
the  children  born  of  shame  fall  by  the  same  sad  necessity. 
In  Prussia  (1875)  23.5  per  cent  of  legitimate,  but  41  per 
cent  of  illegitimate  children,  died  in  their  first  year. 

It  is  so  also  in  Bavaria,  where  the  bastard  deaths  in  the 
first  year  are  9  per  cent  above  their  proper  proportion. 
This  disease  ot  uncleanness  seems  to  have  poisoned  the 
German  race,  especially  in  the  South.  Ireland  in  its  clean 
poverty  loses  but  9.45  per  cent  of  children  in  infanc}',  but 
the  well-to-do  Wiirtemberg  buries  over  32  per  cent  of 
legitimate  children,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  illegiti¬ 
mate.  There  is  murder  in  the  air  of  immorality ;  it  throbs 
in  the  mother’s  heart  against  her  unborn  child,  as  well  as 
when  its  cries  and  cares  drive  her  to  desperate  deeds. 
Belgian  statistics  give  among  100  illegitimate  still  births 
nearly  12  per  cent  as  dead  before  birth.  In  Berlin  the 
number  of  dead  births  in  wedlock  is  3.73 ;  but  among 
bastards  it  is  8.10 — over  double  the  lawful  rate.  In  some 
respects  Germany  seems  to  be  healing  this  evil.  The 
death-rate  of  all  children  is  falling  a  little ;  but  the  dimin¬ 
ished  love  for  children  in  the  family,  with  its  evil  results, 
is  perhaps  more  than  a  counterweight  in  the  scale  of 
right.  With  all  its  culture  and  talk  about  progress,  Ger¬ 
many  still  buries  more  children  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe  except  Russia.  Norway  loses  10.74  per  cent  in 
the  first  year,  and  18.30  under  five.  Scotland  loses  13  per 
cent  in  the  first  year,  and  23.73  P®*"  cent  under  five. 
England  loses  15  and  25  per  cent;  France,  16.60  and  25 
per  cent;  Italy,  19  and  26.49.  But  Prussia  shows  21.40 
and  33.43;  Bavaria,  31.62  and  39.61;  and  Wiirtemberg, 
32.36  and  39.78.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  good  or  evil,  fewer  bastards  die  before  birth  in 
Germany  than  elsewhere.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate 
still  births  here  to  legitimate  is  126  to  100;  whereas  in 
Norway  it  is  151  to  lOO  ;  in  Holland,  157  to  100;  and  in 
France,  where  children  are  little  desired,  158  to  100. 
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We  turn  now  to  another  phase  of  national  life  —  that 
of  marriage  and  divorce  —  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  moral  state  of  Germany. 
Social  well-being  centres  in  the  family,  and  the  family 
rests  upon  the  marriage  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  to 
take  place  without  hindrance  when  they  have  reached  the 
proper  age.  Oettingen  shows  by  statistics  that  Mormon- 
ism  or  polygamy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malthusianism  or 
its  French  translation  of  Tonanisme  conjugate,  on  the  other, 
are  equally  unnatural  and  harmful.  These  truths  he  em¬ 
phasizes  in  view  of  the  almost  universal  decrease  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  Europe,  and  the  equally  wide-spread  increase  of 
concubinage  and  prostitution.  Marriage  has  sunk  in  Rus¬ 
sia  from  105  per  10,000  in  1868  to  96  in  1875.  In  England 
it  has  fallen  from  87  in  1865  to  72  in  1879.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  from  99  in  1866  to  87  in  1883.  But  in  Germany  the 
shaken  home  has  reduced  marriages  from  102  in  1872  to 
75  in  1879  —  largest  decrease  in  the  shortest  time.  In 
Bavaria  the  diminution  was  from  106  to  73 !  Such  a 
growing  neglect  of  wedlock  in  a  kingdom  where  bastards 
form  12  to  18  per  cent  of  the  births  is  a  mournful  sign  of 
the  times. 

Fashion  and  materialistic  individualism  are  making  mar¬ 
riage  more  and  more  a  matter  of  calculation  and  conven¬ 
ience  in  Germany.  France  has  33  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  over  15  unmarried;  England,  37;  Germany  as  a 
whole,  over  39;  but  Bavaria  has  nearly  45. 

Especially  in  the  cities,  where  temptations  abound,  is 
marriage  postponed.  In  Berlin  half  the  population  are 
old  bachelors  and  spinsters.  Marriages  of  convenience, 
e.  g.,  of  persons  over  sixty  years  of  age,  between  1871  and 
1878  in  Prussia  increased  from  1,401  men  to  1,834,  and 
from  253  women  to  307.  Most  marriages  in  Bavaria  are 
of  men  over  forty  years  of  age.  These  prudential  unions 
show  also  their  religious  indifference  by  a  growing  neg¬ 
lect  of  church  connection.  Mixed  marriages  are  four 
times  as  frequent  in  the  liberal  Rheinpfalz  as  in  Franken. 
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Bavaria  records  now  15  marriages  a  year  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  increase  in  mixed  marriages  since 
1871  has  been  from  2,227  2,773.  In  Berlin  in  1879, 

the  number  of  Jew-Christian  marriages  reached  102,  and 
the  whole  number  of  mixed  marriages  —  chiefly  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  —  was  1,414,  or  nearly 
13  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

But  not  merely  is  the  number  of  persons  marrying  in 
Germany  diminishing;  it  is  a  still  sadder  fact  that  the 
number  of  those  who  break  away  from  marriage  ties  is 
greatly  on  the  increase.  In  1867  there  were  in  Berlin 
1,127  “separated”  men  and  2,464  “separated”  women. 
In  1880  the  number  had  more  than  doubled.  And,  it  is 
added,  “  the  greatest  increase  in  marriage  takes  place  [1879] 
among  separated  men,  next,  among  separated  women.” 
Between  1867  and  1878,  12,376  such  men  and  12,804  such 
women  remarried  in  Prussia.  Germany  is  not  so  bad  as 
Switzerland,  where  liberty  has  run  into  license,  until  5 
per  cent  of  marriages  are  followed  by  divorce;  nor  so 
cautious  as  Roman  Catholic  Belgium,  where  only  .35  per 
cent  of  marriages  are  dissolved.  It  cannot  begin  to  com¬ 
pare  with  New  England,  in  which  Massachusetts  between 
i860  and  1878  raised  divorces  from  one  in  51  marriages  to 
one  in  21.  About  one  per  cent  of  marriages  in  Germany 
are  dissolved  ;  although  in  Saxony  the  rate  rises  to  2.58  per 
cent.  Just  where  divorce  abounds,  there  does  illegiti¬ 
macy  much  more  abound.  Brandenburg  has  1,721  di¬ 
vorces  and  a  bastard  for  every  7  honest  children.  Rhine¬ 
land  has  only  21  divorces,  and  has  also  but  one  bastard 
for  26  children  of  lawful  birth.  Cities,  which  foster  all 
crime,  are  most  favorable  to  divorce.  Berlin  had  574 
c'ases  in  1878,  or  5.5  per  cent  of  marriages  were  dissolved. 
We  are  here  in  the  presence  of  a  social  disease.  It  is  a 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation.  Divorce  increased  in 
Belgium,  1866-76,  from  .18  to  .34,  still  small,  but  doubled 
in  ten  years.  France,  with  its  godless  “//7vr/r,  egalitc  et 
fraternite,"  has  multiplied  its  divorces  from  2,813  in  1866 
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to  3,216  in  1877.  But  in  Germany  matters  seem  still 
worse.  In  Saxony  between  1871  and  1879,  separation  of 
man  and  wife  increased  from  1,049  b728,  the  applica¬ 

tions  of  men  for  divorce  growing  from  475  to  754,  but 
those  of  women  from  574  to  994.  Five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  divorces  were  granted  in  that 
little  kingdom  in  seven  years. 

In  Prussia  divorce  cases  increased  in  three  years  from 
6,549  to  7,720  (1875-8). 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  easy  rupture  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  is  a  disgrace  to  Protestant  nations.  In  Ba¬ 
varia,  1836-50,  Roman  Catholic  divorces  went  from  54  per 
10,000  to  52;  and  Protestant,  from  85  6)79.  In  Switzer¬ 
land  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  in  numbers  as  3  :  2 ; 
but  in  1879  the  divorces  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
were  as  695  :  86,  or  8  :  i. 

Since  Protestant  Germany  has  seized  Catholic  Alsace, 
the  divorces,  1874-8,  have  increased  from  21  to  87.  The 
principle  of  private  judgment,  which  the  Reformation  so 
brought  forward,  unless  obedient  to  love  of  God  and  his 
gospel,  readily  shoots  out  into  the  wild  egoism  which  is 
now  so  prominent  in  Germany.  It  is  base,  earthly  views 
of  woman  and  society  which  underlie  easy  divorce. 
And  it  is  just  the  educated  classes  that  stand  lowest  in 
their  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  Artists  and 
literary  men  form  two  per  cent  of  the  marriages,  but  apply 
for  three  per  cent  of  the  divorces.  That  is  what  aesthetics 
alone  does  for  home  life.  In  France  it  is  still  worse,  for 
while  the  marriages  of  men  in  the  liberal  professions 
there  make  2.4  per  cent,  their  divorces  exceed  23  per 
cent.  And  that  is  polite  living ! 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  general  question  of  crime  and  im¬ 
morality  in  their  relation  to  education,  industry,  confess- 
sion,  church,  and  religion. 

Whether  or  not  education  or  mere  mental  culture  in 
itself  is  of  any  value  in  making  men  better,  is  still  a  dis- 
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puted  question.  Facts  and  experience,  however,  seem  to 
be  convincing  the  most  patient  students  that  a  general, 
and  especially  a  rapid  rise  in  popular  education,  secular 
only,  is  followed  uniformly  by  a  rise  in  crime,  especially 
crime  against  morals,  seen  in  infanticide,  female  criminals, 
prostitutes,  and  bastards ;  also  a  great  addition  to  cases  of 
suicide  and  insanity.  Mere  education  of  the  mind  but 
gives  a  strong  arm  and  a  keen  sword  to  the  masses  for 
selfish  and  dreadful  uses.  Cities  are  best  educated,  yet 
criminally  worst.  In  Russia  lo  per  cent  of  the  people 
can  read,  but  25  per  cent  of  criminals  can  read.  The 
education  of  women  is  increasing  faster  than  that  of  men ; 
but  female  criminals  also  increase  fastest.  In  France  2 
per  cent  are  highly  educated ;  but  nearly  5  per  cent  of 
the  criminals  are  highly  educated.  And  in  Germany, 
while  the  liberal  professions  include  from  2  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  people,  crime  among  them  between  1866  and  1875 
rose  from  2.9  to  4.7  per  cent. 

True  education  must  reach  the  heart  and  lead  the  con¬ 
science  up  to  God.  The  intellectual  history  of  Germany 
certainly  seems  to  illustrate  this.  The  year  1876  forms  a 
kind  of  landmark,  a  turning  point,  since  which  in  many 
directions  the  moral  and  literary  life  of  the  nation  has 
taken  a  new  and  purer  departure.  For  some  years 
previous,  education  and  culture  were  becoming  more  gen¬ 
eral,  but  more  superficial  and  material.  Parallel  to  such  a 
current  of  thought  ran  the  dark  course  of  deepening 
crime,  to  which  we  have  referred.  In  1822,  9.68  per  cent 
of  children  in  common  schools  entered  high  schools.  In 
1864  the  percentage  was  8.63;  and  the  former  proportion 
that  proceeded  to  the  university,  .45,  had  sunk  to  .35.  A 
business  age  came  on  with  Rcalschulcn  and  a  decrease  of 
university  studies.  Under  this  influence  the  number  of 
theological  students  fell  from  50  per  cent  of  young  men 
in  college  in  1830  to  10.9  per  cent  in  1876.  Medical 
students  rose  from  19  per  cent  to  23  in  1872;  and  students 
of  philosophy,  which  includes  science,  from  14  per  cent 
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to  46  per  cent  in  1880.  The  reading  ran  in  the  same 
direction.  Between  1850  and  1875  theological  and  edifying 
books  sank  from  17.2  to  8.6  per  cent  of  publications.  But 
those  on  industry,  etc.,  rose  from  6.6  to  1 1 ;  medicine,  from 
11.8  to  13.3;  pedagogy,  etc.,  from  15.41020.1;  and  mili¬ 
tary  matters  and  veterinary  science,  from  1.5  to  2.4  —  the 
greatest  gain  in  literature  has  been  in  books  on  soldiers 
and  horses. 

Art  and  the  theater  show  the  same  tendency.  The 
favorite  dramas  in  Germany  now  come  from  France,  and 
99  per  cent  of  them  hinge  upon  matrimonial  infidelity. 
One  vile  play  called  “Paris  life”  has  been  given  some 
years  over  300  times  in  Berlin.  Painting  of  the  fleshly 
school  of  such  men  as  Makart  has  pandered  to  lust.  And 
music,  the  divine  art,  has  chosen  for  her  priests  such  men 
as  Liszt,  von  Billow,  and  Wagner  —  the  first  being  a 
Romish  ecclesiastic,  and  yet  having  a  daughter;  the  sec¬ 
ond  marrying  the  priest’s  daughter  and  separating  from 
her;  the  third  taking  up  the  repudiated  wife  and  leaving 
her,  so  far  as  generally  known,  his  unwed  widow. 

In  the  reaction  referred  to,  the  opposite  of  all  this 
seems  true.  Deeper  education  has  led  nearly  50  per  cent 
to  leave  polytechnic  schools  again  for  the  university. 
Materialistic  thinking  begins  to  yield  to  conscience,  the 
invisible,  and  God.  The  whole  number  of  students  at 
the  universities  has  risen  from  14,676  in  1871  to  25,608  in 
1882.  Theological  students  have  increased  from  11.3  per 
cent  in  1876  to  14.2  in  1882;  while  students  of  medicine 
have  diminished  from  23.2  per  cent,  in  1873  to  17  per 
cent  in  1881.  Neither  does  it  seem  accidental  that  those 
universities  which  most  emphasize  religious  teaching  are 
best  attended. 

Books,  too,  follow  in  the  same  direction.  Works  on 
theology  and  edification,  after  sinking  to  8.6  in  1876,  have 
risen  to  9.6  in  1881.  Medical  and  scientific  works  are 
about  stationary.  And  belles-lettres  have  gone  from  12.2 
to  12  per  cent.  Such  an  improvement  in  the  kind  of  edu- 
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cation  certainly  seems  to  stand  in  some  causal  relation  to 
the  improvement  in  morals  beginning  to  be  visible  in 
Germany. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  modern  system  of 
industry,  with  its  vast  mechanical  contrivances,  its  division 
of  labor,  and  the  crowdinj^  tojj^ether  of  operatives  of  all 
aj^es  and  both  sexes  —  the  close  connection  between  such 
methods  of  labor  and  the  brutality  and  unnaturalness  of 
modern  crime  has  been  so  often  dwelt  upon  that  we  but 
refer  to  it  in  passing.  Everywhere  the  manufactory  is 
encroaching?  upon  the  farm.  In  England  country  families 
have  ^one  down  from  35  per  cent  in  1811  to  23  percent 
in  1851;  in  F“rance,  1851-76,  from  56  to  51  per  cent,  while 
factory  workmen  rose  from  27  to  35.42. 

The  same  tendency  is  destroying  the  simple  farming 
life  of  Germany,  and  breaking  up  the  cpiiet  tradesmen’s 
families,  in  which  parents  and  children  and  workmen  and 
apprentices  used  to  live. 

In  1846  there  were  27.69  per  cent  in  manufactures.  In 
1875  the  number  was  over  30  per  cent.  In  Saxony  it 
reached,  in  1871,  51.31  per  cent!  In  all  Germany,  1871-9, 
agriculture  has  increased  only  0.6  per  cent;  but  manufact¬ 
ures,  over  2  per  cent  a  year. 

Thus  everywhere  in  the  land,  as  Kahnis  says,'  "the 
modest  middle  class  disappears  more  and  more.”  indus¬ 
try  draws  men  in  growing  proportions  to  crowded  cities, 
and  the  cities  fester  with  crime.  In  Berlin  in  1867,  30,763 
persons  were  punished  for  "dishonoring”  crimes;  and  of 
730  brides  358  (1880)  could  not  receive  the  virgin  crown. 

How  can  decency  live  when,  as  in  Berlin,  the  dwellers 
per  house  are  45  (i860)  or  56  (1872)?  Think  of  171  dwell¬ 
ings  in  that  city  in  which  10  persons  must  occuj^y  one 
room ;  and  1 1  houses  where  13  to  20  were  packed  into 
one  apartment;  or  of  3,239  dwellings  without  a  room 
with  fire ! 

'  Der  innere  Gang  des  deutschen  Protestantismus,  p.  27. 
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The  relation  of  relij^ioiis  confession  to  crime  is  a  very 
complicated  problem,  and  is  so  identified  in  many  cases 
with  national  tendences  towards  particular  offences  that 
ireneral  statements  only  can  b.e  made.  Fewer  Roman 
Catholics  commit  suicide  than  Protestants;  for  the  bad 
Romanist  finds  more  support  from  his  church,  with  its 
outward  ceremonies,  than  the  bad  Protestant,  who  is 
turned  to  his  own  inward  faith.  Divorce,  too,  is  less 
common  among  Catholics,  because  the  church  allows  it 
for  adultery  alone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  despite  the 
case  of  Ireland,  illegitimacy  seems  to  prevail  most  in 
papal  countries.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  Protestant 
lands:  e.  Lcjndon  has  4  per  cent  of  bastards;  Edin¬ 

burgh,  9.5;  Swedish  cities  reach  27  per  cent;  but  the 
Catholic  Vienna  has  50  per  cent,  against  15  in  Berlin 
(1864),  which  has  decreased  to  13.4(1880);  Rome  has  44 
(18711;  Paris,  28.5  ( 1869);  Munich.  50;  Gratz,  62  percent 
(1869).  Vet  local  influences  can  change  such  proportions, 
rhroughout  Germany  the  church  or  sect  in  the  minority 
shows  always  a  better  record  than  that  in  the  majority. 
Protestants  in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  Catholics  in  Sa.\- 
onv  and  Prussia,  are  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  more  moral 
than  the  surrounding  people.  The  Protestants  in  Cath¬ 
olic  Silesia  have  but  9  per  cent;  the  Catholics  left  alone 
in  Hohenzollern  reach  15  per  cent  of  bastards. 

riie  Jews  seem  to  form  an  e.xception  to  this  rule.  They 
are  worse  than  their  neighbors.  In  Prussia,  for  example, 
there  appeared  a  Protestant  criminal  in  1878  for  every 
3,428  of  the  jjopulation,  a  Catholic  for  every  2,750 — show¬ 
ing  apparently  a  greater  tendency  to  crime  among  the 
Catholic.s,  although  in  the  minority;  but  a  Jewish  offend¬ 
er  comes  for  every  1,760.  Doubtless  the  wild  stock  spec¬ 
ulations  of  recent  years,  in  which  Jews  are  leaders,  have 
helped  swell  this  proportion.  Against  morals  the  Jews 
offended  20  per  cent  beyond  their  number  in  the  popula¬ 
tion;  in  fraud,  67  per  cent;  in  perjury,  136;  in  counter¬ 
feiting,  150;  in  forgery,  377;  and  in  dishonest  bankruptcy, 
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1666!  —  a  shocking  record  of  greed  and  villainy.  The 
German  Jew  has  become  in  most  cases  a  materialist;  and, 
having  ceas'ed  to  fear  God,  does  not  hesitate  to  disregard 
man. 

In  drawing  our  review  to  a  close  we  can  but  glance  at 
the  relation  of  the  masses  to  the  church,  and  at  the  ability 
of  the  church  to  cope  with  the  growing  demands  of  the 
nation. 

That  a  great  part  of  the  German  people  —  especially 
the  educated  and  those  in  cities  —  have  become  estranged 
from  the  church  is  a  well-known  fact.  Sixteen  thousand 
persons  enter  themselves  as  “  without  religion.”  In  the 
country  parts  of  Baden  30  per  cent  go  to  church  ;  in  the 
towns  about  4  per  cent.  In  Berlin  11,900  out  of  630,000 
Protestants  attend  church ;  of  whom  about  2,000  go  to  the 
cathedral  only  to  hear  the  music.  Two  per  cent  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  under  the  motto  “  Gott  mit  unsf  attend 
divine  service!  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  churches 
where  the  plain  gospel  is  preached  are  by  far  the  best  fre¬ 
quented.  But  going  to  church  is  not  the  same  thing  to  a 
German  as  to  an  American.  While  so  few  go  to  preach¬ 
ing  regularly,  86  per  cent  of  th<jse  above  fourteen  years 
of  age  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  profess  them¬ 
selves  Christians. 

In  1876  a  new  law  was  passed  for  the  empire,  making 
marriage,  baptism,  funeral  services,  etc.,  optional.  Mar¬ 
riage,  to  be  valid,  needed  only  the  certificate  of  a  magis¬ 
trate;  and  no  man  was  obliged  to  send  his  child  to  a 
pastor’s  class.  The  orthodox  leaders  denounced  the 
change  with  every  anathema.  But,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  the  multitude  seems  more  and  more  inclined  to 
seek  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  church  at  birth  and 
marriage  and  death.  Marriages  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
have  increased  in  Prussia  since  1876  by  the  following 
percentage:  86.4,  87.4,  88.3,  89.3,  90,  88.2.  In  Berlin  they 
rose  from  30  to  36  per  cent;  in  Magdeburg,  37.4  to  43.1. 
In  Hamburg  (1861-80)  civil  marriages  alone  ran  from  1.2 
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to  34.6  in  1876;  since  which  they  have  declined  to  13  in 
1880;  and  87  per  cent  now  ask  the  blessing  of  the  church. 
In  tlie  same  city  Lutheran  baptism  ran  down  from  94.3  to 
71  per  cent  in  1876;  and  then  rose  to  79.7  in  1880. 

In  Saxony  (1876)  286  refused  marriage  by  clergy; 
but  in  1880,  when  they  realized  their  liberty,  the  number 
fell  to  44.  In  1876  baptism  was  refused  in  337  cases;  in 
1880  only  58  rejected  it.  The  unbaptized  sank  in  the 
same  time  from  6,090  to  1,615. 

The  same  is  true  elsewhere;  c.  g.,  in  Baden,  1874-9, 
Protestant  marriages  without  clergy  diminished  from  189 
to  39;  and  unbaptized  children,  from  1,423  to  55.  There 
seems,  also,  to  be  some  improvement  here  in  church  at¬ 
tendance.  On  a  Sunday  in  1884,  139,087  were  found  at 
church  in  the  duchy;  in  1879  the  number  rose  to  149,897. 

In  the  burial  of  the  dead  the  same  good  symptoms 
appear.  Religious  services  at  the  grave  took  place  in 
Prussia  in  283,785  cases,  or  64.29  per  cent;  although  in 
Berlin  (1880)  but  5,806  of  30,225  were  so  attended. 

Admissions  to  the  church  —  though  that  implies  very 
little  —  are  also  increasing.  In  Berlin  12,500  youth  were 
received  in  1879,  and  14,000  in  1880.  And  the  whole 
number  of  male  communicants  has  increased  from  1879 
to  1880  bv  one  percent.  The  whole  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  in  Prussia  in  1883  was  7,724,981,  or  44  per  cent  of 
the  Protestant  population,  including  children. 

These  signs  of  improvement  in  the  moral  and  religious 
life  of  the  people  are  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  classes  of 
Christian  laborers;  and  new  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
along  all  lines  bv  home  missionary  societies,  reforma- 
,  tones,  “colonies  for  tramps,”  etc.  But,  as  the  work 
grows  and  the  needs  become  more  apparent,  the  great 
lack  of  proper  laborers,  the  great  lack  of  proper  church 
buildings  and  means  of  missionary  development,  also  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent. 

For  the  28,269,053  Protestants  in  Germany  there  are 
only  15,865  ministers,  who  preach  in  23,000  places  of  meet- 
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ing,  or  a  minister  for  every  1,600  of  the  population.'  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  minister  for  every  908  of  the  people.  The 
greatest  disproportion  is  in  Prussia,  where  17,613,530 
Protestants  have  only  9,087  ministers,  or  one  preacher  for 
1,938  people.  There  are  in  the  kingdom  7,576  parishes 
and  5,255  other  preaching  places.  But  there  are  34,109 
places  of  considerable  size  with  neither  church  nor 
preacher;  that  is,  only  about  one-third  of  the  country  is 
supplied  with  religious  service.  In  the  smaller  kingdoms 
and  duchies  there  are  9,7 12  places  without  public  worship, 
making  in  the  empire  43,821  village  centres  and  country 
places  with  neither  pastor  nor  church.  The  great  dispro¬ 
portion  in  the  size  of  existing  parishes  is  a  further  hin¬ 
drance  to  effective  work.  In  Westphalia  there  are  7  par¬ 
ishes  containing  from  3,000  to  3,500  souls  each ;  16  with 
3,500  to  4,000;  7  from  4,000  to  4,500;  2  from  4,500  to  5,000, 
and  6  exceeding  5,000. 

Elsewhere  the  same  disproportion  occurs,  especially 
where  large  cities  are  included.  London  has  church 
accommodation  for  31  per  cent  of  the  people.  Berlin 
could  take  10  per  cent  into  the  churches  in  1845;  but 
now  only  6.8  per  cent  can  find  church  room.  Think  of 
that,  in  a  city  where  parishes  contain  35,000,  40,000,  and 
60,000  adult  church  members!  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  and 
other  centres  are  as  bad  as  Berlin.  The  religious  teach¬ 
ers  not  only  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  population,  but 
have  actually  and  absolutely  decreased  in  number.  In 
1862  there  were  1,728  hearers  for  each  preaching  place  in 
Old  Prussia ;  now  there  are  2,054,  while  the  number  to  each 
church  has  risen  from  1,187  to  In  Saxony  the  hear¬ 

ers  have  increased  from  1,933  to  2,479  each  minister. 
The  same  is  true  generally.  In  12  of  the  22  national 
churches  beyond  Prussia  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry.  Preachers  have  decreased  from 

•These  facts  are  gathered  from  the  Deutsch-evangelische  Blatter,  1884, 
Heft  6 ;  and  Statistische  Mittheilungen  aus  den  deutschen  evangelischen 
Landeskirchen  vom  Jahre  1880. 
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7,424  to  6,270,  and  preaching  stations  from  9,982  to  8,586. 
In  Prussia,  however,  ministers  have  increased  from  6,394  to 
6,608,  while  preaching  places  have  risen  from  9,288  to 

•0,393. 

The  cause  of  this  sad  decline  in  religious  teaching  is  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  new  school  regime,  which  excluded 
many  clergymen  from  positions  in  schools,  which  enabled 
them  also  to  preach ;  and  partly  in  the  progress  of  mate¬ 
rialism  and  rationalism,  which  grealy  diminished  the  num¬ 
ber  of  theological  students.  These  serious  facts  are  being 
studied  as  never  before  in  Germany,  and  a  change  in  the 
right  direction  is  visible.  In  view  of  the  theological  re¬ 
action  towards  conservatism  and  the  gospel,  in  prospect 
of  the  great  and  growing  accessions  to  the  ranks  of 
students  for  the  ministry,  and,  above  all,  in  the  face  of  a 
revival  of  a  spirit  of  evangelistic  work  and  home  mission¬ 
ary  effort,  every  friend  of  the  truth  is  encouraged  to 
hope  for  better  things  from  the  land  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformaticm. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  LOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  N.  DAY,  D.D.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Logical  science  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  sciences, 
and  yet  .seems  still  far  from  having  completed  its  growth. 
More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  it  had  attained  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  scientific  form,  and  has  been  most  diligently  culti¬ 
vated  through  all  the  succeeding  ages;  and  yet,  not  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle  has  it  experienced  a  more  fostering 
care  or  a  larger  development  than  in  the  last  half-century. 
It  is  to-day  in  its  freshest  vigor  and  promises  to  itself  in 
the  future  its  maturest  life. 

It  claims  to  be  the  chiefest  of  the  sciences  as  well  as 
also  the  parent  and  lawgiver  of  them  all, —  artium  et 
scientia  scientiaruin."  (Jn  the  ground  of  either  of  these 
claims, —  as  first  and  highest  in  nature  and  rank,  or  as,  by 
its  own  right,  lawgiver  and  judge  over  all  the  realms  of 
knowledge, —  there  may  reasonably  be  demanded  of  it, 
that  it  should  be,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  so 
the  worthy  exemplar  of  all.  It  has  not  yet  shown  itself 
able  to  meet  this  demand.  Of  a  perfect  science  nothing 
less  than  this  can  be  accepted,  that  it  should  first  distinctly 
and  firmly  grasp  its  subject  matter,  and  then  unfold  it,  in 
exact  method,  to  completeness,  both  in  its  intrinsic  and 
also  in  its  extrinsic  attributes ;  observing  everywhere  the 
relationships  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole 
in  their  organic  connection  and  dependence. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  discussion  to  show  that 
the  more  prevalent  logics  of  the  present  day,  with  all  the 
fostering  work  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  science  in 
recent  times,  fall  deplorably  short  of  this  standard  of  a 
perfect  science.  The  neglect  of  the  study,  although  in- 
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dispiitably  the  best  of  all  means  of  intellectual  discipline 
as  well  as  the  validating  instrument  and  the  surest  guide 
in  all  scientific  pursuits,  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
this  imperfection  in  the  form  in  which  it  presents  itself. 
But  merely  destructive  criticism  is  not  our  present  aim. 
On  the  contrary,  our  discussion  will  be  conducted  rather 
in  the  spirit  and  the  interest  of  logical  construction.  Our 
method  will  be  to  take  two  leading  works  as  the  best 
representatives  of  the  most  recent  logical  literature,  with 
free  reference,  however,  to  other  writers  in  this  field  of 
study,  and  indicate  the  more  important  defects  in  their 
presentations  of  the  science,  with  the  obvious  improve¬ 
ments  which  the  examination  may  suggest  as  requisite  to 
be  made  in  the  science  for  its  greater  perfection.  The 
two  works  thus  selected  are  believed  to  be  the  most 
authoritative  expositions  of  logical  thought  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Germany.  The  one  is  Professor  Jevons’ 
“  Principles  of  Science:  a  Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific 
Method”;  the  other  is  the  “Logik”  of  Professor  Wilhelm 
Wundt,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  They  are  both 
extensive  treatises,  filling  two  large  octavo  volumes,  the 
first  published  in  London  in  1874,  the  other  in  Stuttgart 
in  1881-3. 

I.  The  Place  of  Logic  among  the  Sciences  and  its 
Distinctive  Character. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  had  classed  logic  among  the 
“Homological  sciences,”  and  defined  it  indifferently  as 
“  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,”  or  “  the 
science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought,”  or  “  the  science  of 
the  laws  of  the  forms  of  thought”;  and  Ueberweg  had 
defined  it  as  “  the  science  of  the  regulative  laws  of  human 
knowledge.”  Professor  Wundt  characterizes  it  as  “a  nor¬ 
mative  science.”  These  views,  if  somewhat  vaguely  and 
obscurely  presented,  point  in  the  right  direction  towards 
the  true  place  of  logic  among  the  sciences.  They  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  carefully  from  each  of  the  two  sciences  with 
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which  it  is  sometimes  compared, —  from  psychology,  or 
the  science  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ontology,  or  the  science  of  the  true  and  the  real,  on  the 
other.  Logic  is  not  a  subjective  science,  like  psychology, 
nor  objective,  like  ontology.  It  deals  with  the  result  of 
the  fusion  of  the  two, —  with  subject  and  object  as  legiti¬ 
mately  fused  in  one, —  with  the  resulting  effect  of  the 
meeting  of  the  activity  of  the  subjective  intelligence  with 
its  proper  object,  the  true ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
product  of  the  action  of  thought  on  the  thinkable  thing. 
It  is  thus  a  true  nomological,  a  proper  normative  science, 
as  it  directs  its  view  exclusively  on  a  product  of  an  active 
faculty  exerting  itself  on  its  natural  object,  and  presents 
the  laws  and  forms  by  which  this  product  is  to  be  realized, 
—  the  norms  which  are  the  rules  and  the  types  of  generic 
logical  products. 

Beyond  all  question,  logical  science,  in  any  worthy 
unfolding  of  itself,  must  be  thoroughly  and  perfectly 
mastered  by  this  essential  characteristic  of  its  own  nature 
and  life.  This  is  a  vital  condition  of  any  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  confession  is  to  be  made,  that  neither 
British  nor  German  logic  has  consciously  followed  this 
indispensable  condition;  and  not  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  its  stumblings  and  its  failings  find  their  explanation 
just  here.  Psychological  and  ontological  elements  have 
been  confusedly  blended;  purely  subjective  activities  and 
purely  objective  realities  have  been  indiscriminately 
mingled  with  proper  logical  forms,  and  the  result  has 
been  error,  mischief,  offence. 

As  properly  nomological,  or  normative,  logical  science, 
while  it  differences  itself  from  psychology  and  ontology, 
co-ordinates  itself  with  aesthetics,  as  the  normative  science 
of  the  products  of  the  imagination  or  function  of  form, 
that  is,  the  science  of  the  beautiful  or  perfect  in  form  as 
realized  or  to  be  realized  in  nature  and  art ;  and  also  with 
ethics,  or  the  normative  science  of  the  workings  of  the 
free  will  on  its  proper  object, —  the  good, —  resulting  in 
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the  forms  of  right  and  duty.  Logical  science  thus  has  its 
special  character  and  its  boundaries  distinctly  determined, 
so  far  as  its  essential  movement  is  concerned.  This  is 
more  exactly  shaped  by  the  proper  object  of  its  norma¬ 
tive  work, —  human  thought, —  in  its  diversified  forms  and 
modifications. 

II.  The  Nature  of  Thought  as  the  Subject  Matter 

OF  Logic. 

Logical  science  has,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  view 
that  it  has  to  deal  solely  with  thought, —  with  the  product 
of  the  discursive  intelligence,  of  the  representative  as 
distinguished  from  the  presentative  faculty  of  the  human 
mind.  The  departures  from  this  view  have,  in  recent 
times  at  least,  been  unintentional  or  by- mistake,  or  from 
inconsiderateness,  perhaps,  in  the  detailed  elaboration  of 
the  science.  The  serious,  not  to  say  the  fatal,  defect  in 
the  construction  of  the  science  lies  in  the  failure  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  the  outset  precisely  the  nature  of  thought  itself. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  scientific  statement  in  any 
logical  treatise  of  what  thought  is.  It  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  European  logicians  to  found  the  science 
on  any  such  formal  exposition  of  the  essence  of  thought, 
and  to  unfold  from  that  its  governing  laws  and  its  valid 
forms.  They  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  every¬ 
body  must  know  what  thinking  is,  what  thought  is.  They 
have  not  considered  that  loose  popular  notions,  however 
familiar,  lack  the  exactness  in  content  and  form  required 
for  scientific  purposes.  In  fact,  they  have  not  attempted 
to  evolve  the  science  in  any  formal  way  from  the  essential 
nature  of  thought.  Ulrici  has  indeed  ventured  on  a 
definition;  but  his  definition  is  wrong,  and  his  exposition 
of  the  science  does  not  grow  out  of  the  definition. 
Thought  or  knowledge  is  not,  as  he  holds,  essentially, 
fundamentally,  and  primarily,  a  result  of  differentiation. 
This  process  gives,  at  best,  only  a  negation  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  knowledge.  But,  certainly,  a  negative 
VoL.  XLII.  No.  165.  A 
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cannot  be  accepted  as  the  primary  form.  I  must  know 
that  a  thing  is,  that  it  is  real,  that  it  has  some  property  or 
characteristic,  before  I  can  distinguish  or  difference  it 
from  another  thing.  The  view  seems,  indeed,  utterly 
preposterous.  The  first  thing  known,  most  assuredly, 
must  itself  be  known  before  it  can  be  distinguished  or 
differenced  from  some  other  thing  which  is  not  known. 
This  process  of  distinguishing  or  of  differencing  is  a 
merely  instrumental  process  of  perfecting  the  knowledge 
of  an  object  by  circumscribing  or  bounding  it.  How 
absurd  to  suppose  I  cannot  think  a  field  as  to  its  reality 
and  intrinsic  qualities,  until  I  have  fenced  it!  Professor 
Wundt  is  wholly  right  in  maintaining  the  contrary  of  this, 
when  he  shows  that  even  the  negative  in  thought  rests  on 
a  positive.  Distinguishing  is,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing  itself  in  its  essence,  purely  negative.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned,  not  with  essential  attributes,  but  with  the  relations, 
the  extrinsic  attributes,  of  a  thing.  How  preposterous  to 
hold  that  the  intrinsic  properties  can  be  known  only  after 
the  extrinsic  and  only  by  means  or  on  condition  of  these ! 
Looking  elsewhere,  we  fail  to  find  in  the  logical  literature 
of  Europe  any  formal  exposition  of  the  essential  nature 
of  thought.  Statements  of  laws  and  of  rules,  and  enu¬ 
merations  of  forms  of  valid  thinking,  indeed,  imply  a 
kind  of  unconscious  conception  of  what  thought  is,  so 
that  one  could  interpret  out  of  these  statements  and 
enumerations  what  conception  of  thought  the  writer 
must  have  had,  or  rather,  what  conception  can  harmonize 
these  statements  and  enumerations;  but  the  conception 
seems  never  to  have  risen  to  distinctness,  so  as  of  itself 
directly  and  consciously  to  shape  the  development  of  the 
science.  We  sometimes  drop  on  a  chance  utterance  which 
betrays  the  unconscious  feeling.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
although  noting  divers  characteristics  of  thought, —  as 
that  it  is  a  “relative  cognition,”  “a  mediate  and  a  complex 
cognition,”  “  a  cognition  of  one  thing  by  the  cognition  of 
another,” — and  accepting  the  phraseology  of  German 
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logicians,  that  in  the  judgment,  which  he  recognizes  as 
the  primitive  form  of  a  complete  thought,  an  object  is 
determined  by  an  attribute,  forbears  to  make  any  formal 
definition  of  thought,  or  to  build  his  logical  superstructure 
on  any  formal  statement,  any  distinct  conception  of  its 
nature.  Professor  Jevons  never  turns  his  eye  in  this 
direction ;  his  exposition,  with  much  industrious  applica¬ 
tion  of  logic  to  other  sciences,  is,  in  truth,  wholly  wanting 
in  method  and  in  scientific  exactness  of  definition.  It  is, 
indeed,  little  more  than  a  loose  collection  of  observations 
more  or  less  characterized  by  common  sense.  Professor 
Wundt,  also,  is  unsatisfactory  here.  He  takes  up  the 
concept  as  the  germinant  principle  in  thought;  and  the 
essence  of  the  concept,  he  says,  “  consists  in  this :  that  it 
puts  a  plurality  of  ideas  in  relation  to  one  another,”  while 
“the  fixing  of  any  relation  between  two  concepts  takes, 
in  our  thinking,  the  form  of  a  judgment.”  How  could 
any  exposition  of  thought  worthy  of  being  recognized  as 
scientific  spring  from  such  vague  conceptions  of  its  fun¬ 
damental  nature  ? 

Now,  it  is  by  no  means  because  the  essential  character 
of  thought  is  to  the  human  mind  so  mysterious,  so  involved 
in  cloud,  so  slippery,  that  it  must  defy  all  endeavor  to 
discern  it,  to  apprehend  it,  to  expound  it  in  scientific  form. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  within  reach ;  it  is  discernible,  even 
to  the  untutored  introspection ;  it  is  simple,  and  admits  of 
easy,  intelligible  exposition.  As  this  essential  character 
of  thought  must  exist  in  every  thought,  of  whatever  kind 
or  form,  however  simple  and  familiar,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
find  it  in  any  instance  of  thinking  we  may  take,  for 
example,  the  thought  that  “  the  sun  is  bright.”  What  is 
the  essential  thing  which  the  active  faculty  of  thinking  in 
the  human  mind  does  in  this  act  ?  It  simply  asserts  an 
identity  between  what  is  conceived  as  “sun”  and  what  is 
conceived  as  “bright”;  —  “sun”  is  in  a  part  of  its  nature 
“bright”;  —  “sun”  is  the  same  in  respect  of  one  of  its 
attributes  as  “bright.”  There  is  here  a  positive  act  of  a 
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thinking  faculty,  and  this  is  all  it  does, —  it  identifies  “the 
sun  ”  as  partially  “  bright.”  Simple  inspection  affirms  this 
to  be  all  that  enters  into  the  essence  of  a  thought, —  con¬ 
scious  identification  of  a  subject  with  an  attribute.  Logi¬ 
cal  writers  here  and  there  in  manifold  ways,  inexactly 
sometimes,  confess  this,  as  Hamilton,  when  he  says: 
“thinking”  is  “cognition  under  an  attribute.”  They  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  an  “  equation,”  an  “  agreement,”  an  “  accord¬ 
ance,”  a  “  resemblance,”  between  subject  and  attribute. 
Their  exposition  of  logical  laws  and  forms,  as  already 
hinted,  involves  this  view  of  the  nature  of  thought. 
“  Identity  ”  is  put  forth  by  Professor  Jevons  as  the  ground 
and  principle  of  scientific  knowledge.  “Science,”  he  says, 
“  arises  from  the  discovery  of  identity  amid  diversity.” 
“  In  every  act  or  inference  or  scientific  method,  we  are 
engaged  about  a  certain  identity,  sameness,  similarity, 
likeness,  resemblance,  analogy,  equivalence,  or  equality 
between  two  subjects.”  “  Every  proposition  expresses 
the  resemblance  or  difference  of  the  things  denoted  by  the 
terms.”  “  The  principle  of  identity,”  says  Professor 
Wundt,  “is  the  fundamental  law  of  knowledge.”  The 
different  systems  of  symbolical  logic  alike  assume  identity 
as  the  essential  principle  of  all  thought.  We  are  justified, 
then,  in  laying  down  this  as  the  exact  definition  of  thought : 
Thought  is  the  conscious  identification  of  a  subject  with  an 
attributed 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  it  is  a  function 
of  thought  to  difference  as  well  as  identify, —  to  deny 
as  well  as  affirm.  As  a  whole,  it  is  the  function  of 
consciously  identifying  or  differencing  subject  and  attri¬ 
bute  in  anv  object  on  which  it  acts. 

‘  In  the  Bibliothkca  Sacra  for  October,  1864,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  formally  recognized  the  faculty  of  thought 
as  “essentially  an  identifying  faculty.”  Ten  years  afterwards  Professor 
Jevons  enounced  the  principle  of  identity  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
science  in  the  somewhat  indefinite  way  stated  in  the  text. 
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111.  The  Fundamental  Laws  ok  Thought. 

The  essential  nature  of  thought  being  thus  ascertained, 
it  would  seem  that  logical  science  should  at  once  evolve 
out  of  this  nature  the  governing  laws  of  thinking.  As 
professedly  a  nomological,  a  normative  science,  a  science 
of  laws,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  first  thing.  Most 
strangely,  European  logicians  generally  have  agreed  in 
giving  to  this  exposition  of  laws  nothing  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  as  if  it  were  but  a  matter  of  purely  inci¬ 
dental  interest  and  of  little  importance  in  any  exact  science 
of  thought.  They  have  generally  agreed  in  setting  forth 
three  of  these  primary  laws;  while  some  have  added  a 
fourth,  which,  however,  has  confessedly  no  affinity  to  the 
others  and  has  no  right  to  be  ranked  with  them.  These 
fundamental  laws  they  have  simply  assumed,  assigning  no 
ground  why  they  should  be  accepted  as  laws  and  so 
authoritative  in  all  thinking.  Perhaps  it  never  occurred 
to  them  that  any  grounding  of  these  laws  was  either 
possible  or  really  desirable;  they  simply  assumed  them. 
Logical  science,  of  course,  was  left,  in  this  way,  to  rest  on 
sheer  assumptions,  for  which  the  only  plea  or  possible 
ground  was :  “  they  are  self-evident  ” ;  “  no  man  can  ques¬ 
tion  them.”  With  no  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of 
thought,  or  with  no  formal  presentation  of  it  to  their  con¬ 
sciousness,  it  was  the  best,  or  even  all  they  could  do. 
The  all-significant  questions:  Why  are  these  statements, 
put  forth  thus  arbitrarily  by  this  and  that  thinker  in  the 
progress  of  the  history  of  logic,  to  be  accepted  as  laws  of 
thought  ?  Whence  have  they  their  authority  ?  How  do 
they,  so  far  as  observed,  validate  all  thinking?  Are  these 
all  the  laws  of  thought?  Is  the  enumeration  an  exhaustive 
one,  so  that  there  can  be  no  others  of  this  order  ?  —  these 
vital  questions,  which  present  themselves  in  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  thought,  pass  unanswered. 

A  true  method  here  prescribes  that,  immediately  on 
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setting  forth  the  essential  nature  of  thought  as  its  com¬ 
prehensive  and  universal  principle,  logical  science  should 
present  as  subordinate  laws  such  phases  of  this  general 
principle  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  more  convenient 
application  of  it  to  the  divers  occasions  of  our  thinking. 
The  considerate  inspection  of  thought  discovers  to  us  at 
once  four  such  phases  of  it,  giving  us  four  fundamental 
laws,  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  thought,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  the  highest  validity  and  authority ;  four  laws 
which  are  co-ordinate  and  complementary,  forming  a 
body  of  laws  of  all  thinking  as  exhaustive  in  their  rank 
and  order  as  they  are  necessary  to  every  true  act  of 
thought,  and  which,  as  observed,  give  to  all  thought 
unquestionable  certitude.  If  the  essence  of  all  thought 
be  as  stated,  then,  in  the  first  place,  obviously,  I  must,  if  I 
think  at  all,  in  my  thinking  identify  or  difference  some 
subject  with  some  attribute.  This  is  the  so-called  law  of 
“disjunction.”  It  is  positive  in  its  character.  In  the  next 
place,  in  my  thinking  I  must  not  do  anything  else  than 
identify  or  difference  subject  with  attribute.  This  is  the 
so-called  law  of  “exclusion,”  sometimes  defectively  under¬ 
stood  and  misleadingly  named  the  law  of  “  excluded  mid¬ 
dle.”  It  is  prohibitory  m  character.  These  two  laws 
form  the  first  pair  or  duad  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
thought.  By  obvious  mistake  they  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  as  one;  they  differ  as  positive  and  prohibitory. 
In  the  third  place,  in  actual  thinking  I  must  identify  with 
the  subject  only  an  attribute  belonging  to  it  or  difference 
from  it  an  attribute  not  belonging  to  it.  This  is  the 
so-called  law  of  “identity.”  It  is  positive.  In  the  fourth 
place,  in  thinking,  I  must  not  identify  the  different  nor 
difference  the  same, —  that  is,  I  must  not  identify  a  subject 
with  an  attribute  not  belonging  to  it  nor  difference  from 
it  an  attribute  belonging  to  it.  This  is  the  law  of  “  contra¬ 
diction.”  It  is  prohibitory,  and  might  more  properly,  as 
Hamilton  suggests,  be  called  the  law  of  “  non-contra- 
diction.” 
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Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  more  clear,  more  sim¬ 
ple,  more  exact  and  complete,  more  indispensable  for 
validating  the  specific  forms  of  thought,  more  logically 
satisfactory  every  way,  than  this  evolution  of  these  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  thought  from  its  essential  nature.  The 
laws  are  not  arbitrary  assumptions;  tliey  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  parentage.  They  are  seen  at  once  to  be  born  with 
a  right  to  rule;  to  be  authoritative  over  all  thinking. 
They  are,  moreover,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  this  origin, 
intelligible  and  have  a  significance ;  whereas,  without  such 
a  view  of  their  genesis  out  of  the  very  essence  of  thought, 
they  are  scarcely  explicable,  and  the  reason  for  any  formal 
announcenifMit  of  them  is  not  readily  j^erceived.  Neither 
Professor  Jevons  nor  Professor  Wundt  gives  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  exposition  of  the  significance  and  authoritativeness 
of  these  cardinal  principles  of  thought. 

IV.  The  Generic  Forms  of  Thought. 

From  the  nature  of  thought,  giving  rise  to  the  four 
fundamental  laws  which  it  prescribes  for  all  valid  think¬ 
ing,  we  are  conducted  at  once  to  the  number,  nature,  and 
relationship  of  the  possible  forms  of  legitimate  thought. 
As  to  the  number  of  these  generic  forms,  which  evidently 
has  been  the  fruit  of  simple  observation  or  of  inductive 
generalization  from  actual  experience,  logicians  may  be 
said  to  be  agreed.  They  enumerate  three  and  only  three, 
—  the  Notion  or  Concept,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Reason¬ 
ing.  In  regard  to  their  origin,  their  proper  nature,  their 
specific  forms,  their  relationship  to  one  another,  there  is 
much  variance.  Failing  to  grasp  the  nature  of  thought 
and  the  significance  and  bearing  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  thought,  it  was  a  natural  result  that  their  expositions 
should  be  variant,  lacking  generally  in  method,  in  clear¬ 
ness,  in  correctness,  in  completeness.  It  is  not  presuming 
too  much,  perhaps,  to  say  that  their  variances  would  be 
harmonized,  their  mistakes  corrected,  and  their  exposi¬ 
tions  be  made  more  intelligible  by  the  application  of  this 
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principle  and  these  laws  of  all  thinking.  It  is  remarkable 
that  logicians  have  agreed  in  placing  the  notion  or  con¬ 
cept  first  in  order  of  their  treatment.  Hamilton  does  this, 
while  giving  clear  intimations  that  the  judgment  should 
have  the  precedence.  Professor  Jevons  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  of  the  genesis  of  concepts, —  terms,  as  he 
designates  them, —  or  of  their  proper  nature  as  forms  of 
thought.  He  contents  himself  with  the  enumeration  of 
classes  of  logical  terms  and  the  modes  of  .expressing  and 
symbolizing  them.  Professor  Wundt  expends  great  labor 
on  the  nature  and  varieties  of  our  “  ideas  ”  or  the  presen¬ 
tations  of  objects  to  our  apprehensive  nature,  and  the 
manifold  ways  in  which  they  can  be  united.  One  form  of 
this  union  of  our  presentative  ideas  he  identifies  as  the 
concept,  “  the  essence  of  which,”  he  says,  “  consists  in 
this,  that  it  puts  a  plurality  of  ideas  in  relation  to  one 
another,”  and  its  “  formation  proceeds  necessarily  in  inner 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  apperceptive 
thought-process.”  His  long  and  tiresome  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness  of  ideas ;  his  observations,  and  his  group¬ 
ings  into  classes  on  casual  resemblances,  under  no  prin¬ 
ciple  of  method  that  gives  any  assurance  of  an  exhaustive 
survey,  lead  to  nothing  of  any  proper  scientific  value.  In 
truth,  the  nature  of  the  concept  is  left  in  an  obscurity 
and  haze  more  impenetrable  than  that  which  shrouds  the 
loosest  popular  conception.  In  those  systems  of  logic 
which  place  the  concept  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
foundation  no  truly  scientific  exposition  is  possible. 

As  might  be  reasonably  anticipated,  the  treatment  of 
the  judgment  by  these  logicians  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 
In  all  his  more  formal  statements.  Professor  Jevons  reduces 
the  judgment  to  a  mere  act  of  comparison.  He  fails  to 
recognize  any  organic  connection  between  the  concept 
and  the  judgment  as  to  their  genesis  or  their  nature. 
Even  the  pregnant  hint  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which 
escapes  Hamilton  himself  in  his  development  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  is  turned  to  no  account :  “  both  concepts  and  reason- 
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ings  may  be  reduced  to  judgments,”  as  they  “are,  in  fact, 
strictly  only  modifications”  of  it. 

If  Professor  Jevons  misses  the  exact  significance  of  the 
logical  judgment  and  its  organic  relationship  to  the  com¬ 
prehensive  function  of  thought,  Professor  Wundt  strikes 
directly  at  the  very  life  of  the  judgment  in  his  formal 
definition  that  it  is  “  an  analysis  of  a  composite  idea  into 
its  elements.”  A  wider  departure  from  the  prevalent 
views  of  logicians,  as  well  in  their  more  formal  definitions 
as  in  their  looser  explications  generally,  could  hardly  be 
conceived.  This  act  of  thought  hitherto  had  been  treated 
as  a  unifying  act, —  an  act  of  synthesis;  this  new  defini¬ 
tion  makes  it  just  the  contrary, —  a  separating,  analytic 
act.  Consistently  with  this.  Professor  Wundt  affirms  in 
so  many  words  that  “  the  copula  is  in  no  way  a  necessary 
constituent  of  the  judgment.”  This  unqualified  affirma¬ 
tion  is  put  forth  in  the  face  of  his  historical  statement  that 
“  scholastic  logic,  since  Boethius  at  least,  has  represented 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula  as  essential  constituents  of 
the  judgment.”  It  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that  Professor  Wundt  has  proposed  to  himself  an  entirely 
new  construction  of  logical  science,  while  yet  not  moved 
by  a  properly  destructive  or  even  adversely  critical  spirit. 
He  has  certainly  failed  of  any  properly  thorough  scientific 
treatment.  Observation,  however  extensive  or  accurate, 
will  not  of  itself  suffice  for  scientific  construction ;  nor,  any 
more,  will  generalizations,  however  far  they  may  be  car¬ 
ried,  if  without  rational  ground  or  aim.  Facts,  accurately 
and  thoroughly  apprehended,  definitions  of  subject-con¬ 
cepts  and  determinations  of  attribute-concepts  on  their 
discerned  logical  base  respectively,  and  a  method  of 
development  in  reference  to  a  true  rational  aim  or  end, 
must  concur  in  order  to  a  true  science.  We  can  satis¬ 
factorily  to  ourselves  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wundt’s  failure.  Besides  his  omission  to  grasp  at 
the  start  the  essential  nature  of  thought  and  its  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  and  consequently  the  organic  relationship 
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necessarily  existing  between  the  products  of  the  same 
function,  here  in  his  exposition  of  the  judgment  it  is  plain 
that,  in  the  first  place,  like  some  other  logical  writers,  he 
has  followed  too  closel}"  the  grammatical  forms  as  the 
exact  counterparts  of  logical  forms,  the  modes  of  express¬ 
ion  as  the  exact  and  full  embodiments  of  thought;  and 
that,  in  the  next  place,  he  has  substituted  a  merely  inci¬ 
dental  and  prelusive  or  inchoative  element  for  the  essential 
and  vital  principle  of  thought.  In  the  logical  judgment 
there  is  ever  this  prelusive  analysis, —  the  object  of  which 
we  think  is  in  our  thinking  first  analyzed  or  resolved  ;  it  is 
regarded  as  having  attributes,  one  or  more,  and,  although 
originally  single  in  the  apprehensive  consciousness,  it  is 
now  in  the  thought  regarded  as  a  dual, —  a  dual  of  subject 
and  attribute.  But  this  is  merely  inchoative  ;  there  is  no 
proper  judgment  till  the  thinking  activity  unites  the 
two, —  subject  and  attribute, —  in  a  true  identity,  total  or 
partial. 

Directly  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  judgment  as  essen¬ 
tially  an  analytical  process  is  the  view  of  Ueberweg,  who 
yet  is  indefinite  and  vague  in  his  exposition.  He  defines 
the  judgment  as  “  the  consciousness  of  the  objective  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  subjective  union  of  conceptions  whose  forms  are 
different  from,  but  belong  to,  each  other.” 

The  treatment  of  the  third  form  of  thought  —  the 
Reasoning  —  must  necessarily,  with  such  radical  mistakes 
in  regard  to  the  judgment,  be  blind  and  stumbling ;  for 
this  third  form  is  correctly  presented  by  Professor  Jevons 
and  Professor  Wundt  as  a  derivativ'e  from  the  judgment. 
Most  6bviously,  the  nature  and  validity  of  this  deriv'ative 
movement  of  thought  can  be  properly  understood  only  in 
the  clear  light  of  the  judgment  and  the  concept.  If  these 
forms  of  thought  are  erroneously  or  imperfectly  appre¬ 
hended,  the  treatment  of  the  reasoning  as  a  mere  deriva¬ 
tive  from  them  must,  of  course,  be  uncertain. 

We  are  enabled  now,  in  the  light  of  this  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  European  treatment  of  the  forms  of  thought. 
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to  present  in  a  word  the  true  scientific  genesis,  as  also  the 
peculiar  nature  of  these  logical  forms  and  the  organic 
relationship  subsisting  between  them.  The  primitive  act 
of  thought  appears  in  the  judgment, —  as  “the  sun  is 
bright,”  “  the  sun  shines.”  The  essential  principle  or  life 
of  this  act  of  thought  is  found  in  the  copula  or  the  assert¬ 
ive  constituent.  The  essence  is  conscious  identification  of 
subject  and  predicate.  But  there  can  be  no  identification 
without  a  present  subject  and  predicate, —  that  is,  without 
terms  or  concepts.  By  no  means,  however,  does  it  follow, 
as  Professor  Wundt  seems  to  assume,  that  these  must 
exist  before  the  judging  act ;  or  that  there  must  be  two 
separate  objects  already  apprehended  in  the  mind,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jevons  seems  to  assume  in  his  representation  of  the 
judgment  as  a  comparison.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
three  constituents  of  the  judgment  are  proper  members 
of  one  organic  whole,  of  which  the  copula  expresses  the 
living,  the  vital  essence,  and  the  terms  are  organic  mem¬ 
bers  coming  to  be  at  the  same  time  with  the  body  —  the 
full  judgment  —  of  which  they  are  members.  A  concept 
is  a  product  of  thought ;  it  emerges  in  the  simplest  act  of 
thinking.  “Sun,”  “sun  bright,”  are  not  thought  cogni¬ 
tions;  they  are  simply  percepts,  apprehensions  of  the 
mind,  presentative  ideas,  till  the  judgment  identifies  them 
in  positive  affirmation.  More  exactly  still,  “  the  sun  ”  is 
presented  to  the  mind  through  and  in  the  attribute 
“bright  ”;  the  object  to  the  apprehensive  sense  is  “some¬ 
thing  bright,”  a  “bright  thing.”  In  reflecting  on  this 
object  thus  apprehended,  the  mind  first  resolves  this  pre¬ 
sentative  cognition  into  the  dual  of  subject  and  attribute, 
— “this  thing”  and  “bright,” — and  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  the  two  as  one;  and  thus  the  judgment 
emerges,  “this  thing  is  bright.”  The  terms  —  subject  and 
attribute  —  and  the  copula  come  to  be  together  as  parts  of 
one  organic  whole.  The  terms  or  concepts  do  not  exist 
before  the  judging  act,  as  the  members  of  a  living  organ¬ 
ism  cannot  exist  before  the  common  life  begins;  they 
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begin  with  that  and  in  it.  The  concepts  do  not  exist  in 
nature;  they  are  only  in  thought.  In  fact,  we  have  here 
exemplified,  in  the  logical  treatises  referred  to,  the  com¬ 
mon  and  most  pernicious  error  of  attributing  to  external 
objects  the  properties  and  relations  belonging  only  to 
thought.  The  concept,  then,  as  member,  comes  to  be  only 
in  and  with  the  judgment.  In  the  light  of  this  genesis  of 
the  concept,  its  nature,  its  legitimate  forms,  its  valid  treat¬ 
ment  ever}’  way,  may  be  precisely  determined,  in  like 
manner  the  valid  forms  of  reasoning  can  be  determined  in 
the  most  rigorously  exact  method.  Thus,  it  is  possible 
to  develop  a  logical  science  in  the  most  natural,  most 
intelligible  way,  with  a  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  scientific  exactness  and  precision,  most 
admirable,  as  well  as  most  helpful  to  all  training  of 
thought.  VV^e  attain,  thus,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  science  and 
an  effective  discipline. 

V.  SunORDINATK  MoVE.MKNTS  OK  THOUGHT. 

Passing  from  the  great  generic  forms  of  thought  to  the 
subordinate  processes,  we  notice  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  old  methods  and  expositions  are  still  retained.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  them  any  further  consideration  here, 
except  to  indicate  some  particulars  in  which  old  errors  of 
some  importance  have  failed  of  correction.  Among  these, 
the  most  serious  and  the  most  harmful  is  the  treatment  of 
what  is  known  as  the  process  of  induction.  Of  this 
process.  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  “  Elementary  Lessons  in 
Logic,”  says:  “The  greater  part,  if  not,  as  some  philoso¬ 
phers  think,  the  whole  of  our  knowledge,  is  due  to  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning.”  He  proceeds  to  define  it  thus:  “  Induction 
will  be  the  mode  by  which  all  the  materials  of  knowledge 
are  brought  to  the  mind  and  analyzed.”  In  his  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Science  ”  he  presents  it  as  “  the  inference  of 
general  from  particular  truths,”  and  as  “the  inverse 
operation  from  deduction.”  He  had  set  forth  the  “  sub¬ 
stitution  of  similars”  as  “  the  one  supreme  rule  of  infer- 
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dice,”  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  clumsy  and  inexact  statement 
of  the  principle  of  identity ;  and  thus  comes  to  think  that 
all  inferential  knowledge  is  acquired  by  induction  and  is 
then  utilized  by  deduction.  It  is  quite  a  novel  view  to 
recognize  induction  as  in  any  respect  an  analytic  process, 
as  he  represents.  Analysis  can  at  best  be  considered  only 
as  a  mere  incidental  movement,  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
necessary  in  order  to  a  true  inductive  movement,  or  help¬ 
ful  to  it,  the  essence  of  which  he  evidently  regards  as 
consisting  in  the  derivation  of  general  truths  from  par¬ 
ticulars.  A  perfect  induction  is  possible,  he  holds,  “only 
after  examination  of  all  the  possible  cases  or  instances  to 
which  the  conclusion  can  refer.”  “  If,  as  usually  happens, 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  all  cases,  ....  the  induction 
is  called  imperfect.”  The  inexactness  of  this  teaching  is 
decisively,  although  in  all  probability  unintentionally, 
exposed  in  the  “  Principles  of  Science,”  in  the  remarks 
on  “  Geometrical  Reasoning,”  where  it  is  shown  that 
certainty  in  general  results  is  attained  in  inferences  from 
a  single  observed  fact.  He  accepts  and  illustrates  J.  S. 
Mill’s  canons  of  induction,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  say  that  not  one  of  these  canons  touches  the  inductive 
movement  itself  in  any  allowable  notion  of  its  nature. 

By  Professor  Wundt,  induction  is  apprehended  as  a 
composite  mental  process  which  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
scheme  of  a  definite  syllogistic  form.  In  sum,  European 
logic  is  utterly  adrift  in  regard  to  the  real  nature  of 
induction.  The  name  is  on  everybody’s  lips;  everybody 
accepts  it  as  denoting  an  intelligible  act;  everybody,  in 
fine,  recognizes  the  movement  in  facts  of  constant  experi¬ 
ence.  A  place  for  it  in  any  logical  scheme,  however,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  logicians  to  find.  Its  nature  is,  in 
consequence,  diversely  and,  of  course,  in  part  at  least, 
erroneously  represented;  its  validity  and  its  utility  in 
testing  and  acquiring  knowledge,  accordingly,  could  not 
be  formulated. 

It  would  seem,  nevertheless,  that  a  right  understanding 
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and  a  true  doctrine  of  induction  lie  at  the  very  door  of 
logical  investigation.  Logical  concepts  are,  in  their  very 
nature,  quantitative,  differing  in  this  characteristic  from 
the  judgment,  into  which  quantity  cannot  enter,  since  it 
is  an  absolutely  single  and  positive  act.  And  there  can 
be  only  two  conceivable  movements  in  logical  quantity  of 
the  same  order,  as  there  are  but  two  conceivable  relation¬ 
ships  in  it, —  the  one,  the  movement  between  the  whole 
and  the  parts;  the  other,  that  between  one  part  and  other 
parts.  These  are  necessary  relationships,  and  are  like¬ 
wise  co-ordinate  and  complementary.  From  the  earliest 
times,  logical  deduction  has  been  treated  as  a  movement 
in  the  former  of  these  two  relationships.  The  integrity 
of  the  science  demanded  the  other  movement  as  an  exact, 
necessary,  co-ordinate  movement.  The  universal  inter¬ 
pretation  put  on  the  name,  the  universal  signification 
given  it,  involves  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
movement  as  a  movement  from  one  part  to  another.  The 
movement  admits  a  full,  accurate,  perfectly  scientific 
explication  from  this  conception.  There  cannot  remain  a 
doubt  as  to  its  place  and  significance  in  logical  science. 
The  European  logic  is  thus  found  to  be  maimed  and 
halting  in  its  relation  to  induction, —  a  form  of  thought 
admitted  to  be  of  prime  necessity  to  the  advance  of 
knowledge ;  it  is  thereby  sa  far  robbed  of  its  proper  sym¬ 
metry  and  completeness,  of  its  beauty  and  usefulness  as  a 
science. 

The  H3^pothetical  Reasoning,  or  Syllogism,  is  another 
movement  of  thought  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  errone¬ 
ously  treated  by  European  logicians.  The  treatment  of 
this  movement  of  thought  is  very  illustrative  of  the  blind 
leaning,  on  the  part  of  logicians,  on  the  mere  verbal  forms 
in  the  expression  of  thought.  They  have,  in  fixing  its 
name  on  the  movement  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  inter¬ 
preting  its  nature  and  validity",  determined  their  whole 
view  from  this  verbal  form.  The  so-called  law  of  reason 
and  consequent,  represented  by  some  logicians  as  the 
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fourth  fundamental  law  of  thought,  owes  its  recognition 
as  such  a  law  to  this  unauthorized  servitude  to  mere  out¬ 
ward  form.  In  truth,  the  major  premise  in  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal  syllogism  is  no  more  hypothetical  than  the  major 
premise  in  any  simple  categorical  syllogism.  The  hypo¬ 
thetical  form  is  adopted  only  through  the  defectiveness 
of  language,  which  could  not  otherwise  embody  a  pro¬ 
position  of  which  the  terms  are  judgments  treated  as 
concepts.  With  this  view,  the  exposition  of  its  forms,  its 
nature,  its  validity,  and  its  uses,  is  simple  and  truly 
scientific.  The  general  oversight  of  the  quantity  of  com¬ 
prehension  or  intension  is,  perhaps,  at  bottom  chargeable 
with  this  erroneous  view  so  prevalent  in  logical  treatises. 

VI.  The  CATEGORIE.S  OF  Pure  Thought. 

Logical  science  might  be  considered  as  having  dis¬ 
charged  its  proper  office  when  it  has  expounded  the 
nature,  the  laws,  and  the  forms  of  thought.  But  the 
science  seems  to  be  called,  just  at  this  stage  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  discussion,  to  another  service.  It  is  a  service  which 
is  most  urgently  demanded,  and  yet  one  which  no  other 
department  of  philosophy  or  science  is  likely  to  render. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  recent  philosophy  and  science  that 
it  professes  to  be  grounded  on  fact,  to  start  only  from 
experience.  But  with  this, ostentatious  profession  every¬ 
where,  general  truths  or  principles  are  freely  taken  up 
and  applied,  with  apparently  no  thought  of  the  need  of 
any  other  ground  or  warrant  than  that  they  meet  the 
supposed  requirements  of  the  particular  science.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  they  be  not  self-contradictory.  A 
right'  conception  of  logic  effectually  dissipates  all  these 
so-called  a  priori  assumptions,  by  whatever  name  they  are 
known,  —  “innate  ideas,”  “native  cognitions,”  “«  priori 
notions,”  “ideas  of  reason,”  “first  truths,”  “original  prin¬ 
ciples,”  “intuitions,”  etc.,  etc.  They  are  sheer  groundless 
assumptions,  unworthy  of  philosophical  thought,  and 
should  be  utterly  rejected,  so  far  as  they  are  of  the  sub- 
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jective  side  of  knowledge  and  assume  to  be  forms  of 
thinking.  The  fundamental  law  of  thought,  known  as 
the  law  of  exclusion,  by  a  single  blow  strikes  them  all 
down  beyond  recovery.  So  far  as  they  participate  in  the 
other  element  of  all  realized  thought  or  knowledge,  and 
are  assumed  to  introduce  real  being, — :  the  objective  con¬ 
tent  of  thought, —  the  principle  of  applied  logic  rejects 
them  all,  since,:  thought  or  knowledge  can  act  only  on 
what  is  presented  to  the  apprehensive  nature  in  legitimate 
ways  and  modes.  All  knowledge  is,  indeed,  grounded  on 
faith  or  trust  in  the  reality  and  the  legitimacy  of  this 
apprehensive  nature, —  faith  in  our  perceptions  and  our 
intuitions,  as  well  as  also  in  the  operations  of  the  reflective 
faculty.  These  furnish  to  thought  its  sole  object  and 
make  up  the  sole  content  of  all  actual,  genuine  thought. 
The  subjective  element  in  all  knowledge  is  supplied  solely 
in  legitimate  processes  of  thought.  The  enunciation  of 
Professor  Wundt  is  beyond  all  controversy  :  that  “absolute 
certainty  in  knowledge  involves,  first,  actual  content  from 
experience  and,  secondly,  a  legitimate  form  of  thought. 
Thought  without  content  is  a  zero;  and  thought  that  has 
not  the  genuine  character  of  thought  is  not  thought  af 
all.”  This  is  all,  and  whatever  in  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion  or  scientific  exposition  is  more  than  this  comes  from 
error  and  is  fatal  to  truth. 

We  have,  however,  to  recognize  the  truth  that  thinking 
itself  is  a  matter  of  experience ;  it  is  a  real ;  and  any  act 
of  thinking  may  be  presented  in  proper  intuition  to  our 
apprehensive  nature,  and  so  become  itself  object  of 
thought.  In  such  intuition  of  an  act  of  thinking  we  may 
discern,  together  with  the  more  essential  character  — 
identity  —  two  other  involved  subordinate  attributes  — 
the  categories  of  quantity,  and  modality  or  necessity. 
We  have  thus,  by  observation  of  any  act  of  thinking,  the 
three  highest  categories  of  pure  thought.  Now,  it  is 
precisely  these  categories  which  embrace  the  most  of  the 
so-called  a  priori  principles  of  knowledge  which  are  of 
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any  philosophical  value.  From  this  exposition  of  their 
origin  and  ground  it  appears  that  they  are  not  at  all 
a  priori  principles,  that  is,  principles  assumed  simply 
because  self-evident  or  unquestionable.  They  are  a  priori 
only  in  the  sense  that,  as  intrinsic  attributes  of  thought, 
they  must  belong  to  all  true  thought  and  characterize  it. 
They  are  attained  simply  by  observation,  just  as  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  sun, —  by  inspection. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  categories  to  which 
logical  science  naturally  leads  up  our  thought,  widely  to 
be  distinguished  in  their  intrinsic  character  from  one 
another  and  from  those  of  pure  thought,  as  already 
named.  The  three  may  be  thus  designated: 

First  class:  The  great  generic  attributes  of  pure 
thought  —  identity,  quantity,  and  modality  or  necessity. 

Second  class:  Those  of  mere  thing. 

Third  class:  Those  of  thought-thing. 

The  second  class  are  given  solely  by  experience;  it  is 
beyond  the  competency  of  thought  to  generate  them. 
They  may  be  presented,  however,  in  the  simple  act  of 
thought;  for  in  every  such  act  a  thinker, a  thinking  being, 
a  real,  active  being,  is  revealed  to  our  inner  apprehension. 
The  two  species  of  attributes  here  are  (i)  reality,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  mere  imagination  or  conception  —  mere 
formality ;  and  (2)  activity,  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  that  char¬ 
acteristic  that  the  real  impresses  us  and  enters  into  our 
apprehension.  Only  actual  experience  can  furnish  the 
subordinate  classes  of  the  real  and  the  active.  But 
logical  disjunction  determines  us  to  correlate  with  this 
positively  real  and  active,  as  actually  given  to  us  in 
experience,  the  non-real  and  the  non-active.  If  the  real 
and  the  active  be  the  sole  being,  this  not-real  and  not- 
active  must  be  simply  zero.  The  other  alternative  gives 
us  what  is  real  but  not-active.  The  real  and  active  we 
may  then  recognize  as  spirit ;  the  real  and  non-active  we 
may  designate  as  matter.  Matter,  again,  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  non-active,  or  only  transiently  and  incidentally  inert; 
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it  may  be  pure  inertness,  and  so  the  opposite  of  spirit  or 
essential  activity,  or  it  may  be  only  energy  potentialized, 
that  is,  energy  reduced  from  an  active  condition,  from  a 
true  vis  viva,  to  a  mere  potency.  Further,  inasmuch  as 
any  object  given  in  experience  must  be  given  and,  there¬ 
fore,  actually  apprehended  as  a  part,  true  logical  induction 
at  once  carries  us  to  another  part  or  other  parts,  and, 
likewise,  to  a  whole.  A  part  cannot  be  given  to  us  as  a 
part,  obviously,  except  as  implying  some  other  part.  A 
particular  place,  thus,  given  to  us  as  real  in  the  experience 
of  any  real  object,  involves,  by  a  true  law  of  thought,  a 
real  whole  of  place;  and  a  particular  duration  given  us  as 
real  in  the  experience  of  any  action  or  motion,  in  the 
same  way,  involves  a  real  whole  of  duration.  We  thus 
legitimately  attain  the  realities  of  space  and  time. 

The  third  class  of  categories  named  are  neither  of  pure 
thought  nor  of  pure  thing,  neither  purely  subjective  nor 
purely  objective.  They  combine  the  two  natures.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  harmful  fallacies  in 
speculation  to  treat  them  with  one  part  of  this  twofold 
nature  left  out.  This  class  consists  of  the  categories  of 
substance  and  cause.  The  real,  as  before  observed,  does 
not  subsist  in  nature  as  literally  substance  and  property. 
The  real  thing  is  but  a  unit;  it  is  only  in  thought  that  this 
unit  becomes  a  dual — substance  and  property.  Just  so,  the 
active  thing  in  nature  exists  only  as  single  active  power ; 
it  is  only  in  thought  that  it  comes  to  be  resolved  into  the 
dual  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  from  this  thought-element 
in  the  conceptions  of  substance  and  property,  and  of 
cause  and  effect,  that  the  character  of  necessity  recognized 
in  these  two  relationships  arises.  “Our  senses,”  says  Reid 
most  trul}',  “  testify  only  what  is,  and  not  what  must 
necessarily  be.”  To  foist  into  the  existences  or  the 
sequences  of  nature  this  mere  thought  characteristic  is 
another  exemplification  of  a  common  but  baneful  fallac}' 
already  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  need  as  well  to  guard  in  our 
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thought,  in  all  our  speculation  and  scientific  exposition, 
the  equally  fundamental  truth,  that  objective  being  or 
reality,  in  any  of  its  forms,  can  by  no  possibility  originate 
in  thought,  for  thought  possesses  no  such  function. 
Thought  cannot  directly  create  these  realities,  and  none 
of  the  operations  of  thought  can  legitimately  give  rise  to 
them.  They  must  be  given  or  presented  through  the 
apprehensive  nature. 

Through  the  ministry  of  a  sound  logic,  thus,  of  a  logic 
which  excludes  from  thinking  everything  but  its  own 
work  of  identifying  or  differencing  subject  and  attribute 
in  its  manifold  applications  and  modifications,  while  claim¬ 
ing  to  itself,  as  its  own  prerogative,  the  character  of 
necessity,  and,  perhaps,  best  and  most  successfully,  by 
beginning  with  the  act  of  thinking  itself  as  a  reality  for 
its  presented  object  or  datnni,  philosophy  can  enter  the 
objective  world  and  construct  a  legitimate  philosophy  of 
real  thought  and  of  actual  being, —  a  true  ontology, — 
that,  being  grounded  on  principles  which  are  beyond  all 
question,  and  proceeding  in  a  true  logical  method,  shall 
be  recognized  to  be  a  solid,  impregnable,  ever-during 
fortress  of  truth. 

It  is  to  be  stated  that  Professor  Jevons  and  Professor 
Wundt  have  both  entered  very  largely  into  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  logic,  so  far  as  the  enumeration,  the  particular 
character,  and  the  methods  of  the  sciences  are  concerned. 
A  great  part  of  their  respective  treatises  is  directed  to 
this  work.  But  all  this  lies  outside  of  the  particular 
design  of  the  present  discussion,  which  is  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  logical  science  in  itself. 

It  should  be  stated,  further,  that  both  treatises  notice 
the  symbolical  or  algorithmic  schemes  of  logic.  They 
both  repudiate  the  old  formulastic  scheme,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  great  body  of  the  scholastic  logic.  Hamilton 
had  already  most  fully  demonstrated  the  deceptiveness 
and  clumsiness  of  this  scheme.  The  symbolical  or  algo¬ 
rithmic  system  is  treated  with  favor.  But  we  apprehend 
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it  as  altogether  too  cumbrous  and  clumsy  to  be  serviceable 
in  actual  thinking.  Its  range,  too,  is  very  limited ;  so  lim¬ 
ited,  indeed,  that  it  can  come  into  no  worthy  comparison 
with  the  symbolism  in  mathematical  science.  There  are 
divers  of  these  schemes,  and  more  or  less  extended  and 
applied.  They  are  all  liable  to  the  surreptitious  admis¬ 
sion  of  some  fallacious  movement  of  thought,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  illegitimate  transference  of  the  quality  of 
the  copula  to  the  predicate,  to  be  detected  in  some  of 
them.  They  show  ingenuity ;  they  are  interesting  as 
studies;  they  may  be  of  some  profit  as  simple  exercises, 
serve  as  a  pleasant  pastime  to  minds  of  this  bent.  For 
the  sound,  vigorous  thinker  they  promise  little  service. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  OF  THE  WESTERN 
POWERS  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

BY  J.  B.  A.NGELL,  LL.D.,  PRESIDE.NT  OF  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY. 

When,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  British  cannon  bat¬ 
tered  down  the  gates  which  had  so  long  shut  China 
against  foreigners,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  at  the 
request  of  an  American  commodore,  the  doors  of  Japan 
under  gentler  compulsion  turned  slowly  on  their  hinges, 
creaking  with  the  rust  of  centuries,  the  western  world 
waxed  eloquent  in  welcoming  those  hermit  nations  of  the 
East  into  the  great  brotherhood  of  states.  Mandarins  and 
daimios  were  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  freedom  with 
which  naval  and  military  and  diplomatic  representatives 
from  Europe  and  America  offered  to  flood  those  oriental 
lands  with  the  blessings  of  western  civilization.  Our  un¬ 
graceful  costume,  our  cookery,  our  domestic  customs,  our 
telegraphs  and  railways  and  newspapers,  our  labor-saving 
machines,  our  religion,  our  political  ideas,  including  that 
valuable  discovery  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  bless¬ 
ing,  were  all  pressed  upon  them  with  such  precipitancy 
and  urgency  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  for  a 
time  somewhat  dazed.  But  especially  we  undertook  to 
initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  the  law  of  nations. 
They  were  told  that  as  they  had  so  long  lived  in  isolation 
they  could  not  know  the  rules  which  govern  the  inter¬ 
course  of  states;  that  though  according  to  their  ideas 
of  propriety  they  were  excelled  by  no  people  in  courtesy, 
yet  they  must  learn  from  the  strangers  from  the  West 
what  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  with  respect  to 
each  other.  They  were  assured  that  justice  is  the  inform¬ 
ing  spirit  of  international  law.  and  that  the  golden  rule  is 
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the  ideal  principle  which  shapes  Christian  civilization. 
We  have  indeed  given  them  excellent  treatises  on  inter¬ 
national  law,  and  in  the  main  have  fairly  kept  our  treaty 
stipulations.  But,  as  the  acute  Chinese  and  Japanese 
scholars  peruse  their  Wheaton,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  begin  to  inquire  whether  there  are  no  discrepancies 
between  the  teachings  of  the  western  manuals  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  the  policy  of  western  nations  in  their 
relations  with  the  East.  Especially  is  it  natural  that  they 
should  ask  how  long  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  by 
their  states  is  to  be  limited,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  treaties 
which  they  made  with  us  under  more  or  less  compulsion 
and  when  they  were  unfamiliar  with  our  international 
doctrines  and  usages. 

In  order  to  judge  of  their  own  acts  and  to  guide  their 
own  policy,  western  nations  may  well  consider  on  what 
principle  of  justice  they  have  asked  and,  in  fact,  com¬ 
pelled  China  and  Japan  to  surrender  in  part  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  by  granting  foreigners  extra-territorial  judicial 
jurisdiction  on  their  soil,  and  by  limiting  their  tariff  on 
imports,  while  the  sovereignty  of  no  western  nation  is 
limited  in  those  respects.  Indeed,  there  is  a  prior  ques¬ 
tion,  On  what  grounds  can  we  justify  ourselves  in  compel¬ 
ling  them  to  open  their  doors  to  us  at  all?  I  suppose  the 
answer  to  the  last  question  is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
western  nations,  the  good  of  mankind  requires  that  no 
nation  which  is  accessible  be  allowed  to  seclude  itself 
from  the  world ;  but,  according  to  its  ability,  every  nation 
must  do  its  part  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  human 
society.  Publicists  have  not  formulated  this  doctrine  in 
very  exact  terms.  Indeed,  hardly  any  of  them  have 
formulated  it  at  all.  But  a  public  opinion  substantially 
adopting  the  principle  just  given,  seems  to  underlie  and 
approve  the  action  of  nations  in  opening  states  which 
have  been  long  sealed.  If,  now,  we  regard  it  as  the  duty 
of  such  states  to  maintain  political,  social,  and  commercial 
relations  with  the  world,  and  if  it  is  our  right  to  insist  on 
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the  discharge  of  that  duty,  then  the  answer  to  our  first 
inquiry  is  easy.  We  must  insist  that  the  essential  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  alone  these  relations  can  be  maintained 
shall  be  fulfilled.  If  one  of  these  conditions  is  the  partial 
concession  of  sovereignty,  then  such  concession  must  be 
made.  But,  granting  the  validity  of  this  reasoning,  we 
must  yet  admit  that  action  taken  by  us  in  derogation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  should  be  controlled  by  a 
most  temperate,  considerate,  and  generous  spirit;  and, 
furthermore,  that  as  soon  as  the  state,  which  has  surren¬ 
dered  in  part  its  sovereignty  to  the  brotherhood  of 
nations,  has  so  improved  its  institutions  that,  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law  it  works  no  serious  injustice  to  foreigners, 
we  should  gladly  leave  it  free  to  exercise  in  full  its  sov¬ 
ereign  powers.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that,  in  dealing 
with  nations  which,  emerging  from  isolation  under  our 
compulsion  or  guidance,  are  striving  to  take  their  place 
in  the  great  family  of  nations,  our  policy,  while  firm, 
should  be  so  generous  as  to  commend  our  example  to 
their  respect  and  imitation. 

Let  us  briefly  inquire  whether  western  nations,  includ¬ 
ing  ourselves,  have  been  fully  discharging  our  duty 
towards  China  and  Japan  since  the  establishment  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  with  them. 

Consider,  first,  the  subject  of  extra-territorial  judicial 
jurisdiction  in  these  countries.  Our  machinery  for  the 
exercise  of  it  has  often  been  seriously  criticised  as  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  protection  of  our  own  citizens.  Americans 
who  have  suffered  from  the  imperfections  of  consular 
courts  have  been  heard  to  declare  that  they  would  rather 
trust  their  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  Chinese  judge.  Let 
us  hope  that  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  as  would  make 
one  deliberately  choose  so  fearful  an  alternative  is  rare. 
Beyond  doubt  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  requires  a 
change  in  our  judicial  system  in  the  East.  But  we  are 
concerned  now  only  with  our  relations  to  the  Orientals 
themselves.  It  is  obvious,  that,  if  extra-territorial  juris- 
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diction  is  exercised  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is  sufficiently 
rying  for  a  sovereign  to  permit  it  in  his  domain.  Surely 
any  nation  which  secures  the  right  by  treaty  to  exercise 
it  is  under  the  very  highest  obligations  to  see  that  the 
means  employed  are  the  best  possible  for  acting  with  deli¬ 
cacy,  promptness,  and  justice. 

Our  record  in  this  regard  has  not  been  exactly  what  we 
could  have  wished  it.  We  vested  the  judicial  power  in 
our  consuls,  giving  our  minister  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
the  more  important  civil  cases  and  in  criminal  cases. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  taking  appeal  in  certain 
cases  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  California.  In 
former  days  we  appointed  not  a  few  merchant  consuls, — a 
practice  almost  equally  unjust  to  our  own  merchants  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  the  merchant 
consuls  exercised  their  functions.  One  can  imagine  what 
chance  a  Chinese  plaintiff  would  often  have  for  obtaining 
atisfaction  for  an  injustice  committed  against  him  by  an 
employe  of  the  merchant  judge. 

But  in  the  appointment  of  full  consuls,  who  devoted 
their  whole  time  to  the  public  service,  care  was  not 
always  taken  to  secure  in  them  the  proper  qualities  of 
officers  who  had  high  judicial  duties  to  perform.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  the  defects  of  our  civil  service  have 
appeared.  The  political  activity  of  an  unscrupulous  worker 
in  some  local  contest  too  often  led  a  Congressman  to 
demand  of  the  State  Department  the  appointment  of  his 
faithful  henchman  as  a  reward  for  winning  victory  in  per¬ 
sonal  or  partisan  strife.  The  vices  of  the  candidate,  we 
may  charitably  suppose,  were  unknown  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  consented  to  the  nomination.  The  failures 
in  character  of  some  of  our  representatives  have  formed 
a  sad  chapter  for  our  national  reputation  in  the  East.  But, 
besides  this,  men  with  no  legal  training  have  been 
appointed,  who  were  called  to  adjudicate  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  questions,  involving  property,  reputation,  and  even 
life.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  one  who  is  not 
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somewhat  skilled  in  law  should  be  entrusted  with  a  con¬ 
sulate  which  is  charged  with  judicial  functions. 

Still  further,  an  unwise  economy  has  led  us  to  withhold 
all  encouragement  to  our  young  men  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  as  interpreters  for  our  consulates.  Therefore  our 
consuls  have  not  unfrequently  been  compelled  to  employ 
Chinamen  as  interpreters.  The  character  of  Chinese 
interpreters  has  become  proverbial.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
explain  why,  among  the  few  Chinese  who  have  mastered 
English  enough  to  become  interpreters,  so  many  have 
proved  to  be  rascals.  But  more  than  once  our  consulates 
have  been  brought  to  grief  by  the  villainy  of  the  Chinese 
interpreters  who  have  used  the  consular  seal  to  extort 
money  from  their  affrighted  countrymen.  Had  not  our 
American  missionaries  come  to  the  relief  of  our  consuls 
and  acted  as  interpreters,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  in  many 
cases  the  consuls  could  have  transacted  their  business  at 
all.  And  there  are  some  serious  objections  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  missionaries  in  the  transaction  of  our  public 
business  in  oriental  countries.  We  have  had,  and  now 
have,  some  excellent  consuls  both  in  China  and  in  Japan, 
good  lawyers  and  discreet  men,  though  very  few  who  are 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  stationed. 

But  if  we  are  to  maintain  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
in  China  and  Japan,  we  ought  to  establish  a  regular  court, 
as  the  British  have  done,  presided  over  by  a  competent 
judge  or  judges,  to  whom  cases  may  come  up  on  appeal 
from  the  consuls.  We  do  not  need  so  expensive  an  estab¬ 
lishment  as  the  British  court.  But  the  supervisory  and 
consular  duties  of  the  consuls-general  at  Shanghai  and 
Yokohama  are  sufficiently  heavy  without  adding  to  them 
the  onerous  judicial  labor  which  now  falls  upon  them. 
The  minister  to  whom  cases  may  now  go  up  in  appeal 
may  or  may  not  be  a  lawyer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  time  since  we  have  been  represented  at 
Peking  our  ministers  to  China  have  not  been  bred  to 
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the  law.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  details  of  a 
suitable  judicial  establishment  for  the  East.  A  very  care¬ 
fully  prepared  draft  of  a  bill,  made  after  long  study  by  so 
experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  was  submitted 
to  the  last  Congress,  and  a  revision  of  it  has  been  before 
the  present  Congress  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  present  session  this 
revised  draft,  substantially  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  may 
become  law.  It  has  generally  been  found  difficult  to  win 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  this  kind.  But 
we  hope  the  House  may  be  brought  to  see  that  not  only 
is  the  plan  proposed  in  its  essential  features  wise,  but  that 
until  something  like  it  is  adopted  we  are  derelict  in  our 
duty  both  to  our  own  citizens  resident  in  China  and  in 
Japan  and  to  the  citizens  and  governments  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  If  we  are  to  exercise  judicial  extra-territorial  juris¬ 
diction,  we  should  take  every  proper  precaution  to  admin¬ 
ister  justice,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  all  the  safeguards 
known  to  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  Only  by  such 
means  can  we  justify  our  claim  to  exemption  from  the 
local  law,  and  commend  our  methods  of  legal  procedure 
to  those  eastern  nations  whom  we  ask  to  adopt  it  as 
superior  to  theirs. 

This  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  should  be  so  used  as 
to  hasten  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  day  when  we  may  be 
relieved  from  it.  Nothing  is  so  galling  to  the  eastern 
nations  as  this  denial  to  them  of  the  administration  of 
justice  within  their  own  domain.  When  Prince  Kpung 
was  once  asked  why  he  objected  to  opening  all  China  to 
foreign  trade,  he  replied :  “  Because,  when  a  foreigner  is 
charged  with  an}’  wrong,  he  snaps  his  fingers  in  our  face, 
whips  out  a  foreign  statute-book  from  under  his  arm,  and 
defiantly  says,  ‘This  is  what  I  am  to  be  judged  by,  and  I 
have  my  own  judge.’  "  Unhappily,  as  yet  China  gives  no 
sign  of  adopting  any  judicial  procedure  to  which  we  could 
submit  our  citizens.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  recent 
treaty  with  Corea,  China  has  provided  for  her  own  ex- 
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tra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Corea.  Chinese  subjects 
in  Corea  are  to  be  tried  by  Chinese  law  before  Chinese 
officials,  but  the  reciprocal  privilege  is  not  conceded  to 
Corean  subjects  in  China.  This  fact  may  serve  to  estop 
complaints  of  China  against  western  powers  for  retaining 
jurisdiction  in  her  territory. 

But  is  the  case  of  Japan  not  different  from  that  of 
China?  She  now  has  some  judges  on  her  bench  familiar 
with  the  maxims  of  western  law.  European  law  is  taught 
in  her  university.  She  has  revised  her  codes.  She  asks 
that  she  be  allowed  to  exercise  her  sovereignty  within 
her  own  territory,  and  promises  to  throw  open  her  whole 
country  to  foreign  trade.  Twenty -eight  American  and 
English  missionaries,  several  of  whom  have  been  many 
vears  in  Japan,  have  adopted  a  memorandum  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  inserted  here  in  this  connection.  Few 
foreigners  have  had  a  better  opportunity  than  some  of 
these  gentlemen  to  know  the  real  spirit  and  the  present 
condition  of  Japan.  Their  statement  is  as  follows: 

“The  Osaka  and  Kobe  Missionary  Association  having  discussed  the 
question  of  exterritoriality,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
treaties,  the  undersigned  desire  to  place  on  record  a  formal  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  substantial  modifications  should  be 
made  in  those  provisions  of  the  existing  treaties  which  give  exceptional 
privileges  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  treaty  powers,  and  which  are 
considered  by  the  Japanese  government  and  people  to  be  an  infringement 
of  their  just  and  sovereign  rights  as  an  independent  nation.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Japan  was  brought  into  treaty  relations  with  western 
powers  were  clearly  exceptional,  and,  in  the  interests  of  both  Japanese  and 
foreigners  alike,  exceptional  arrangements  were  undoubtedly  necessary. 
But  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years  has  placed  us  in  such  a  widely  different 
position  as,  in  our  opinion,  to  require  that  at  least  some  of  the  exceptional 
provisions  of  the  existing  treaties  should  be  modified,  and  that  concessions 
should  be  made  to  any  just  and  reasonable  demand  of  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.  The  interests  created  under  the  existing  treaties 
certainly  demand  the  most  careful  consideration  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
entrusted  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  difficulty  of  safeguarding  those  interests 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  revision  of  the  treaties  such  as 
shall  be  both  just  in  principle  and  a  generous  acknowledgement,  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations,  of  the  real  progress  Japan  has  made  since  the  present 
treaties  were  framed." 
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Probably  the  time  for  fully  trusting  the  interests  of  our 
citizens  to  Japanese  courts  has  not  yet  come.  But  we 
may  well  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  some 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners  may  be  conceded  to  them. 

The  limitation  fixed  by  treaties  upon  the  duties  which 
China  and  Japan  may  impose  on  imports  is  regarded  by 
them  as  a  serious  grievance.  The  restriction  must  have 
rested  for  its  justification  on  the  ground  that  western 
nations  had  a  right  to  insist  on  commercial  relations  with 
those  lands,  and  that  without  the  treaty  stipulation  the 
market  might  have  been  seriously  obstructed  or  absolutely 
closed  by  unreasonable  tariffs.  The  heavy  burdens  which 
China  still  imposes  on  foreign  goods  by  internal  taxation 
indicates  that  the  fear  of  exclusion  of  them  might  have 
had  some  foundation.  The  charges  to  which  local  officials 
subject  goods  on  their  way  to  the  interior  establish  bar¬ 
riers  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  carried.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  western  nations  still  control  the  tariff,  even 
of  China,  is  certainly  open  to  discussion.  In  the  case  of 
Japan,  which  has  been  so  ready  to  open  her  doors  to  west¬ 
ern  customs,  and  is  striving  so  earnestly  to  shape  her  gov¬ 
ernment  on  western  models,  it  does  seem  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  it  be  ever  valid,  cannot  much  longer  apply.  As 
soon  as  an  oriental  nation’s  habits  of  commercial^  inter¬ 
course  with  western  states  are  so  firmly  established  that 
its  legislation  will  not  seriously  interrupt  legitimate  trade, 
surely  those  states  should  cease  to  dictate  what  its  duties 
on  imports  shall  be.  Especially  does  such  dictation  come 
with  bad  grace  from  nations  which  impose  high  duties  on 
the  products  of  other  nations.  Is  there  any  argument  by 
which  the  European  powers  can  refuse  the  request  of 
Japan  to  exercise  her  sovereignty  by  laying  such  duties 
on  imports  as  she  may  please,  except  this,  that  the  bar¬ 
gain  already  made  is  to  their  advantage  ?  We  have  reason 
to  be  gratified  that  the  administration  of  President  Hayes, 
under  the  guidance  of  that  liberal  statesman,  Mr.  Evarts, 
made  a  treaty  with  Japan,  by  which  we  express  our  will- 
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inj^ness  to  leave  the  regulation  of  her  tariff  to  herself 
whenever  the  other  nations  will  consent. 

Most  of  the  western  powers  have,  at  times,  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  disregard  some  of  the  local  police  regulations 
in  the  East,  which  any  state  with  a  shadow  of  sovereignty 
has  a  right  to  establish.  For  instance,  in  1878  the  Japanese 
authorities  deemed  it  necessar}’,  as  it  often  is,  to  set  up  a 
quarantine  at  Yokohama  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
cholera.  Surely,  if  any  right  of  a  government  is  well 
settled,  it  is  this.  'I'here  was  nothing  in  the  treaties  to 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  this  right.  Yet  both  the  German 
and  the  British  ministers  insisted  that  the  consuls  should 
examine  ships  and  decide  when  they  should  enter  the 
port;  that  practically  they  should  control  the  quarantine, 
so  far  as  it  affected  ships  of  their  nationality.  The  Ger¬ 
man  consul  did,  in  fact,  bring  in  a  ship  in  violation  of  the 
government  regulation,  and  was  sustained  in  his  action  by 
his  government.  The  American  minister.  Judge  Bingham, 
who  has  ever  shown  himself  ready  to  concede  to  the 
Japanese  government  their  full  rights,  directed  our  consul 
to  observe  the  government  quarantine,  and  protested 
stoutly  against  the  action  of  the  Europeans.  He  main¬ 
tained  that,  in  the  interest  of  American  citizens  whose 
lives  were  imperilled,  he  had  a  right  to  protest.  His 
course  was  approved  by  our  government. 

Our  retention  of  the  Chinese  Indemnity  Fund,  contrary 
to  the  equities  in  the  case,  does  us  no  credit.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  congratulation  that  the  Japanese  Indemnity  Fund 
has  at  last  been  turned  over  to  Japan,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
rather  a  cause  for  shame  that  the  act  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  even  this  tardy  discharge  of  a  duty,  which  common 
honesty  should  have  prompted  years  ago,  should  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  return  to  China  the  sum  which  in  equity 
belongs  to  her  and  which  we  now  hold.  The  history  of 
the  Chinese  fund  has  been  told  to  Congress  and  to  the 
nation  so  often  that  it  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail.  In 
brief,  the  important  facts  are  as  follows:  In  1858,  after 
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the  British  and  French  expedition  against  Canton,  China 
paid  us,  in  accordance  with  a  convention,  500,000  taels  to 
liquidate  all  claims  of  American  citizens  for  damages 
received  from  the  Chinese  in  the  war.  No  list  of  claims 
was  presented  to  the  Chinese.  They  accepted  the  sum 
fixed  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Reed,  who  judged  that  the  sum 
above  named  would  suffice  to  meet  all  valid  claims.  It  is 
to  be  said  that  he  offered  to  fix  the  sum  at  525,000  taels, 
with  a  provision  that,  if  a  surplus  remained  after  paying 
the  claims,  it  should  be  returned  to  them.  But  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  pay  500,000  taels  without  such  a  provision.  It 
proved  that  a  sum  exceeding  $200,000  remained  after 
meeting  all  obligations. 

Of  course  the  Chinese  have  no  legal  claim  on  this  sur¬ 
plus,  and  they  have  never  made  any  claim.  In  1870, 
according  to  a  report  made  by  Senator  Sumner  in  behalf 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations,  the  fund, 
which  was  invested  in  United  States  ten-forties,  with  ac¬ 
crued  interest  amounted  to  about  $388,000.  Repeatedly 
Presidents  have  recommended  that  in  some  way  the  fund 
be  so  employed  that  China  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 
Mr.  Burlingame  proposed  that  it  be  devoted  to  founding 
a  college  at  Peking  in  which  Chinese  might  learn  English 
and  Americans  might  be  trained  for  the  duties  of  inter¬ 
preters  and  consuls  in  China.  Other  uses  of  the  money 
have  been  suggested.  Public  meetings  of  influential  citi¬ 
zens,  both  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  return  of  the  money  to  China,  and,  if  China 
should  decline  to  receive  it,  the  appropriation  of  it  to 
some  such  purpose  as  that  designated  by  Mr.  Burlingame. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  con¬ 
vention  was  made,  at  the  close  of  a  conflict  wdth  great 
European  powers,  who  dictated  terms  to  the  conquered 
nation  ;  in  consideration  of  her  almost  unqualified  accep¬ 
tance  of  our  own  estimate  of  her  indebtedness  to  us,  and 
of  the  undisputed  fact  that  she  actually  paid  us  about  a 
third  more  than  was  due  to  our  citizens;  it  would  cer- 
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tainly  be  a  most  becoming  act  in  us  to  return  to  her  the 
surplus  now  in  our  possession.  The  very  fact  that  it  has 
been  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  State  department,  instead 
of  being  covered  into  the  Treasury,  indicates  that  succes¬ 
sive  administrations  have  regarded  it  as  probable  that  at 
some  time  it  would  be  restored  to  China.  Unless  the 
Chinese  government  are  unwilling  to  receive  it,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  are,  it  seems  better  to  turn  it 
directly  over  to  them  than  to  endeavor  to  appropriate  it 
indirectly  to  their  benefit  by  establishing  some  institution 
in  China.  It  should  be  restored  to  them  as  an  equitable 
return  of  an  over-payment,  rather  than  as  a  sort  of  charity 
which  we  make  to  ease  our  consciences. 

The  most  flagrant  and  long-continued  course  of  injustice 
in  the  East  is  found  in  Great  Britain’s  policy  of  forcing 
her  India  opium  on  China.  The  story  is  too  familiar  to 
need  repeating  at  length.  But  some  recent  phases  of  the 
subject  may  be  noticed.  The  physical  and  the  moral  evils 
of  the  use  of  opium  in  China,  in  spite  of  recent  attempts 
to  question  them,  are  beyond  dispute.  Some  descriptions 
of  these  evils  mav  have  been  exaggerated.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  consumption  of  opium  by  the  Chinese  has 
been  most  calamitous  in  its  results,  and  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  increasing  year  by  year.  The  financial  conse¬ 
quences  are  extremel}'  serious.  The  statistics  gathered 
by  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector  General  of  the  Foreign 
Customs,  indicate  that  the  cost  of  the  annual  consumption 
is  $125,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half 
is  {laid  for  the  opium  brought  from  India,  the  rest  for 
opium  raised  in  China.  The  amount  paid  by  China  for 
India  opium  in  1879  was  greater  by  $4,000,000  than  the 
proceeds  of  her  total  exportation  of  tea,  and  greater  by 
$10,000,000  than  the  proceeds  of  her  total  exportation  of 
silk.  It  was  greater  by  $12,000,000  than  the  entire  sum 
she  paid  foreign  countries  for  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 
Though  her  population  is  so  great,  and  their  physique 
so  robust,  and  the  resources  of  the  nation  are  so  immense 
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that  she  can  endure  without  immediate  peril  even  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  this  e.xcessive  use  of  opium : 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see  why  her  wise  and  thoughtful  men 
have  always  wished  to  exclude  the  drug,  as  Japan  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing,  by  making  the  importation  of  it  a  grave 
crime.  In  1799  the  Emperor  of  China  prohibited  its 
importation.  But  the  East  India  Company  smuggled  it  in, 
year  after  year,  by  bribery  of  officials  and  by  force.  In 
1841  Great  Britain  went  to  war  with  China,  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  payment  of  $6,000,000  for  opium  which  the 
Chinese  authorities  seized  at  Canton.  In  i860,  after 
another  war,  China  was  compelled  to  legalize  the  trade 
and  admit  the  drug  on  payment  of  a  duty.  In  1869  the 
Chinese  government  earnestly  sought  to  secure  such  a 
revision  »)f  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  as  would  per¬ 
mit  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  opium.  But 
her  request  was  in  vain. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain  have  denounced 
her  policy  in  regard  to  the  opium  trade.  Some  effects  of 
their  disapprobation  have  been  apparent.  The  more  rep¬ 
utable  English  merchants  have  generally  dropped  the 
business,  which  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  Par- 
sees  and  Jews  from  India.  From  defending  the  trade  as 
in  itself  unobjectionable,  the  English  have  largely  come  to 
defend  it  simply  as  a  necessity  in  Indian  finance.  One-third 
of  the  income  of  the  India  treasury  is  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  opium,  carried  on,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  government  itself.  It  is  argued  that 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  off  this  source  of  revenue  without 
subjecting  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  taxation  which  they 
cannot  endure,  and  that  it  is  better  that  the  Chinese 
should  suffer  somewhat  than  that  the  British  subjects  in 
India  should  starve.  It  is  obvious  why  this  train  of 
reasoning  should  be  no  more  satisfactory  to  the  Chinese 
than  it  is  to  philanthropic  men  in  England. 

Another  bulwark  behind  which  the  British  are  just  now 
sheltering  themselves  is  the  assertion  that,  since  the  Chi- 
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nese  are  themselves  raising  as  much  opium  as  they 
import,  the  Chinese  government  are  insincere  in  their 
avowal  that,  on  the  ground  of  consideration  for  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  people,  they  desire  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  the  drug.  And  if  the  poppy  is  to  be  grown 
in  China,  then,  so  they  argue,  the  force  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  sending  thither  the  Indian  drug  is  gone.  The 
question  might,  indeed,  fairly  be  asked,  as  it  was  asked  by 
Earl  Stanhope  in  the  Mouse  of  Lords  as  long  ago  as  1841, 
why,  if  the  Chinese  find  their  national  finances  seriously 
affected  by  the  foreign  opium  trade,  they  havenot  valid 
ground  to  ask  for  its  discontinuance.  But  the  answer 
which  the  Chinese  statesmen  do  make  to  the  British  is 
substantially  as  follows: 

“ 'I'he  laws  against  the  growth  of  the  poppy  here  are  still  unrepealed. 
We  try  to  enforce  them.  But,  so  long  as  the  country  is  supplied  with 
foreign  opium,  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  them.  Especially  since  not  a 
few  officials  have  themselves  become  addicted  to  the  habit  of  smoking 
opium,  and  others  are  open  to  the  bribes  which  the  great  profits  of  the 
trade  and  the  passion  for  the  drug  stimulate  men  to  offer  them,  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  authorities  to  suppress  the  growth  of  the  plant.  But  let  us 
once  be  able  to  stop  the  importation,  and  we  can  and  will  then  suppress  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  on  our  own  soil.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we 
will  gladly  surrender  all  the  revenue  we  now  receive  in  all  ways  from 
opium.” 

One  who  has  travelled  of  late  years  in  China  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  officials  in  several  provinces  are  very 
indulgent  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  opium-shops.  Still,  the  official  Peking  Gazette 
records  many  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
high  officers  of  the  empire  to  break  up  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  and  to  put  down  the  smoking-shops.  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  in  closing  his  official  customs  report  on 
opium,  says  of  the  Chinese,  after  showing  that  the  results 
of  its  use  are  not  so  widely  disastrous  as  some  have  sup¬ 
posed :  “ They  admit  all  this;  but  do  not  find  in  either 

the  revenue  produced,  or  in  th3  statistical  demonstration 
of  its  percentage  innocuousness,  any  sufficient  reason  for 
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welcoming  the  growth  of  the  trade  or  for  desisting  from 
the  attempt  to  check  the  growth  of  opium.” 

The  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Chihli,  the  Grand  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  empire,  Li  Hung  Chang,  whose  name  is 
known  in  all  the  West,  wrote  on  May  20th,  1881,  to  the 
Anglo-Oriental  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  a  letter  in  which  he  said:  “If  it  be  thought  that 
China  continues  the  import  for  the  revenue  it  brings,  it 
shall  be  known  that  my  government  will  gladly  cut  off  all 
such  revenue  in  order  to  stop  the  import  of  opium.  My 
sovereign  has  never  desired  his  empire  to  thrive  upon  the 
lives  or  infirmities  of  his  subjects.” 

Prince  Kung,  then  Prime  Minister  of  China,  said  in 
September,  1881,  to  the  writer,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  Chinese  Board  of  Foreign  Ministers:  “We  do 
sincerely  and  most  earnestly  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  consumption  of  opium.  If  we  can  stop  its  importa¬ 
tion,  we  believe  we  can  put  down  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy  within  our  territory,  and  we  will  do  it.  You  may 
find  the  strongest  language  you  can  to  express  that  wish, 
and  we  will  subscribe  to  it.” 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1880,  prohibiting  to  our  citizens  the  importation 
of  opium  into  China,  treaties  containing  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  have  been  made  by  that  country  with  Brazil  and 
Russia. 

Such  declarations  from  the  very  highest  official  author¬ 
ity  and  such  solemn  acts  by  the  government,  which  testify 
to  the  desire  to  suppress  the  use  of  opium,  cannot  in  fair¬ 
ness  be  disregarded.  If  it  were  a  western  power,  instead 
of  China,  which  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  importation 
of  opium,  the  verdict  of  the  world,  the  verdict  of  Great 
Britain  herself,  would  be  one  of  unsparing  condemnation 
of  any  nation  which  should  imitate  the  course  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  treatment  of  China. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  parents  to  realize  that  their  sons 
have  reached  their  majority,  even  when  the  twenty-first 
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year  of  their  age  has  arrived.  It  is  not  easy  to  surrender 
control  of  others,  even  when  it  has  been  long  exercised. 
So  it  will  probably  be  difficult  for  the  western  nations  to 
give  up  their  partial  control  of  oriental  nations  as  soon  as 
they  ought.  It  is  not  always  a  simple  question  to  decide 
how  fast  and  how  far  they  may  safely  proceed  in  this 
direction.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  trade,  rather  than 
from  any  broader  or  higher  notion,  that  control  was 
originally  taken.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  the  interest  of  western  commerce 
which  has,  down  to  this  time,  determined  the  attitude  of 
the  West  towards  the  far  East.  And  commerce  is  slow  to 
surrender  any  privilege  or  power  under  a  risk  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  slightest  advantage.  But,  really,  is  it  not  time 
that  the  great  powers  of  the  West  should  govern  their 
relations  to  the  great  powers  of  the  East  by  the  compre¬ 
hensive  principle  announced  in  the  early  part  of  this 
paper?  While  insisting  that  those  eastern  nations  shall 
recognize  their  duty  to  human  society  by  the  proper 
maintenance  of  political,  social,  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
must  yield  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  so  long  as  the 
peculiarities  of  their  institutions  make  this  surrender 
necessary ;  yet  the  western  powers  should  be  studious  to 
exercise  the  extra-territorial  control  which  is  conceded  to 
them,  in  a  generous  manner,  and  should  gladly  surrender 
that  control  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  can  with  due  regard 
to  the  safety  of  the  great  interests  involved. 

It  may  seem  that  in  undertaking  to  discuss  the  subject 
we  have  chosen,  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves  the  duty 
of  saying  something  of  the  present  controversy  between 
France  and  China.  We  will,  therefore,  touch  briefly 
upon  the  leading  issues  between  those  two  nations,  al¬ 
though  the  impossibility  of  gaining  access  now  to  the  full 
official  correspondence  between  the  two  governments 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  comment,  with  much  reserve, 
upon  their  treatment  of  each  other. 
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France  has  become  involved  in  difficulties  with  China 
by  attempting  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Annam.  In  1858  the  French  seized  one  or  two 
ports  in  Annam,  in  order  to  compel  the  king  to  make 
reparation  for  persecutions  inflicted  on  French  mission¬ 
aries.  In  1859  they  captured  Saigon;  in  1862  they  took 
possession  of  three  provinces  and  set  up  the  provincial 
government  of  Cochin  China;  in  1867  they  added  three 
more  provinces,  and  in  1874  they  made  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  by  which  they  gained  the  protectorate  over  Annam, 
including  Tongking. 

The  Chinese  say  they  sent  a  protest  against  this  treaty 
to  the  French  minister  at  Peking.  They  based  their  pro¬ 
test,  and  have  based  all  their  opposition  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  French  power  in  Annam,  on  the  claim  of  the 
emperor  of  China  to  the  rights  of  a  suzerain  over  the 
sovereign  of  Annam.  They  maintain  that  France  can  as¬ 
sume  a  protectorate  of  Annam  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  emperor  of  China. 

So  far  as  Annam  is  concerned,  the  claim  of  France  to 
the  control  of  it  is  virtually  the  bare  and  brutal  right  of 
conquest.  There  is  no  pretense  that  the  Annamese  wished 
the  F'rench  to  take  charge  of  their  affairs.  France  wanted 
to  secure  the  trade  of  the  country  and  also  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  provinces,  which  are  contiguous  to  Annam,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  province  of  Yunnan. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  Chinese  claim  of  suzerainty.  We  know  that  the 
Chinese  emperors  have  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainty 
over  several  Asiatic  sovereigns,  especially  over  the  kings 
of  Corea,  Siam  and  Annam.  These  sovereigns  have  been 
accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  send  presents  as  tribute 
to  Peking.  But  the  king  of  Siam  has  freely  made  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  emperor  of  China  has  had 
nothing  to  say  on  the  matter.  The  king  of  Corea  has 
made  treaties  with  several  nations,  and  in  none  of  them  is 
there  any  reference  to  the  suzerainty  of  China.  We 
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know  well  that  China  dislikes  to  have  European  powers 
holding  territory  contiguous  to  her  domain.  There  may 
be  some  ground  for  the  assertion  of  France,  that  China’s 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  Annam  are  formal  and  cere¬ 
monial  rather  than  substantial,  and  that  she  has  now  ex- 
aggerated  her  claims  for  the  occasion  in  order  to  keep 
France  from  her  frontier.  But  the  fact  remains  that  in 
this  particular  case,  the  king  of  Annam  did  ask  China  to 
come  to  his  hslp  against  “the  protectors,”  and  not 
“the  protectors”  for  help  against  the  suzerain.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  government  reminded  France  again  of  the  emper¬ 
or’s  claim  as  suzerain,  and  asked  for  the  evacuation  of 
Tongking. 

On  August  25,  1883,  France  procured  from  the  young 
king  of  Annam,  who  had  just  been  raised  to  the  throne,  a 
new  treaty,  conceding  to  her  the  protectorate.  This  was 
done  under  the  guns  of  France.  Little,  if  any,  import¬ 
ance  can  be  attached  to  such  a  treaty.  Friction  between 
France  and  China  of  course  continued.  But  neither  na¬ 
tion  really  desired  war. 

In  May  last  the  friends  of  the  two  nations  were  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn  that  a  convention  had  been  signed  at  Tien¬ 
tsin,  which  adjusted  the  difficulties.  This  convention  was 
negotiated  very  quickly  by  Captain  Fournier  of  the 
French  navy,  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  viceroy  of  Chihli. 
The  most  important  provisions  were:  firsts  that  China 
should  immediately  withdraw  her  forces  from  Tongking, 
and  should  respect  the  treaties  made,  or  to  be  made,  by 
France  with  Annam;  seeoncily,  France  should  waive 
her  claims  for  indemnity  and  have  liberty  to  trade 
through  Annam  with  China;  and  thirdly ,  that  this  con¬ 
vention  should,  in  three  months,  be  followed  by  a  defini¬ 
tive  treaty. 

On  the  6th  of  June  another  treaty  was  made  with  the 
king  of  Annam,  establishing  anew  the  twice  established 
protectorate,  and  giving  to  France  the  control  of  the 
custom  houses  and  the  foreign  affairs  of  Annam.  It 
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seemed  as  though  the  troubles  were  now  ended.  In  real- 
ity  the  most  serious  troubles  were  just  beginning. 

A  small  column  of  French  troops,  moving  up  on  June 
25th  toward  Langson,  an  important  stronghold  in  Tong- 
king,  was  met  by  a  much  larger  force  of  Chinese  soldiers 
and  roughly  handled.  Ten  Frenchmen  were  killed  and 
more  than  fifty  were  wounded.  And  now  was  revealed 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mishaps  of  diplomacy. 
The  French  charged  the  Chinese  authorities  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  provided  that  the 
Chinese  troops  should  be  withdrawn  immediately.  The 
Chinese  replied  that  to  withdraw  troops  from  Tongking 
into  China  required  some  time,  and  that  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  Li  and  Fournier  was  that  the  details  of  the  evacu¬ 
ation  would  be  agreed  on  in  further  deliberations.  In 
justification  of  their  position  they  have  sent  to  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  Europe  a  document  which  they  say  is  a  fac  simile 
of  a  letter  from  Fournier  to  Li,  in  which  propositions, 
made  by  the  French  negotiator  for  the  evacuation  of 
Tongking  by  the  Chinese  in  June,  are  erased  and  against 
the  erasures  are  set  the  initials  of  Fournier.  They  say 
that,  when  these  propositions  were  made,  Li  at  once  re¬ 
jected  them  and  Fournier  erased  them.  On  the  other 
hand  Fournier  denies  that  he  made  the  erasures,  and 
affirms  that  Li  verbally  agreed  to  his  propositions.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  fact  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  Four¬ 
nier  showed  himself  a  very  incompetent  diplomat,  if  he 
left  the  negotiations  in  the  incomplete  state  which  he 
himself  reports.  According  to  his  own  statement  he 
wrote  to  Li  a  request  for  the  evacuation  of  Langson  and 
other  places  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  Kwangtung  and 
Kwangsi  by  the  6th  of  June,  and  for  the  evacuation  of 
Laokai  and  other  places  in  the  region  near  Yunnan  by 
the  26th  of  June,  but  he  did  not  insist  on  an  agreement  to 
that  request  by  the  emperor.  He  did  not  even  secure  an 
answer  to  it  from  the  Chinese  foreign  office.  Nay  more, 
he  did  not  receive  a  written  assent  to  it  from  Li.  And 
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what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  he  did  not  obtain  from 
Li  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  very 
important  communication,  in  which  he  made  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  convention,  nor  did  he  retain  an  exact  copy 
of  his  communication.  He  appears  to  have  trusted  to  a 
verbal  assurance  from  the  viceroy  Li,  that  the  convention 
would  be  interpreted  and  executed  as  Fournier  desired. 
Clearly  the  French  government  had  better  let  him  follow 
his  own  profession  of  fighting  and  employ  some  of  its 
many  trained  diplomats  to  negotiate,  especially  with  the 
Chinese.  We  are  not  permitted  to  doubt  that  the  gallant 
captain  is  a  good  fighter,  because  in  a  public  letter  he 
offers  to  cross  swords  with  any  one  who  questions  his 
statement  of  what  happened  between  him  and  Li. 

From  this  difference  in  the  interpretations  of  the  Tien- 
tsin  convention  has  come  the  later  phase  of  the  trouble 
between  the  two  governments.  In  July  last  France  de¬ 
manded  an  absurdly  large  indemnity  for  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  and  the  attack  on  the  troops  near  Langson. 
She  also  asked  for  the  evacuation  of  Tongking.  Under 
this  pressure  China  offered  to  have  her  forces  withdrawn 
by  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty,  but  she  showed  an  unwillingness  to  pay  the  indem- 
nity.  France  declined  the  arbitration  of  our  government, 
which  China  desired.  She  announced  her  intention  of 
making  reprisals  to  secure  redress,  but  kept  up  a  not  very 
dignified  bargaining  about  the  indemnity. 

At  last,  however,  as  we  all  know,  she  made  her  success¬ 
ful  attack  upon  the  Chinese  fleet  in  the  river  Min,  and  on 
the  forts  which  protect  the  approach  to  Foochow,  and 
also  upon  Tamsni  and  Kelung,  in  Formosa.  Had  she 
a  right  to  take  such  steps?  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
although  of  late  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
discourage  reprisals,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  in 
several  treaties  they  are  forbidden,  still  they  cannot  be 
condemned  as  contrary  to  international  law.  The  burden 
of  proof  to  justify  them  is  upon  the  nation  which  resorts 
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to  them,  and  no  greater  severity  can  be  justified  than  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  reparation  properly  sought,  nor 
can  they  be  justified,  we  think,  where  it  is  demonstrated 
that  they  are  useless.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (De¬ 
cember  1st),  these  acts  of  reprisal  seem  to  be  having  no 
effect  in  hastening  the  payment  of  damages  by  China. 
This  warfare,  which  is  not  war,  cannot  continue  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Before  long  some  settlement  must  be  found,  or 
actual  war  must  begin.  France  can  probably  make  no 
deep  impression  upon  China  by  bombarding  her  seacoast 
fortifications.  She  must  march  to  Peking,  if  she  would 
bring  the  government  to  her  feet.  No  campaign  in  the 
north  can  be  undertaken  by  her  before  spring.  And  war 
with  China  means  a  pecuniary  burden,  such  as  the  French 
people  do  not  desire  just  now  to  bear.  They  are  now  too 
strongly  committed  to  the  occupancy  of  Tongking  to 
abandon  it,  although  a  considerable  party  has  looked  upon 
the  whole  enterprise  as  unwise,  and  would  gladly  see 
France  extricated  in  any  honorable  way  from  her  embar¬ 
rassments  in  the  East.  Her  management  of  the  affair  has 
reflected  no  credit  on  the  statemanship  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  from  the  beginning  made  the  sad  mis¬ 
take  of  regarding  China  as  a  quantity  ndgligeable,  and  have 
underrated  the  opposition  to  be  encountered  from  the 
Annamese  themselves.  They  have  frittered  away  their 
strength  by  sending  small  detachments,  which  were  inad¬ 
equate  to  the  work.  In  dealing  with  Oriental  nations  it 
is  all-important  to  strike  hard  at  the  outset,  if  one  strikes 
at  all.  It  would  seem  by  the  continuance  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  mere  reprisals  that  neither  party  wishes  war. 
When  that  is  the  case,  some  way  is  usually  found,  and  we 
hope  may  here  be  found,  to  avoid  it,  and  to  re-establish 
peaceful  relations  between  France  and  China,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  Annam. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  HISTORIC  CREEDS 
TOWARD  HERESY. 

BY  REV.  HERBERT  \V.  LATHE,  .NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Are  the  great  historic  creeds  of  the  Christian  church 
polemic?  Are  they  definite  and  positive  in  affirmation? 
Do  any  of  them  evade  contemporary  heresies  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  object  of  creeds  has  been  to 
provide  a  home  for  Christian  belief.  A  home  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  a  fortress.  One  would  not  choose  to  dwell  behind 
battlements  all  his  life.  A  confession  of  faith  is  not  first 
of  all  a  menace  to  the  enemy.  But  is  it  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  home  that  its  foundations  should  be  solid, 
that  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  effectually  to  exclude 
wind  and  rain,  that  it  should  even  afford  some  protection 
against  the  assault  of  a  possible  foe  ?  If  creeds  be  con¬ 
structed  chiefly  for  the  comfort  of  their  friends,  and  not 
for  the  confusion  of  their  enemies,  is  it  still  indispensable 
to  the  comfortable  estate  of  the  former  that  the  latter 
should  be  unable  to  molest  and  to  make  afraid  ? 

It  is  proposed  to  take,  in  this  article,  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  chief  symbols  of  the  Christian  church,  with  a  view  to 
answering  the  questions  advanced.  Only  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  credenda  can  be  noticed,  and  these  but  briefly,  yet 
with  sufficient  care  for  our  purpose.' 

'  The  limitation  as  to  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  such  ample  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  church  symbols  as  would  illustrate  and  fortify  the  positions 
taken.  Nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  divert  the  reader’s  attention  to 
numerous  foot-notes.  The  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements  in  the 
article  may  easily  be  tested  by  reference  to  the  standard  church  histories, 
and  especially  Schaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom. 
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Christianity,  being  for  the  first  two  centuries  of  its 
existence  on  the  defensive, —  against  Judaism,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Paganism,  on  the  other, —  was,  of  course,  little 
able  to  construct  positive  systems  of  Scripture  truth. 
With  the  triumph  of  apologetic  science,  under  Origen’s 
lead,  came  the  dawn  of  the  polemic  age,  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  faith  were  formulated  in  precise 
and  dogmatic  statements.  Religion  ceased  to  exist  mainly 
in  the  form  of  feeling,  and  took  on  the  form  of  scientific 
cognition.  When  this  age  had  done  its  splendid  work, 
the  barren  period  of  scholasticism  set  in,  and  for  eight 
centuries  —  from  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  —  ruled  the  church,  adding  little  to 
the  definition  or  the  defence  of  the  Christian  system. 
Then  came  the  Reformation,  intensely  aggressive  in  its 
restatements  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  vastly 
increasing  the  already  extensive  literature  of  symbolics. 

With  the  age  of  apologetics  this  article  has  nothing  to 
do, —  and  nothing  with  the  mediaeval  philosophizing.  The 
periods  of  constructive  theology  —  that  from  the  Council 
of  Nice  to  the  age  of  Gregory,  and  that  from  the  Refor¬ 
mation  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  —  will  engage  our 
attention. 

Not  because  it  was  first  formulated,  but  because  it  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  of  confessions,  and 
because  it  is  the  simplest,  we  may  glance  at  the  so-called 
Apostles’  Creed.  Erasmus  wrote :  “  Never  was  the 

Christian  faith  purer  or  more  undefiled  than  when  the 
world  was  content  with  a  single  creed,  and  that  the  short¬ 
est  we  have.”  Much  similar  eulogy  has  been  pronounced 
over  this  wonderful  composition.  The  church  has  not 
seldom  been  pressed  to  adopt  it  as  a  sufficient  declaration 
of  her  faith.  But  several  facts  are  worthy  of  note.  In 
the  first  place,  “  the  world  ”  was  not  “  content  with  a  single 
creed,”  nor  was  the  world  content  with  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  There  are  indications  that  the  Fathers  were  not 
altogether  agreed  upon  it.  Some  cite  it  without  the 
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clause  relating  to  the  “  descent  into  hell  ” ;  others  omit  the 
“communion  of  saints”;  others  leave  out  “the  life  ever¬ 
lasting.”  If  the  clause  relating  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  inserted  as  against  the  Novatian  heresy, —  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  sins  committed  after  baptism, —  the  creed  so  far 
was  polemic,  and  the  Novatians,  at  least,  were  not  “  con¬ 
tent  ”  with  it. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  church  was 
unable  to  keep  herself  pure  on  the  basis  of  this  confession. 
The  moment  men  began  to  define,  disagreement  emerged. 
Members  of  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  parties  claimed  the 
right  of  remaining  in  the  church  on  the  ground  that  they 
believed  the  creed ;  nay,  more,  of  preaching  their  heresies 
as  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  creed.  They  held  to 
a  Trinity.  Their  mode  of  apprehension  of  the  Trinity 
they  defended  as  being  consistent  with  the  apostolic 
formula.  Yet  Erasmus  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Christian  faith  was  “never  purer  or  more  undefiled”  than 
at  the  time  when  Sabellius  was  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
a  modal  Trinity,  and  Arius  was  affirming  the  creation  by 
the  Father  of  the  Son.  So  soon  as  men  began  to  tell  one 
another  what  they  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  its  insufficiency  to  meet  the  dogmatic 
requirements  of  the  church  became  manifest.  The 
church  on  her  knees  could  find  no  more  satisfying 
expression  of  the  faith  of  her  heart.  The  church  mili¬ 
tant  needed  a  more  elaborate  equipment. 

She  went  to  work  to  provide  for  her  needs.  Hence  the 
Nicceno-Constantinopolitan  symbol,  the  work  of  the  two 
ecumenical  councils  held,  the  first  at  Nice  in  325  A.D., 
and  later, —  after  the  Semi-Arian  reaction  and  a  partial 
reviv^al  of  Sabellianism, —  that  at  Constantinople  in  381. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  calling  of  the  Council  of  Nice  was  the  appearance 
of  heresy.  The  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity, 
which  had  begun  in  the  discussions  of  Irenasus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Cyprian,  had  become  intense  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  fourth  century.  Hence  the  need  of  a  more  elabo¬ 
rate  and  explanatory  statement  of  the  belief  of  the  church 
as  to  the  points  at  issue. 

Several  facts  are  to  be  noted  and  pondered. 

First,  the  well-meant  effort  of  the  emperor  to  preserve 
a  semblance  of  peace.  “My  advice,”  he  says,  “is  neither 
to  ask  nor  answer  questions  which,  instead  of  being 
scriptural,  are  the  mere  sport  of  idleness  or  an  exercise 
of  ability ;  at  best,  keep  them  to  yourselves  and  do  not 
publish  them.  You  agree  as  to  fundamentals.”  It  was 
impossible  for  a  man  like  Constantine  to  appreciate  the 
intimate  and  invariable  connection  between  a  scriptural 
theology  and  a  vigorous  spiritual  life.  He  realized  the 
blessings  of  peace  within  the  church.  He  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  that  there  is  something  more  blessed  than  exter¬ 
nal  peace,  —  loyalty  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints. 

Again,  the  Nicosno-Constantinopolitan  symbol  not  only 
furnishes  the  reader  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  position 
of  the  church,  but  it  makes  misapprehension  impossible 
by  its  exact  definitions  and  exhaustive  explanations.  What 
was  heresy  no  longer  remained  matter  for  doubt.  Patri- 
passianism  and  Monarchianism  could  no  longer  claim  to 
be  orthodox.  Arianism  and  Sabellianism  could  no  longer 
equivocate  and  evade.  Against  these,  as  well  as  against 
Origenistic  views  of  the  Trinity  then  prevalent,  Homo- 
ousianism  was  an  effectual  bar.  Hagenbach  estimates 
that  the  principal,  if  not  all  the  fundamental  errors  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  liable  in  the  construction  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  specified,  rejected,  and  con¬ 
demned  in  this  symbol.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  Arius  and  Sabellius  saved  their 
orthodoxy  by  any  “  for  substance  of  doctrine  ”  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  creed. 

Again,  the  fate  of  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  and  his  olive 
branch  is  suggestive.  His  desire  was  to  mediate,  to  unite 
the  various  parties  on  the  pacific  platform  of  Homoiousian- 
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ism.  He  came  with  earnest  purpose  and  profound  learn¬ 
ing  to  expound  his  treaty  of  peace.  Of  course,  he  was 
supported  by  the  Arians.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
lion  and  lamb  could  lie  down  together  upon  his  platform. 
The  orthodox  party  did  not  think  so;  and  compromise 
was  rejected. 

And  once  more.  While  declining,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
make  patchwork  of  the  creed  for  the  sake  of  compromise, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  express  its  decisions  in  nebulous 
language  for  the  sake  of  temporary  peace,  the  council 
sought  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  legitimate  restraining  and  corrective 
influence  of  party  on  party  had  full  play.  The  mystical 
tendencies  of  the  East  were  held  in  check  by  the  calm 
logic  of  the  West,  while  the  matter-of-fact  mind  of  the 
latter  was  elevated  and  purified  by  the  speculative  and 
spiritual  thought  of  the  former.  The  Nicene  Council  was 
not  afraid  to  employ  terms  and  conceptions  which  had 
been  advanced  by  those  who  were  held  to  be  in  error. 
The  Monarchians  had  strongly  asserted  that  God  is  one 
Essence  or  Being.  This  the  council  endorsed.  The  two 
Eusebiuses  and  many  of  the  oriental  party,  being  Origen- 
istic  in  their  views,  violently  opposed  the  Monarchian 
conception,  and  maintained  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Son  and  his  eternal  generation.  These  two  truths,  with 
restrictions  and  definitions,  the  council  calmly  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  creed.  Sabellianism  itself  had  employed 
the  term  Houioousios"  to  denote  the  conception  of  con- 
substantiality.  This  term  the  council  appropriated,  and 
about  it  the  battle  raged.  All  that  was  true  in  the  Arian 
dogma  was  recognized  and  approved.  The  council 
thought  the  subject  through  as  no  one  of  the  contending 
parties  had  done,  did  justice  to  every  element  of  truth 
contributed,  unified  the  data  of  Scripture  into  a  complete 
and  harmonious  whole,  and  sent  every  bishop  to  his  home 
with  the  means  of  determining  his  own  position  and  of 
deciding  whether  he  fairly  belonged  within  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  orthodox  church. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  orthodox  the¬ 
ology  was  dominant.  The  Eastern  Church  accepted  the 
faith  of  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Chrysostom ; 
while  the  Western  Church  owned  the  supie.macy  of 
Augustine.  But,  at  about  the  same  time,  two  more  con¬ 
troversies  broke  out  and  raged  with  fury, —  that  between 
Nestorius  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  relative  to  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  and  the  anthropological  contest  between 
Pelagius  and  Augustine.  These  controversies  were  the 
occasion  of  the  calling  of  the  third  ecumenical  council, 
which  convened  at  Ephesus  in  431  A.D.,  the  year  after 
Augustine’s  death,  and  issued  a  symbol  in  which  Nestori- 
anism  was  explicitly,  and  Pelagianism  implicitly,  con¬ 
demned.  The  polemic  attitude  of  this  symbol  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  denunciations  directed  against  laymen  or 
clergymen  “  who  shall  dare  to  compose  any  other  creed.” 

Twenty  years  later,  the  statement  of  the  Fathers  in 
council  at  Chalcedon  sufficiently  explains  their  conception 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  met.  The  enlarged  creed 
of  Constantinople  (381)  is  appended  to  the  shorter  form 
of  Nice  (325),  “  that  those  things  also  should  be  maintained 
which  were  defined  by  the  150  holy  Fathers  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  the  taking  away  of  the  heresies  which  had  then 
sprung  up,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  same,  our  catholic 
and  apostolic  faith.”  The  Nestorian  controversy  had 
passed  over  into  the  Eutychian.  The  new  heresy  main¬ 
tained,  in  direct  opposition  to  Nestorius,  that  the  human 
nature  in  Christ  was  merged  in  the  divine,  making  only 
one  nature  (Monophysitism).  The  third  council  had  con¬ 
demned  the  opposite  error,  but  had  neglected  to  fix  the 
true  doctrine.  A  compromise  had  consequently  been 
patched  up  between  the  contending  schools  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  in  which  each  party  sacrificed,  in  part,  its 
own  convictions.  Like  all  compromises,  it  only  post¬ 
poned  the  inevitable  disruption.  Principles  then,  as  ever, 
developed  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Antioch  had 
begotten  Nestorianism,  ascribing  to  Christ  a  double  per¬ 
sonality.  Alexandria,  by  way  of  reaction,  then  brought 
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forth  the  opposite  error,  Eutychianism,  which  annihilated 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ  by  making  the  divine  Logos 
absorb  the  human  nature.  Disputation  began.  Mild 
1  spirits  on  both  sides  counselled  peace,  but  there  was  no 

i  peace.  The  union  creed  proposed  satisfied  none  of  the 

I  vigorous  minds.  Eutyches,  canonized  by  the  “Council 

of  Robbers,”  had  occasion  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
l»  his  friends.  Quiet  was  not  restored  until  the  ecumenical 

council  at  Chalcedon  finished  the  work  of  the  Ephesian 
council  by  condemning  Eutychianism  and  by  affirming 
one  Christ  in  two  natures,  not  from  two  natures, —  the  two 
natures  being  “  without  confusion,  without  conversion, 
inseparably  and  perpetually.”  The  issue  was  squarely 
met,  without  favor  to  either  side,  and  without  evasion. 

That  the  Athanasian  Creed  (Symbolum  Quicunque)  is 
polemic  in  attitude  and  definite  in  statement  no  one  will 
question  who  has  read  the  creed  itself  and  the  damnatory 
clauses  in  its  prologue  and  epilogue.  It  presents  the 
church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  opposition  to  Fhotinus, 
who  denied  the  divinity,  and  against  Apollinaris,  who 
denied  the  humanity,  of  Christ.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Schaff,  “This  creed  is  unsurpassed  as  a  masterpiece  of 
logical  clearness,  vigor,  and  precision ;  and  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  state  in  limited  dialectic  form  and  to 
protect  against  heresy  the  inexhaustible  depths  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look,  this  liturgical, 
theological  confession  achieves  the  task.” 

The  Quicunque  closes  the  series  of  ecumenical  creeds. 
Councils  were  subsequently  called  to  deal  with  heresies. 
The  fifth  council  (Constantinople,  553)  condemned  the 
Nestorian  tendencies  of  the  Antioch  school,  and  adopted 
anew  the  faith  of  Chalcedon.  The  Semi-Pelagian  contro¬ 
versy  was  left  undecided,  only  to  reappear  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  The  sixth  council,  at  the  same  place 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  later  (680),  necessitated  by 
the  Monothelite  controversy,  condemned  the  theology  of 
so  august  a  heretic  as  a  pope, —  Honorius  having  affirmed 
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“an  absolute  harmony  of  the  human  and  divine  enerefy  in 
Christ” 

But  the  age  of  creed-making  was  at  an  end  when  the 
church  fell  into  the  stagnant,  corrupt  condition  of  the 
Middle  Age.  Interest  in  creeds  has  never  been  synchro¬ 
nous  with  decadence  in  spiritual  life.  It  was  not  until  the 
heart  of  the  church  was  quickened  that  new  formulas  of 
faith  became  necessar}'. 

Pausing  a  moment  at  this  point,  it  may  be  said  fairly 
that  the  early  church  was  led  to  declare  her  faith  either 
by  the  attacks  of  heretics  or  by  the  defective  statements 
of  believers.  Accurate  definitions  were  made  necessary 
by  the  bold  promulgation  of  inaccurate  definitions.  The 
latitudinarian  and  the  heretic  forced  the  church  to  a 
defensive  and  polemic  attitude.  This  is  especially  evident 
in  the  fact  that  those  parts  of  the  Christian  system  which 
were  most  vehemently  assailed  are  the  parts  which  are 
most  fully  defined  and  developed.  The  theology  and 
christology  of  the  Scriptures  were  the  points  of  furious 
attack.  Heresies  in  anthropology,  soteriology,  and  escha¬ 
tology  undoubtedly  existed,  and  the  church  did  not  fail  to 
meet  them.  But  the  burning  questions  were  concerning 
the  Trinity  and  the  nature  of  Christ  —  burning  questions, 
not  from  the  choice  of  the  church,  but  from  the  attitude 
of  unbelief.  The  direct  ratio  between  the  vehemence  of 
the  assault  and  the  vigor  of  the  repulse  in  all  cases  dis¬ 
closes  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the  church.  Had  the 
most  serious  danger  threatened  the  doctrines  of  the 
redemption,  those  doctrines  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  most  carefully  formulated,  to  the  comparative  neg¬ 
lect  of  equally  important  but  less  imperilled  truths.  To 
return  to  our  illustration,  the  home  was  protected  at 
points  where  evils  from  the  outside  seemed  most  likely  to 
enter. 

Passing  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  most  fertile 
in  symbolic  literature,  we  find  the  christology  of  the  early 
church  reaffirmed,  and  the  anthropology  of  Augustine 
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fully  developed.  The  fountain-head  of  modern  papal  the¬ 
ology  is  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  T ridentine  symbol  offers  one  of  the  best  among  our 
illustrations  of  the  polemic  and  uncompromising  attitude 
of  the  great  historic  confessions.  There  was  a  difference 
between  Papal  and  Protestant  belief.  Why  should  it  be 
disguised?  Why  seek  to  concoct  a  hollow  peace  by 
ignoring  facts?  It  was  a  sad  loss  to  Rome.  A  minority 
of  the  council  urged  conciliation  and  opposed  the  symbol. 
But  nothing  would  have  been  gained  by  compromise. 
The  only  wise,  manly  course  was  the  one  pursued.  Rome 
reaffirmed  her  faith  in  positive  decrees,  and  explained  the 
decrees  in  appended  canons,  punctuating  the  document 
with  frequent  anathemas. 

The  great  confessions  of  Protestantism  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  families  —  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic. 
.\n  examination  of  these  symbols  discloses  their  twofold 
purpose, —  to  define  and  to  expound  the  doctrinal  contents 
of  Scripture,  particularly  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  which  had  been  left  undeveloped  by  the  Patristic 
church;  and  to  denounce  explicitly  the  perversions  of 
Papal  teaching  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
misapprehensions  of  Protestant  doctrine  by  false  teachers 
within  the  Reformed  churches.  In  their  affirmative  state¬ 
ments  these  confessions  are  positive,  definite,  and  complete. 
In  their  negative  propositions  they  are  polemic  and 
uncompromising. 

Of  Lutheran  creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  chief. 
It  combines  the  firmness  of  Luther  and  the  mildness  of 
Melanchthon.  In  terse,  clear  language  it  expresses  the 
Lutheran  faith.  The  first  division,  of  twenty-one  articles, 
enunciates  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
expressly  condemns  those  heretical  and  unevangelical 
tendencies  which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  Protestant¬ 
ism  itself.  The  articles  begin  with  “  The  churches  teach,” 
and  conclude  with  “  The  churches  condemn,”  etc.  The 
second  division,  of  seven  articles,  condemns  the  errors  of 
VoL.  XLII.  No.  165.  9 
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the  Romish  ritual  and  worship.  The  Papal  theologians 
having  issued  a  confutation  of  this  confession,  a  series,  of 
symbolical  writings  followed,  which  consist  of  restate¬ 
ments  and  vindications  of  the  Augsburg  symbol.  The 
“Apologia  Confessionis,”  the  “Confessio  Saxonica,”  the 
“Confessio  Wurtemburgica,”  the  “Articles  of  Smalcald,” 
and  the  “  Formula  Concordiae,”  present  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trines  positively  and  polemically.  The  points  of  interest 
are  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  the  church  to  what  she 
held  to  be  the  truth,  and  the  vigilance  with  which  she 
guarded  against  unbelief  and  misbelief.  The  Antinomians 
could  no  longer  hope  to  find  shelter  under  vague  proposi¬ 
tions.  Osiander  and  party,  willing  to  subscribe  to  “Justi¬ 
fication  by  Faith  alone,”  te'/Z//  their  definition  of  justification, 
as  a  declarative  act,  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  the  language  of  creeds  is  not  to  conceal 
thought.  Melanchthon  himself  discovered  that  general 
orthodoxy  did  not  atone  for  synergistic  views.  Imagine 
both  parties  claiming  victory  alter  the  convention  at 
Smalcald!  If  the  theologians  once  sought  to  promote 
harmony,  their  “Formula  Concordiae”  was  pronounced 
an  ignominious  failure  by  the  Calvinists,  who  dubbed  it 
“  Concordia  discors.” 

Among  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  churches  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  separation  of  dissentients  was  recognized. 
Not  by  disguising  differences  and  by  professing  unity, 
but  by  frank,  definite  statements  of  belief,  is  the  symboli¬ 
cal  literature  of  these  churches  characterized.  The 
Reformed  theology  plants  itself  on  the  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty.  It  exhibits  a  full  theory  of  predestination. 
Its  anthropology  approaches  that  of  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist  it  occupies 
an  independent  position. 

To  enumerate  its  twenty-eight  confessions  would  be  a 
work  of  supererrogation.  Selecting,  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  Tetrapolitan,  composed  by  Bucer;  the  First 
Basel,  by  Myconius;  the  First  Helvetic,  by  deputies  at 
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Basel;  the  Second  Helvetic,  by  Biillinger;  the  Tigurine 
and  the  Geneva,  by  Calvin;  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort;  and  consulting  the  Geneva  and  Heidelberg  cate¬ 
chisms  ;  we  have  sufficient  data  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
Reformed  symbols. 

The  existence  of  so  many  would,  of  itself,  indicate  dis¬ 
inclination  to  compromise.  The  intellectual  temper  of 
the  Swiss  reformers  was  not  such  as  to  satisfy  itself  with 
vague,  indefinite  statements.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was 
not  favorable  to  a  temporizing  policy  in  doctrinal  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  hastiest  glance  at  the  symbolical  literature 
of  the  Reformed  churches  convinces  one  that  the  men 
who  constructed  them  were  men  without  mental  reserva¬ 
tions.  These  creeds  were  formed  in  the  heat  of  contro¬ 
versy.  What  with  difficulties  as  to  vestments  and  sacra¬ 
ments,  disputes  with  Papists  and  with  fellow-Protestants, 
the  Arminian  controversy  and  the  Anabaptist  fanaticism, 
Antinomianism  assailing  the  received  faith  from  one  side, 
Unitarianism  from  another,  there  was  every  temptation  to 
eclecticism  in  matters  of  faith.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
such  temptation,  the  leading  minds  drew  sharp,  clear 
lines  between  truth  and  error.  To  suffer  heresy  to  pass 
unchallenged  was  disloyalty  to  the  church.  When  Rome 
declared  that  there  was  intrinsic  efficacy  in  the  sensible 
signs  of  the  eucharist,  Zwingli’s  reply  was:  “I  believe, 
nay,  I  know,  that  all  sacraments,  so  far  from  confirming 
grace,  do  not  even  bring  or  dispense  it.”  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  his  position.  When  the  Consensus  Tigurinus 
of  Calvin  appeared,  no  one  holding  the  Lutheran  views 
as  to  the  eucharist,  however  adroit  his  casuistry,  could 
sign  it.  When  his  Consensus  Genevensis  was  published, 
no  disciple  of  Arminius,  however  flexible  his  conscience, 
could  have  subscribed  to  it.  When  the  Second  Helvetic 
declared  that  “  God  from  eternit}^  predestinated  or  elected, 
freely,  and  of  his  own  mere  grace,  with  no  respect  of 
men’s  characters,  the  saints  whom  he  would  save  in 
Christ”;  that  “Christ  took  the  sins  of  the  world  upon 
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himself,  endured  their  punishment,  and  satisfied  divine 
justice  ” ;  that  “  God,  one  and  indivisible  in  essence,  is  with¬ 
out  division  or  confusion,  distinct  in  three  persons”;  it 
may  or  may  not  have  been  correct ;  but  it  certainly  was 
candid,  unreserved,  straightforward.  No  honorable  fol¬ 
lower  of  Socinus  or  Arminius  would  affirm  belief  in  it. 
That  persons  inclined  to  pursue  a  trimming  policy  might 
not  be  led  into  temptation,  the  Synod  of  Dort  not  only 
affirmed  positively  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  but  kindly 
furnished  weak  brethren  with  a  “  Rejectio  Errorum,” 
which  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  wayfaring 
man  to  err. 

The  doctrinal  confessions  of  modern  Protestantism,  the 
Westminster  Confession,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and,  by 
courtesy,  the  Boston  confession  of  1865,  cannot  be  charged 
with  intentional  evasion  or  incompleteness.  The  conflict 
between  Anglicanism  and  Puritanism  has  issued,  not  in 
compromise,  but  in  sharply  defined  distinctions  and  in 
clearly  expressed  beliefs.  Whatever  laxity  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated  in  the  English  Church,  the  church,  as 
such,  is  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  vagueness  of  doc¬ 
trinal  standards  would  promote  her  prosperity.  The  fate 
of  the  “  Articles  to  establishe  Christian  Quietness,”  issued 
in  1536,  was  enough  to  discourage  further  attempts  of  the 
kind.  Earnest  believers  in  the  English  Church  have  held 
that  the  true  way  by  which  to  “establishe  Christian 
quietness  ”  is  for  dissentients  to  state  clearly  their  differ¬ 
ing  views,  and  then  peaceably  to  separate,  calling  no 
names  and  breaking  no  heads  for  conscience’  sake.  In 
Scotland  the  positiveness  and  definiteness  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  faith  has  been  marked..  “  Fixed  stars  and  the  Scotch 
lairds  never  change.”  True,  some  of  our  higher  criticism 
comes  from  the  land  of  John  Knox ;  but  it  has  not  yet  invaded 
the  creeds  of  the  churches.  If  it  succeed  in  so  doing,  it 
will  not  have  the  sanction  of  any  precedent  of  the  past. 
And  before  it  succeeds  there  will  doubtless  be  abundant 
evidence  that  Jenny  Geddes  still  lives. 
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The  Boston  synod  of  1865  reaffirmed  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Westminster  and  Savoy  confessions  and,  in  recon¬ 
structed  form,  adopted  essentially  the  soteriology  and 
trinitarianism  of  the  Protestant  confessions  of  the  old 
world.  If  we  miss  the  savage  anathema  sit"  of  the  older 
creeds,  we  are  not  the  less  impressed  by  the  fulness  of 
statement  in  the  modern  confessions,  and  by  their  careful 
precision  of  language,  whereby  heresy  in  all  forms  is 
excluded. 

This  review  of  the  historic  creeds  suggests  some  inter¬ 
esting  questions. 

1 .  What  are  the  conditions  of  church  life  which  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  productioti  of  satisfactory  creeds?  The  grandest 
creeds  of  the  Christian  church  have  sprung  from  intense 
faith.  They  have  come  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the 
head.  They  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  church  really 
holds  a  belief  until  the  belief  holds  the  church,  through 
the  power  of  its  inspiration  in  her  spiritual  life.  The 
first  formal  confession  of  faith  under  the  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation  came  warm  from  personal  experience.  “  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  The  church 
hesitant  has  never  formulated  a  living  creed.  Is  it  prob¬ 
able  that  she  ever  will? 

2.  Where  are  creed-makers  to  find  the  data  for  their  for¬ 
mulas?  The  symbols  which  survive  are  expository  of 
Scripture.  The  church  has  never  instructed  her  deputies 
to  ascertain  and  formulate  the  actual  contents  of  Christian 
belief  at  the  time.  She  has  said:  “Ascertain  what  the 
Scripture  saith,  and  if  we  are  in  error  correct  us.”  The 
Westminster  divines  would  have  been  amazed  to  be  told 
that,  as  a  creed  commission,  their  duty  was  simply  to 
record  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of  the  day. 
What  if  some  of  the  “  returns  ”  had  not  come  in !  What 
if  the  commission  had  failed  to  ascertain  correctly  the 
consensus  of  belief!  The  fate  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  might  depend  upon  the  cleverness  of  these  doc¬ 
trinal  census-takers !  Nor  has  “  Christian  consciousness  ” 
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furnished  the  data  for  creeds,  except  as  it  has  been 
entirely  submissive  to  Scripture.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
consciousness  has  always  correctly  interpreted  Scripture 
into  credal  form.  It  has  been  loyal  to  Scripture.  The 
aim  and  motive  have  been  to  define  the  teaching  of  reve¬ 
lation.  Counting  of  hands  has  not  been  highly  esteemed 
as  a  method  of  determining  truth.  There  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  at  times  between  the  sense  which  the  church  puts 
upon  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  actual  contents  of 
the  faith  of  the  church  at  the  time.  The  church  may  be 
corrupted  by  notit)ns.  Its  actual  belief  may  be  in  part 
unbiblical. 

3.  Will  not  the  clmrch  do  more  harm  than  good  by  very 
positive  affirmations  of  truth?  Right  or  wrong,  the  church 
has  maintained  that  some  truths  are  settled.  Every  thing 
is  not  an  open  question.  There  are  unqualified  statements 
which  a  Christian  believer  ma}’  venture  to  make  without 
compromising  his  sanity.  Accordingly  the  great  symbols 
of  the  church  have  met  the  questions  in  dispute  and  pro¬ 
nounced  judgment.  The  church  has  not  evaded  the 
assaults  of  heresy.  Pursued  by  Untruth,  she  has  not 
played  the  ostrich.  Nor  has  she  often  effected  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  superficial  reconciliation  by  veiling  her  mean¬ 
ing  in  misty  phrase.  Right  or  wrong,  she  has  had  the 
courage  of  her  convictions.  She  has  expressed  her 
decision,  not  only  so  it  could  be  understood,  but  so  that 
it  could  not  be  misunderstood.  The  “  substance  of  doc¬ 
trine  ”  has  been  substance,  not  fog.  She  has  not  intended 
that  her  deliverances  should  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense.  The  party  defeated  has  not  often  been  in  doubt  as 
to  the  result.  Both  sides  have  rarely  claimed  the  victory. 
Or,  if  a  hollow  truce  has  enabled  both  to  boast,  the  real 
decision  has  only  been  postponed  for  a  time. 

4.  But  ought  there  to  be  no  effort  at  reconciliation?  The 
church  has  held  that  the  true  basis  for  reconciliation  is 
the  complete  statement  of  truth.  She  has  recognized  that 
it  is  wiser  that  men  should  separate  than  that  truth  should 
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be  sacrificed.  Some  of  the  symbols  have  been  mild  in 
spirit  and  pacific  in  tone.  The  folly  of  bitterness  and 
animosity  has  been  acknowledged.  She  has  even  been 
generous  with  her  enemies.  Recognizing  the  truth  of 
Bossuet’s  saying,  that  “the  mind  of  man  will  not  la^ 
hold  of  pure,  unmixed  error,”  councils  have  sought  lb 
embody  in  creeds  whatsoever  of  truth  has  been  mingled 
in  the  errors  of  unbelievers.  Where  opposing  parties 
have  stood  for  truths  apparently  contradictory, —  as  trin¬ 
ity  and  unity,  fore-ordination  and  free-will, —  the  church 
has  held  that  “  the  best  way  out  of  a  contradictibfi’  i^ 
to  maintain  both  sides  stoutly.”  But  she  has  also  rem^#h- 
bered  that  half-truths  are  more  dangerous  than  wHoll^ 
falsehoods.  There  has  been  no  bartering  of  convictions; 
no  omission  of  truth  to  please  one  party,  in  compeiiSiatiWn 
for  omissions  yielded  by  the  same.  Half-way  covbrtartt^ 
have  not  recommended  themselves  to  the  instihCts ''6f 
Christian  faith.  “The  Yankee  trick  of  splitting  the 'differ¬ 
ence”  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  legitimate  method '  Of 
finding  truth.  Of  all  isms,  semi-ism,  in  whatever'  fbri^’ 
has  been  most  decidedly  rejected.  Conciliation  has  'been 
attempted,  but  by  means  of  complete,  in  place  of  partial; 
statements  of  truth.  The  animus  of  the  church'  ‘iti’  this 
regard  is  well  expressed  in  the  avowed  purpose' of  the 
Tridentine  symbol:  “Ut  omnes  sciant,  non  solum 'qhid 
tenere  et  sequi,  sed  etiam  quid  vitare  et  fugere,  debei^rtt:^’ 
5.  Should  creeds  affirm  doctrines  and  omit' all  thedi'ies 
of  doctrines?  The  church  has  maintained  that^'a'icrebd 
should  be  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  in  statement *t6  con¬ 
vey  an  intelligible  conception  of  the  contents  bf  the  'doc¬ 
trine  affirmed.  Speculation  and  inferences  have  no  place 
in  creeds.  But  the  church  has  been  forced  by'latitudihd- 
rian  and  heretical  assault  to  explain  her  p'ositioh.''  ’The 
policy  of  heresy  has  often  been  to  profdss"d^e‘ht  ’to'^id 
creed,  with  mental  reservations  and  certain'defirtfillbA^Vi^ 
other  words,  has  proposed  its  own  theories  bf  dOctrihe. 
The  church,  in  reply,  has  maintained  that  'feucl(  theories 
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have  undermined  the  doctrine  itself;  has  said:  “You  do 
not  explain,  you  explain  away ;  you  take  out  the  essence 
of  the  doctrine,  and  substitute  a  theory.”  Heresy  has 
refused  to  discriminate,  and  has  passionately  declared  its 
right  to  its  own  interpretations.  Thereupon  the  church 
has  defined  the  truth,  and  heresy  has  cried,  in  martyr 
tones:  “  You  force  on  us  your  theories  of  doctrine.”  The 
latitudinarian  policy  has  been  to  deprecate  all  definition 
on  both  sides.  It  has  been  zealous  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  language  of  Scripture  in  creeds.  But  it  has  never 
been  able  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  presence  of 
conflicting  theories.  Its  negations  have  defined.  Its  pro¬ 
tests  have  implied  at  least  some  definiteness.  Its  admis¬ 
sions  have  excluded  some  elements  and  included  others, 
and  here  are  rudiments  of  a  theory.  The  real  question, 
therefore,  between  the  church  and  the  latitudinarian,  has 
not  been  whether  there  shall  be  theories,  but  whether 
theories  shall  be  lucid  and  definite,  or  hazy  and  shapeless. 
The  church  has  seen  no  good  reason  for  living  in  the 
twilight  for  the  sake  of  external  unity.  She  has  held  that 
truth  is  quickening,  vitalizing,  as  it  is  fully  and  clearly 
apprehended ;  that  if  an  outline  is  worth  having  at  all,  it 
is  worth  having  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  possible.  There¬ 
fore  she  has  declined  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
expression,  “theory  of  doctrine.”  To  declare  what  a 
doctrine  is  and  is  not,  may  be  confused,  in  undiscriminating 
minds,  with  theorizing  and  speculating  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  doctrine.  But  there  is  a  world-wide  differ¬ 
ence  which  the  church  has  come  to  recognize.  When  by 
“  theory  ”  has  been  meant  some  accretion  of  human  philos¬ 
ophy,  the  church  has  pronounced  it  unnecessary  to  ortho¬ 
doxy.  When,  under  cover  of  this  phrase,  Unbelief  has 
objected  to  interpretation  and  verbal  expansion  of  essen¬ 
tial  Christian  truth,  the  church  has  declined  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  into  silence. 

6.  Should  creeds  avoid  the  non-essentials  of  Christian 
belief?  No  divergence  from  the  faith  has  been  held  to  be 
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of  trifling  importance.  Not  only  positive  heresies,  but 
unevangelical  tendencies,  have  been  condemned.  There 
has  been  great  change  in  the  temper  of  .the  credenda  as 
respects  denunciatory  clauses,  but  their  jealousy  of  error 
has  not  diminished.  The  Westminster  Confession  is  as 
stringent  in  its  demands  upon  the  faith  of  the  subscriber 
as  is  the  Nicene  symbol.  The  church  has  held  that  the 
tendency  of  the  natural  heart  is  to  diverge  from  the 
sterner  doctrines  of  revelation.  Its  temptations  are  not 
in  the  direction  of  hyper-orthodoxy.  Its  fondness  for 
“oppositions  of  science”  needs  the  curb,  not  the  spur. 
Moreover,  the  rights  of  heresy  itself  have  required  full, 
and,  at  times,  minute  expressions  of  Christian  faith.  Such 
expressions  have  invited  Unbelief  to  equally  frank  state¬ 
ments.  Thus  unbelievers  have  been  assisted  in  under¬ 
standing  themselves  more  fully. 

But  especially  has  the  cause  of  truth  been  furthered  by 
such  explicit  declarations  of  Unbelief.  When  heresy  has 
been  most  positive  and  definite,  the  Christian  faith  has 
been  most  clear-eyed.  The  church  believed,  before  Lord 
Bacon  said  it,  that  “  Truth  emerges  sooner  from  error  than 
from  confusion.”  Next  to  exact  truth,  nothing  has  been 
more  helpful  to  the  church  than  exact  error.  It  is  the 
false  doctrine  not  clearly  stated,  refusing  to  give  its 
premises  at  all,  and  stating  its  conclusions  only  in  vapory 
form,  that  has  infected  the  Christian  mind  with  undefined 
doubt  and  misgiving.  Therefore,  the  church  has  not 
only  declined  to  pare  down  her  statements  of  belief  too 
severely,  but  has  invited  heterodoxy  to  make  full  and 
clear  statements.  She  has  held  that  neither  truth  nor 
error  derives  advantage  from  the  reduction  of  doctrine  to 
its  lowest  terms.  She  has  not  thought  to  maintain  vital 
growth  on  the  bare  “necessaries  of  life.”  Many  truths 
which  are  not  essential  to  her  existence  have  yet  minis¬ 
tered  to  her  vigor  and  efficiency. 

7.  Can  creeds  be  so  framed  as  to  convey  the  same  meaning  to 
different  minds?  The  contents  and  form  of  the  historic 
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creeds  indicate  that  this  has  been  regarded  by  the  church 
as  a  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  task.  The  repeated 
explanations  and  the  repeated  rejection  of  false  inter¬ 
pretations  are  significant.  Language  never  seems  so 
elastic  as  when  put  into  a  confession  of  faith.  Even  the 
ten  commandments  had  to  be  amplified,  lest  they  should 
be  accepted  for  “  substance  of  doctrine.” 

Nevertheless,  the  church  has  heretofore  supposed  that 
she  succeeded  in  making  herself  understood.  “  Ut  omnes 
scianty  non  solum  quid  tenere  et  sequi,  sed  etiam  vitare  et 
fugere,  debeant.”  The  terminology  of  dogmatics  is  fairly 
well  defined.  The  controversies  of  the  church  have  fixed 
the  meaning  of  certain  terms.  No  one  at  all  versed  in 
the  history  of  doctrine  can  stumble  over  the  meaning  of 
such  expressions  as  “federal  headship,”  “total  depravity," 
“  original  sin.”  Whether  or  not  one  accepts  the  doctrine 
implied,  he  knows  the  sense  in  which  the  church  under- 
stands  the  terms.  To  use  them  in  some  new  sense  intro¬ 
duces  confusion  and  savors  of  insincerity.  Certain  other 
terms  are  less  definite, —  “inspiration,”  “atonement.”  In 
using  these  latter,  definitions  are  called  for.  With  such 
definitions  when  necessary,  with  such  technical  terms  of 
theology  as  are  serviceable,  and  with  a  sufficiency  of 
unambiguous  language  throughout,  it  would  seem  that 
the  church  need  never  want  for  creeds  which,  though  not 
comprehensible  to  untrained  minds,  would  convey  to  all 
students  of  doctrine  the  same  understanding  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  church. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

A  PLEA  FOR  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION.* 

BV  JAMES  KING  NEWTON,  I’ROKESSOR  OF  THE  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH 
LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES.  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

In  the  first  complete  treatise  on  education  in  English,* 
Roger  Ascham  says:  “  VV^e  have  not  to  train  a  soul,  nor 
vet  a  body,  but  a  man ;  and  we  cannot  divide  him.”  Most 
of  those  who  have  discussed  and  defined  education  of  late 
have  divided  the  man,  and  have  emphasized  their  definition 
of  education  according  to  that  part  of  the  man  they  were 
considering. 

The  demands  which  society  makes  upon  a  man  are  im¬ 
measurably  increased  since  the  days  of  Ascham.  Hence 
the  education  which  makes  a  man  now  must  be  greatly 
extended  and  filled  out ;  for,  as  Dr.  Arnold  says,  “  it  is 
clear  that  in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  those  matters 
also  it  is  our  duty  to  study.”  *  And  yet  it  is  true  that 
Ascham’s  statement  of  the  work  of  education  fits  the  case 
to-day  as  well  as  it  did  three  hundred  years  ago,  although 
it  rules  out  many  a  later  definition.  For,  as,  to  make  a 
well-prop(jrtioned,  undivided  man  (not  merely  a  scholar) 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  those  great  scholars,  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  ideal  of  all  education  ;  so,  in  these  later  days,  many 
think  it  is  only  that  training  which  makes  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned,  undivided,  nineteenth-century  man  that  can  be 
called  a  liberal  education.  If  the  exclusive  study  of  the 

'  The  April  number  will  contain  a  plea  for  the  requirement  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  college  course,  by  Professor  William  G.  Frost,  of  Oberlin 
College. 

*The  Schole-master. 

^Quoted  by  R.  H.  Quick  in  preface  to  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers. 
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practical  and  the  applied  disturbs  the  proportion  and 
divides  the  man,  no  less  does  the  exclusive  study  of  the 
abstract  and  the  unpractical. 

It  is  just  possible  that  all  educators,  from  Ascham  and 
Milton  to  those  of  the  present  day,  would  have  agreed  in 
theory  and  practice  in  this  matter,  if  the  great  multiplicity 
of  subjects  for  study  had  not  presented  practical  difficulties 
as  to  time  and  arrangement.  For,  while  there  is  now  so 
much  to  learn,  human  life  is  not  lengthened  and  the  years 
of  study,  if  not  nominally  fewer,  are  much  more  disturbed  ; 
and  consequently,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
that  no  human  mind  or  mortal  life  can  compass  all  subjects, 
and  that  most  minds  and  lives  can  do  well  not  more  than 
one  or  two,  the  masters  of  each  subject  become  more  and 
more  partisan,  and  in  the  ranks  of  each  department  arises 
the  desire  —  and  the  determination  —  to  prove  that  one 
department  offers  the  most  of  what  is  to  be  gained  in  all. 
And  so  they  take  a  part  for  the  whole  and  divide  the  man. 

It  would  seem  that  learning  should  save  from  this  narrow¬ 
ness  ;  but  it  does  not.  And  it  is  this  spirit  of  the  specialist 
and  the  partisan  which  weakens  on  all  sides  the  argument 
of  all  parties  in  favor  of  any  partial  and  particular  educa¬ 
tion,  and  presents  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  each  class  of 
scholars  trying  to  pull  down  and  deface  every  part  of  the 
great  temple  of  learning,  except  the  little  chapel  where 
their  own  holy  candles  are  burning. 

French  and  German  talk  of  fetiches  and  every  other 
embodiment  of  superstition  and  folly ;  Science  laughs  at 
everything  that  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured ;  Greek 
sneers  at  fossils  and  Frenchmen  ;  and,  instead  of  inspiring 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  any  and  all  learning,  we  are,  alto¬ 
gether,  pushing  our  young  students  on  to  the  inevitable 
general  conclusion,  from  all  these  particulars,  that  learning 
is  worthless ;  that  no  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  or  is  of  much  account,  anyway,  except  as  a  little  more 
or  less  of  practical  advantage.  Schiller  says  of  learning  in 
his  day : 
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“  Einem  ist  sie  die  hohe,  die  himmlische  Gdttin  ;  dem  Andern 
Eine  tttchtige  Kuh,  die  ihn  mit  Butter  versorgt.” 

Less  and  less  since  the  days  of  Schiller  is  Learning  the 
high,  the  heavenly  goddess;  and  more  and  more  is  she 
becoming  only  the  capable  cow  that  furnishes  people  with 
butter.  And  it  is  the  fault  of  this  specialist,  this  partisan, 
spirit. 

And  yet  all  persons  on  all  sides  of  this  many-sided  ques¬ 
tion  must  admit  without  reserve  or  qualification,  that 
minds  of  men  differ  as  widely  as  the  different  arts  and 
the  different  sciences  and  the  different  knowledges  which 
they  have  wrought  out  of  the  universe.  No  one  has  ever 
thought  of  questioning  whether  that  astronomer  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  “  the  square  of  the  periodic  time  of  a  planet 
varies  as  the  cube  of  its  mean  distance,”  might  not  have 
done  greater  things  in  Greek;  whether  Beethoven  and 
Laplace  might  not  each  have  better  done  the  other’s 
work ;  or  Gibbon  exchanged  places  with  Grimm ;  whether 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  did  not  mistake  the  worlds  they 
could  best  describe. 

And  we  must  admit  this  second  proposition,  equally 
without  reserve,  that  we  are  far  enough  from  any  system 
of  psychology  which  has  so  revealed  the  human  mind,  its 
powers  and  its  working,  as  to  make  us  able  to  assert  that, 
for  all  these  minds,  so  differently  constituted,  there  is  one 
spring  or  one  set  of  springs  that  will  put  each  mind  into 
the  most  harmonious  and  most  successful  action.  We  only 
know,  in  a  general  way,  by  experiment  on  ourselves  and 
others,  that  minds,  like  stomachs,  do  not  assimilate  the 
same  foods  alike.  We  know,  too,  both  as  to  minds  and 
stomachs,  that  only  what  is  absorbed  and  assimilated, 
feeds  and  causes  to  grow.  How  childishly  futile  is  it, 
then,  for  any  one  to  assert  that  one  certain  study,  or  any 
one  course  of  study,  is  the  absolute  good  for  all  minds! 
As  reasonably  might  we  assert  that  one  food  is  the  sole 
diet  for  all  persons.  To  say  that  Greek  is  best  for  every¬ 
body  is  not  more  sensible  than  to  assert  that  meat  is  the 
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one  food  for  everybody,  or  that  oatmeal  is  the  one  pabulum 
for  all  stomachs. 

True,  the  ideal  scholar  is  the  one  who  can  gather  and 
grasp  and  assimilate  all  knowledge,  —  a  Bacon  or  a  Goethe ; 
as  an  ideal  stomach  is  one  that  can  digest  the  food  of  every 
zone,  and  send  to  muscle  and  bone  and  brain,  each,  its  proper 
nutriment.  But,  since  we  have  to  deal  with  real,  and  not 
ideal,  minds,  both  our  own  and  those  we  try  to  reach,  how 
unreasonable  is  it,  not  only,  but  how  unworthy,  to  assert, 
and  to  attempt  to  prove  by  any  argument,  especially  by  a 
reduct io  ad  absurduui,  that  of  these  partial  courses  there  is 
but  one  royal  road  that  leads  to  discipline  and  culture! 
In  recent  years  this  discussion  has  been  especially  earnest 
in  the  department  of  language.  T he  ancient  and  the  modern 
languages  have  been  pitted  against  each  other  in  an  almost 
bitter  warfare,  particularly  the  Greek  and  the  German. 

Almost  without  exception  in  this  discussion,  the  Greek 
has  counted  itself,  and  been  counted  by  its  opponents,  on 
the  side  of  the  abstract,  the  disciplinary ;  while  the  modern 
languages  have  ranged  themselves,  or  been  ranged  by  their 
opponents,  on  the  side  of  the  practical  merely  ;  grouped 
in  with  the  sciences  as  useful  knowledge,  but  lacking  all 
or  nearly  all  disciplinary  value.  But  there  are  not  a  few 
fallacies  in  the  arguments  which  place  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  that  need  to  be 
exposed,  in  order  that  in  the  scheme  of  a  liberal  modern 
education  they  may  secure  their  proper  time  and  place. 
It  can  easily  be  shown  that  many  of  the  arguments  used 
in  favor  of  Greek  as  against  German,  both  as  to  discipline 
and  culture,  are  as  true  of  the  German  as  of  the  Greek. 

I.  I.  We  are  told  that  the  German  is  not  so  good  to 
cultivate  the  metnory ;  is  not  so  good  to  keep  the  attention  ; 
is  not  so  good  to  teach  a  facile  and  nice  use  of  English. 
These  assertions,  and  others  like  them,  have  been  made 
with  great  emphasis  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject ;  and  we  have  waited,  thus  far  in 
vain,  for  the  proof.  The  argument  has  been :  The  modern 
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languages  do  not  train  the  memory ;  therefore  they  are 
not  good  for  purposes  of  discipline.  The  premise  here 
is  assumed  to  be  true;  but  who  has  established  its  truth? 
Who  has  proved  that  it  is  better  for  the  memory  to  learn 
a/iff,  r.afUL,  -pn-,  yro,  governing  the  genitive,  dative, 
and  accusative,  rather  than  an^  auf,  hinter,  in,  neben,  iiber, 
iinter,  vor,  zwischen,  governing  the  dative  and  accusative? 
Or  to  arrange  in  smooth,  medial,  and  rough  divisions  the 
TT,  X,  and  r  mutes,  as: 


TT,  K,  r, 

A  y, 

X, 

and  learn  that  a  r.  mute  or  a  z  mute  before  a  t  mute  becomes 
co-ordinate  with  the  r  mute;  thus: 


(i  before  r  becomes  ir, 
y  before  t  becomes  k, 

<j>  before  r  becomes  tt, 

X  before  r  becomes  k, 
ir  before  becomes  P, 

K  before  6  becomes  y, 

<l>  before  becomes  /?, 

X  before  becomes  y, 

TT  before  becomes 
K  before  ^  becomes  x> 

P  before  becomes  <p, 
y  before  ^  becomes  x- 

Who  has  proved  that  it  is  a  better  discipline  for  the  mem¬ 
ory  to  learn  these  consonantal  changes,  rather  than  the 
changes  which  the  radical  vowel  undergoes  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  German  verbs  of  the  old  conjugation? 
thus: 

First  Class : 


I. 

Infinitive. 

*. 

Preterit. 

a. 

P.  Participle. 

2. 

i. 

<*. 

0, 

3. 

a. 

0, 

4. 

f ,  ie. 

a. 

e; 

Second  Class : 

1. 

2. 


e, 

o. 


e, 

a. 
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Third  Class 


3- 

le,  i. 

a. 

4- 

au,  u,  0, 

ie,  a. 

au,  u,  0  ; 

I. 

i. 

i. 

2. 

*’i. 

ie. 

ie. 

3- 

ie,  u. 

0, 

0, 

4- 

au, 

0, 

5. 

i,  e,  d,  0,  a. 

0, 

0, 

6. 

i. 

u. 

u. 

And  especially  when  the  latter  vowel  changes  involve  the 
vital  matter  of  tense  in  verb-forms,  while  the  former  con¬ 
sonantal  changes  involve  a  mere  matter  of  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing?  Is  not  that  a  fair  question?  The  very  question  at 
issue?  The  very  thing  to  be  proved?  The  truth  of  the 
premise  is  not  established  by  the  logical  sequence. 

Again,  who  has  proved  that  it  cultivates  the  habit  of 
attention  more,  that  it  requires  more  intense  application, 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  ethical  dative  in, 

’Q  fiijTep,  uf  Ka7.6q  fioi  o  Tramro^  /  ■ 

rather  than  in, 

“Seine  Kinder  hatte  Ferdinand  von  (iratz,  wo  sie  t/im  nicht  mehr  sicher 
waren,  nach  Tyrol  geflUchtet”?* 

Or,  again,  who  has  proved  that  to  render  these  five  fine 
lines  of  Homer: 


'Q  (ftiXoi,  el  KOI  fioipa  Trap’  avepi  T<f>6e  6apfp>ai 
TrdvTag  pr/TTu  rig  kpueiTu  irokepoio  / 

ug  apa  rig  e'nreOKe,  pevog  S’  bpaaoKev  eraipov. 
t)g  oi  pev  pdpvavro'  aidr/peiog  &  opvfiaydog 
Xd^KEOv  ovpavbv  Ike  di’  a'l’&kpog  drpvykTout.^ 


'  “O  mother,  how  beautiful  grandfather  is !  at  least,  / think  so.” 

Ferdinand  had  sent  his  children  from  Grdtz,  where  he  they  were 
no  longer  safe,  to  the  Tyrol.”  See  Geschichte  des  dreissigjUhrigen  Kriegs, 
Schiller’s  Werke,  Cotta’sche  edition  of  i86g,  p.  73. 

“Iliad,  Book  XVII.,  lines  421-5. 

“  ‘O  friends,  though  all  of  us  should  fall 
Beside  this  corpse,  let  no  one  turn  and  flee.’ 

Thus  they,  encouraging  each  other,  spake, 

And  thus  the  fight  went  on.  The  iron  din 
Rose  through  the  waste  air  to  the  brazen  heaven.” 

— Bryant's  Translation. 
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into  adequate  English,  either  by  study  or  at  sight,  requires 
a  better  knowledge  of  English,  or  a  more  facile  use  of  it, 
than  to  render,  adequately,  these  lines  from  Lessing : 

“  Wohlan  ! 

Es  eifre  jeder  seiner  unbestochnen. 

Von  Vorurtheilen  freien  Liebe  nach  !  " 

Es  strebe  von  euch  jeder  um  die  Wette, 

Die  Kraft  des  Steins  in  seinem  Ring  an  Tag 
Zu  legen  !  Komme  dieser  Kraft  mit  Sanftmuth, 

Mit  herziicher  Vertrilglichkeit,  mit  Wohlthun, 

Mit  innigster  Ergebenheit  in  Gott, 

Zu  Httlf’!”' 

Assertions  in  favor  of  one  set  of  these  examples  are 
just  as  good  as  assertions  in  favor  of  the  other  set,  and  no 
better.  That  there  are  specifics  for  the  memory,  atten¬ 
tion,  judgment,  and  aesthetic  sense  in  Greek,  many  assert ; 
but  no  one  has  yet  proved. 

2.  I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that  the  power  of  analy¬ 
sis  and  the  power  of  synthesis  are  as  much  needed, 
and  as  much  cultivated,  by  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
German  as  of  the  Greek.  For  what  is  translation,  as  a 
mental  process?  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  mind  grasp  a  thought  expressed  in  words  whose 
relations  are  shown  by  terminations,  or  by  order  of 
arrangement,  or  by  particles :  by  any  one,  or  by  all 
three  of  these.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  this  thought 
must  be  wrought  over  in  the  mind,  fused,  and  poured 
out  again  into  the  molds  or  forms  of  the  language  into 
which  one  is  translating,  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
vocabulary,  its  idiom,  and  its  spirit.  And  the  same  use  of 
the  same  faculties  is  required  in  every  possible  translation. 

‘See  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise,  III.  7. 

"  Let  each  one 

To  his  unbought,  impartial  love  aspire  ; 

Each  with  the  others  vie  to  bring  to  light 
The  virtue  of  the  stone  within  his  ring ; 

Let  gentleness,  a  hearty  love  of  peace. 

Beneficence,  and  perfect  trust  in  God, 

Come  to  its  help.” 

— Miss  Frothingham' s  Translation. 

10 
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But  the  facility  acquired  by  long  practice  in  translating 
from  one  language  must  not  be  compared  with  the 
stumbling  efforts  of  a  beginner  in  translating  from 
another.  Of  course  the  same  proficiency  in  translating 
cannot  be  gained  in  three  terms  of  German  as  in  twelve 
terms  of  Greek.  And  it  is  not  knowing  German  to  be 
able  to  work  one’s  way  through  a  foot-note,  and  just  miss 
the  point  from  not  knowing  the  force  ot  a  modal  auxiliary. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  general  disciplinary  efficiency  of  the 
Greek,  one  party  claims  a  great  deal  because  it  is  so 
difficult.  It  is  like  a  nut,  they  say,  whose  chief  value 
lies  in  its  bitter  shuck  and  hard  shell.  It  takes  such  hard, 
long  work  to  remove  the  shuck  and  crack  the  shell ;  one 
must  labor  so  patiently  and  persistently  for  long  years 
before  getting  at  the  meat,  —  it  disciplines  beyond  meas¬ 
ure!  They  claim,  too,  that,  because  of  the  bitter  rind 
and  hard  shell,  the  mind  is  made  very  alert,  active,  and 
hungry ;  and  the  meat,  when  one  gets  it,  is  rolled  like  a 
sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue  while  life  lasts.  They 
ignore,  however,  some  objectors  in  their  own  ranks  who 
complain  that,  when  at  last  the  nut  is  cracked  and  the 
meat  is  readjs  some  minds  do  not  esteem  as  fresh  what 
they  have  fingered  so  long,  and  instead  of  being  stimu¬ 
lated  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  they  fall  into  mental 
inertness  and  despair ;  if  they  get  so  little  for  so  much  they 
will  work  no  more.  Milton  complained  that  this  was  true 
of  many  in  his  day,  and  Macaulay  in  his. 

Others  of  this  party  count  Greek  good,  because  it  is 
like  a  conundrum:  there  must  be  such  studying  and 
weighing  and  balancing  of  the  probabilities  in  the  guess¬ 
ing  of  it !  This  so  “  delights  the  scholar  and  puzzles  the 
clown.” 

But  another  party,  equally  sanguine,  tells  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Greek  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated ;  that  it  is  not  because  Greek  is  so 
difficult  that  it  is  so  valuable  as  an  instrument  of  disci¬ 
pline  ;  that  it  is  not  much  more  difficult  than  the  German. 
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They  do  not  demand  more  time  for  it  than  we  ask  for  the 
German. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  says,'  that  “the  entire  number  of 
lessons  devoted  to  Greek  in  a  private  school  which  always 
sends  to  college  admirably  prepared  pupils,  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three  hundred.”  This  amounts  to  onl}’^  a  year  and 
a  half  of  preparatory  Greek.  And  Dr.  Peabody  continues: 
“We  are  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  that  little  more 
than  half  that  number  of  lessons  would  suffice  for  a  boy 
who  made  study  his  vocation,  instead  of  his  <r-vocation.” 

Now,  of  the  believers  in  Greek  as  a  basis  of  all  educa¬ 
tion,  those  adhering  to  it  because  “it  is  so  difficult,”  and 
those  adhering  to  it  because  “  it  is  not  so  difficult,”  are 
about  equal  in  numbers  and  talent;  and  we  can  leave 
them  to  settle  this  little  discrepant  unpleasantness  among 
themselves.  We  will  only  remark  as  we  look  on,  that,  if 
the  Greek  is  not  more  difficult  than  the  German,  they 
cannot  rest  their  claim  for  it  upon  its  superiority  for 
purposes  of  discipline ;  and,  if  it  is  possible  to  come  down, 
by  the  new  methods  of  teaching  Dr.  Peabody  speaks  of, 
to  a  year,  or  less,  of  preparatory  Greek,  the  practical 
difficulty  of  finding  a  place  for  more  German  in  the 
college  course  is  solved. 

4.  In  all  these  later  arguments  in  regard  to  the  disci¬ 
plinary  efficiency  of  the  Greek  there  is  the  insinuation,  or 
the  explicit  statement,  that  all  modern  languages,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  especially,  are  worthless,  or  worse  than  worthless, 
for  purposes  of  discipline. 

A  recent  writer  has  much  to  say  on  this  subject  which 
has  been  more  clearly  said  elsewhere,  but  he  says  plainly 
this  one  thing  which  is  often  only  hinted  at  or  taken 
for  granted :  “  The  modern  languages  do  not  contain 
material  out  of  which  to  construct  a  logical  grammar 
like  theirs  [the  ancient  languages].  What  does  English, 
French,  or  German  grammar  amount  to?  Simply  debris  of 

•  In  the  Atlantic.  Monthly  for  January,  1884,  p.  77. 
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the  classical  languages,  mixed  with  barbaric  elements.” ' 

If  this  be  true  we  had  better  give  up  the  study  of  Greek 
and  emulate  the  method  of  the  Greeks,  who  made  their 
language  what  it  is  by  studying  the  Greek  alone.  They 
wrought  upon  it  till  it  served  their  nicest  uses.  If  our 
English  be  but  a  mixture  of  “<//(^m”and  “barbaric  ele¬ 
ments,”  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  leave  off  studying  other 
languages,  both  dead  and  living,  and  work  upon  our  own 
until  we  make  it  somewhere  nearly  equal,  as  a  thought- 
conveying  medium,  to  the  languages  from  which  we  are 
compelled  to  translate;  for  it  is  intellectual  suicide  to 
translate  from  a  fine  language  into  an  incompetent  one. 

But  this  statement  in  regard  to  the  English  is  not  only 
not  just,  it  is  utterly  false  and  misleading.  We  do,  indeed, 
need  to  go  to  work  upon  it  to  realize  what  an  incompar¬ 
able  language  we  have.  Hear  Jacob  Grimm,  prince 
among  philologists : 

“No  one  of  all  the  modern  languages  has  acquired  a  greater  force  and 
strength  than  the  English,  through  the  derangement  and  relinquishment  of 
its  ancient  laws  of  sound.  The  unteachable  (nevertheless  leamable)  profusion 
of  its  middle-tones  has  conferred  upon  it  an  intrinsic  power  of  expression, 
such  as  no  other  human  tongue  ever  possessed.  Its  entire,  thoroughly  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  wonderfully  successful  foundation  and  perfected  development 
issued  from  a  marvellous  union  of  the  two  noblest  tongues  of  Europe,  the 
Germanic  and  the  Romanic.  Their  mutual  relation  in  the  English  language 
is  well  known,  since  the  former  furnished  chiefly  the  material  basis,  while 
the  latter  added  the  intellectual  conceptions.  The  English  language,  by  and 
through  which  the  greatest  and  most  eminent  poet  of  modern  times  —  as 
contrasted  with  ancient  classical  poetry  —  (of  course  I  can  refer  only  to 
Shakespeare)  was  begotten  and  nourished,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a 
language  of  the  world  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  destined,  like  the  English  race, 
to  a  higher  and  broader  sway  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth.  For  in  richness, 
in  compact  adjustment  of  parts,  and  in  pure  intelligence,  none  of  the  living 
languages  can  be  compared  with  it, —  not  even  our  German,  which  is  divided 
even  as  we  are  divided,  and  which  must  cast  off  many  imperfections  before 
it  can  boldly  enter  on  its  career.”* 

'See  North  American  Review  for  February,  1884,  p.  153.  See  also 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  1884,  p.  72. 

*Ueberden  Ursprung  der  Sprache.  See  Taylor’s  translation  of  Faust, 
first  edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  xi.  of  the  preface,  for  the  above  translation.  See  also 
Trench’s  English  :  Past  and  Present,  p.  39,  for  a  different  translation. 
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Yet  while  foreigners  are  writing  thus  of  our  language 
we  are  telling  each  other  and  our  students,  —  who  happily 
do  not  always  believe  us, — that  the  Greek  is  more  per¬ 
fect  ;  that  the  Latin  is  more  polished ;  that  the  German  is 
stronger;  that  the  French  and  Italian  are  more  musical; 
and  we  seem  to  be  studying  other  languages,  not  to  train 
ourselves  to  see  and  use  the  beauty  and  strength  of  our 
own,  but  only  to  cultivate  a  contempt  for  it.  In  Paris, 
any  Frenchman  who  should  speak  thus  contemptuously 
q{  ^Ha  belle  langue"  would  be  taken  to  the  lantern!  And 
logically;  for  the  man  who  despises  his  mother-tongue 
will  soon  despise  his  father-land.  Turgu^nieff,  dying  last 
year  in  exile,  said  :  ‘  “In  days  of  doubt,  in  days  of  anxious 
thought  on  the  destiny  of  my  native  land,  thou  alone  art 
my  support  and  my  staff,  O  great,  powerful,  Russian  tongue, 
truthful  and  free!  If  it  were  not  for  thee  how  should  man 
not  despair  at  the  sight  of  what  is  going  on  at  home  ?  But 
it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  language  has  not  been  given 
to  a  great  people."  Such  a  faith,  shown  by  such  works  as 
his,  creates  a  great  language  and  a  great  people. 

Our  unpatriotic  course  in  regard  to  our  mother-tongue 
is  producing  lamentable  results.  Our  scholars  and  our 
schools  must  change  their  tactics,  and  change  soon,  or 
our  literary  speech  will  have  passed  the  zenith  of  its  power 
and  glory.  It  is  already  injured.  Already  contemptuous 
and  unworthy  uses  are  creeping  into  the  very  heart  of  our 
literature.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  not  made  to  thrill  and 
weep  over  the  words  of  the  masters,  but  to  go  into  shrieks 
and  contortions  of  delight  over  parody  of  passage  and 
poem.  It  was  even  a  Rugby  boy,  I  believe,  who  (as 
related  by  Matthew  Arnold)  paraphrased  “Canst  thou 
not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?"  by  “Will  you  wait  on 
the  lunatic?"  Whoever  casts  dishonor  upon  the  English 
language  demoralizes  the  English-speaking  peoples.  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  every  class  in  every  school  ought  to  make 
every  day’s  lesson  in  translation  a  lesson  in  the  capacities 
*  Quoted  by  Henry  James  in  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  1884,  p.  4a. 
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of  the  English  language.  If  I  cannot  translate  any  Ger¬ 
man  sentence  into  an  adequate  English  sentence,  it  is  not 
because  the  English  language  is  so  poor,  but  because  I 
am  so  poor  a  student  of  the  English  language.  From 
whatever  direction  this  attack  on  the  English  comes,  it 
is  to  be  refuted,  and  characterized  as  false  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  pernicious  in  morals.  When  we  will  study  our 
own  language  as  foreigners  are  studying  it,  we  shall  find 
it  a  means  of  discipline  unequalled  even  by  the  Greek. 

II.  A  word  now  to  as  the  culture  necessarily  involved  in 
the  study  of  Greek. 

I.  It  is  claimed  as  an  advantage  that,  as  the  literature 
is  unchanging,  finished,  dead,  and,  as  the  society  is  dead 
and  embalmed ;  it  gives  the  mind  great  breadth  and  varied 
culture  to  study  forms  so  sharply  distinct  from  the  new,  the 
living,  the  ever-changing. 

Now,  without  stopping  to  discuss  this  fully,  is  there  not 
something  to  be  said  about  knowing  a  little  of  the  world 
as  it  is  now,  before  trying  to  judge  how  different  it  is  from 
the  old?  Professor  Bonamy  Price  counts  it  as  “one  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  the  study  of  the  old,  that  it  saves  from 
the  damaging  one-sidedness  of  knowing  only  the  new.”  ‘ 
Is  it  not  a  question  whether  the  one-sidedness  of  knowing 
and  feeling  only  the  old,  be  not  the  more  damaging  to  a 
boy  who  has  to  live  and  work  in  the  present?  Some  say, 
and  others  imply,  that  a  boy  will  know  the  present  age  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  does  he?  It  is  not  knowing  the 
present  to  read  the  daily  papers.  To  comprehend  the  pres¬ 
ent,  one  must  be  taught  the  history,  customs,  and  institutions 
of  one’s  own  country  (from  what  they  grow,  to  what  they 
are  tending)  in  the  thoughts  and  works  of  the  greatest  minds. 
And  he  must  know  also,  in  the  same  way,  the  history  and 
institutions  of  the  countries  with  which  his  own  is  in  close 
connection,  either  through  the  commerce  of  ideas  or  of 
commodities.  Not  until  he  knows  in  this  manner  some¬ 
thing  of  these  things,  is  he  in  any  way  fitted  to  compute 

'See  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  1879,  p.  808. 
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or  compare  the  past  and  the  p  resent.  “  Damaging  one¬ 
sidedness”  is  not  cured  till  he  knows  both  the  past  and 
the  present ;  and  no  “  scholarship  ”  can  make  it  anything 
but  shameful  for  any  one,  in  any  age,  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  country  and  of  his  own  times.  A  Roman  lawyer  said, 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago:  “Turpe  est  in  patria  peregri- 
nari,  et  in  iis  rebus  quae  ad  patriam  pertinet  hospitem 
esse.” '  And  it  is  surely  no  less  true  to-day. 

2.  Not  only  is  it  counted  a  great  advantage  thus  to 
know  ancient  society  and  thought,  but  it  is  regarded 
even  a  greater  advantage  to  become  acquainted  with  an¬ 
cient  man  as  an  individual.  Let  me  quote  from  one  of 
the  longest  and  best  of  the  arguments  on  this  point:* 

“The  man  of  the  ancient  world  is  a  different  being  from  the  man  of 
modern  life !  Stately,  artificial,  decided,  clear  in  his  opinions,  positive 
and  outspoken  in  his  aims,  objective  in  his  life,  positive  and  sharp  in 
his  diction,  impetuous  in  his  impulses,  grand  in  his  connection  with  the 
state,  heroic  in  his  virtues  and  almost  in  his  vices,  he  stands  forth  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  man  of  modern  times  —  the  idolatrous  Pagan  against  the 
spiritual  Christian,  the  self-cultured  against  the  self-sacrificing,  the  idolater 
of  country  and  state  against  the  worshipper  of  the  Father  and  Redeemer  of 
man.  He  is  always  intellectual,  impressive,  and  intelligible,  because  he  is 
the  perfection  of  the  natural  and  earthly  in  its  purest  and  noblest  manifesta¬ 
tions.  The  man  of  modern  life  is  weakened  and  divided,  it  may  be,  by  the 
strife  of  the  natural  with  the  spiritual,  of  passion  with  duty,  of  love  with 
selfishness.” 

I  hesitate  to  write  the  revered  name  of  him  whose  hand 
has  penned  such  an  equivocal  and  confusing  comparison 
of  the  Christian  and  Pagan  man.  If  the  study  of  college 
Greek  leave  a  similar  impression  upon  the  minds  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  students  who  are  reading  the  expurgated 
Greek  of  the  class-room,  will  it  not  tend  to  unfit  them  for 
the  work  of  bringing  any  one  to  feel  and  to  accept  the  tran¬ 
scendent  beauty  of  the  great  Pattern,  and  leave  them  with 
less  active  sympathy  with  the  struggle  in  human  souls 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual? — between  passion 

'  Minucius  Felix.  “  It  is  shameful  to  be  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  one’s  own 
country  and  know  nothing  about  her  affairs.” 

*See  The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public,  by  Noah  PortA', 
D.D.,  p.  48. 
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and  duty  ? — between  love  and  selfishness  ?  President  Por¬ 
ter’s  statement  of  this  argument  is  its  own  refutation. 

3.  Again,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  advantage  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  because  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  species^  or  types.  The  lyric,  the 
epic,  the  dramatic,  each  stands  by  itself,  clear  and  unmixed. 

This  is  true ;  and  it  is  a  real  advantage,  at  least  to  a 
beginner.  But,  if  one  have  nothing  else,  is  there  not  dan¬ 
ger  that  he  will  come  to  depend  on  the  labels?  If  one 
knows  a  stone  only  as  he  reads  its  name  in  the  labelled 
collection,  and  can  never  tell  it  again  on  moraine  or 
mountain,  what  advantage  is  there  ?  I  have  had  students, 
very  familiar  with  the  labelled  specimens  of  literature, 
who  could  not  tell  a  lyric  when  they  struck  it  in  Heine 
or  Schiller,  though  it  sang  like  a  lark.  It  has  even  been 
said  to  me,  that  “  Shakespeare  is  such  a  jumble  it  is 
impossible  to  find  the  lyrical  passages”! 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  distinctive  types  in 
ancient  literature  should  not  be  studied;  but  I  do  say 
that  the  blended  types  in  modern  literature  should  also 
be  studied,  and  that  they  should  have  time  enough  given 
them  for  the  student  to  analyze  their  art,  to  feel  their  power, 
to  be  haunted  by  their  melody ;  to  have  them,  in  short,  be¬ 
come  a  noble  part  of  that  Art  of  Poetry  and  of  Eloquence 
which,  in  all  human  tongues,  is  a  joy  forever.  In  archi¬ 
tecture,  music,  painting,  poetry,  it  is  the  combined  and 
blended  styles  and  types  which  attain  the  best  results  and 
show  the  consummate  master.  We  make  no  question  of 
this  in  music,  in  painting,  in  architecture.  Why  should 
we  do  so  in  poetry  ? 

4.  Again,  there  is  a  somewhat  general  impression  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  philology  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  those  languages  which  we  call  ancient ; 
and  that,  with  these,  the  English  student  of  philology  is 
amply  equipped  for  his  work.  But  the  slightest  glance 
at  the  history  of  this  science  will  show  how  baseless  is 
this  impression. 

Leibnitz,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  ethnography, 
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was  gathering  lists  of  words  from  the  languages  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  when  lo !  to  his  astonished  vision  these  languages 
arranged  themselves  into  a  science,  and  of  this,  the  latest 
born,  he  was  the  father.  The  Greek  which  we  are  trained 
to  consider  so  important,  came  in  only  as  an  inconspicuous 
element,  losing,  even,  in  the  long  array  of  noble  tongues, 
the  distinguishing  sobriquet  of  “  ancient.”  After  Leibnitz 
came  Jacob  Grimm,  whose  magnificent  and  original  work 
—  so  startling  and  original  as  to  cause  him  to  be  often 
spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the  science — was  entirely 
wrought  out  of  the  Scandinavian  and  German  tongues. 
The  laws  of  analogy  which  he  discovered  in  these  lan¬ 
guages,  and  formulated  with  such  perfection  of  careful¬ 
ness,  have  been  found  to  fit  every  language  and  every 
dialect.'  His  law  of  the  progression  of  the  mutes  is  an 
example  of  these  analogies.  Germany  is  the  father-land 
and  the  German  is  the  mother-speech  in  which,  and  out 
of  which,  the  science  of  philology  has  been  constructed. 
Max  Muller  and  W.  D.  Whitney,  the  ablest  writers  on 
this  subject  in  English,  emphasize  the  necessity  of  going 
back  through  the  modern  languages  to  the  fountain-head 
of  speech.  Says  Max  Miiller:® 

“The  importance  of  the  modern  languages  fora  true  insight  into  the 
nature  of  language,  and  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  growth  of  ancient  languages,  has  never  been  sufficiently 
appreciated.  Because  a  study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  always  been 
confined  to  a  small  minority,  and  because  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
is  easier  to  learn  a  modern  than  an  ancient  tongue,  people  have  become 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  so-called  classical  languages  —  Sanskrit, 
(Jreek,  and  Latin  —  as  vehicles  of  thought  more  pure  and  perfect  than 

the  spoken,  or  so-called  vulgar  dialects  of  Europe . We  speak  only 

of  language,  of  the  roots  and  words,  the  declensions,  conjugations,  and 
constructions  peculiar  to  each  dialect ;  and,  with  regard  to  these,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  modern  stand  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  ancient 
languages . Before  the  tribunal  of  the  Science  of  Language,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  ancient  and  modern  languages  vanishes . He  who  can 

•See  article  Jacob  Grimm  in  Ency.  Brit.,  ninth  edition.  See  also  Dwight’s 
Modern  Phi.ology,  first  series,  pp.  199.  215  ff. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  second  series,  p.  260  ff. 
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see  in  modern  languages  nothing  but  corruption  or  anomaly  understands 
but  little  of  the  true  nature  of  language . Apart  from  all  other  con¬ 

siderations,  modern  languages  help  us  to  establish,  by  evidence  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  the  leading  principles  of  the  science  of  language. 
They  are  to  the  student  of  language  what  the  tertiary,  or  even  more 

recent  formations,  are  to  the  geologist .  Many  points  which,  with 

regard  to  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  can  only  be  proved  by  inductive 

reasoning,  can  here  be  settled  by  historical  evidence . Where,  except 

in  these  modern  dialects,  can  we  expect  to  And  a  perfectly  certain  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  possible  changes  which  words  may  undergo,  both 

in  form  and  meaning,  without  losing  their  identity? . Where,  again, 

except  in  the  modern  languages,  can  we  watch  the  secret  growth  of  new 
forms,  and  so  understand  the  resources  which  are  given  for  the  formation 
of  the  grammatical  articulation  of  language?” 

I  have  brought  forward  these  arguments  to  show  that 
there  are  reasons  to  be  adduced  for  studying  the  modern 
languages,  other  than  that  they  are  so  “  easy  ” ;  that  there 
are  reasons  per  se ;  and  that  in  every  college,  for  either 
drill  or  culture,  the  modern  languages  should  have  a 
respectable  space  and  a  respectful  recognition.  As  it 
is  now,  every  young  man  who  elects  the  one  term  of 
French,  or  even  the  three  terms  of  German,  must  count 
over  against  their  being  “  easy  ”  the  popular  estimation  that 
they  are  “  boarding-school  ”  studies,  and  unworthy  the 
notice  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  esteemed  a  man  and  a 
brother.  Under  the  combined  discouragement  of  this 
atmospheric  pressure  and  insufficient  time,  it  is  neither 
strange  nor  censurable  that  even  the  strongest  have 
been  a  little  fearful,  and  somewhat  hesitant,  to  lay  out 
their  best  strength ;  not  quite  ready  to  walk  boldly  and 
energetically  out  on  new  methods.  There  are  always 
brilliant  exceptions;  but  to  excel  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  brings  little  honor,  to  fail  in  them  no  disgrace. 
When,  in  any  college  in  the  land,  the  modern  languages 
shall  be  so  taught,  and  so  studied,  as  to  establish  an 
equal  prestige ;  when  time  enough  shall  be  allotted  them 
to  read  in  the  original  (I  give  Matthew  Arnold’s  com¬ 
parisons)  Racine  as  Virgil,  Moli^re  as  Sophocles,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Lessing  as  drama,  lyric,  and  philosophy  in 
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the  Greek;  then  it  will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  give  an 
honest  and  authoritative  decision  as  to  relative  discipline 
and  culture.  The  man  who  says  he  learned  French  one 
morning  before  breakfast  publishes,  not  his  ability,  but 
his  conceit. 

III.  A  word  now  as  to  testimony  in  this  discussion. 

There  are  not  many  foreign,  and  not  many  American, 

teachers  of  the  modern  languages  who  have  not  had  all 
the  benefit  from  the  Greek  which  a  college  course  can 
give.  But  how  many  of  those  who  have  asserted  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  the  German  and  French  for 
purposes  of  discipline,  know  any  more  about  them  than 
can  be  gained  from  the  three  terms  of  “  sputtered  ”  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  one  term  of  “vocalized”  French  which  the 
American  college  usually  affords?  I  find  it  an  historical 
fact  that  those  teachers  of  the  ancient  languages  who 
know  the  modern  thoroughly,  are  the  ones  who  concede 
that  the  modern  are  good  for  something, —  for  discipline 
and  culture.  Max  Muller,  Matthew  Arnold,  President 
Eliot,  Professor  Blaikie,  President  Barnard,  Professor  E. 
P.  Barrows,  President  White,  Professor  John  Morgan, 
Professor  Whitney,  President  Carter,  President  Chamber- 
lain,  Professor  March,  and  a  host  of  others  (great  names 
are  arguments^  are  to  be  heard  as  knowing  both  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  languages  as  culture,  and  the 
possibilities  of  both  for  culture. 

President  Carter  and  the  Faculty  of  Williams  College 
have  lately  taken  such  action  as  enables  the  Sophomore 
Class  to  continue  the  study  of  German  through  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  college  course;  while  President  Eliot 
and  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  have  made  Greek  elective 
with  the  modern  languages  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Freshman  Year. 

IV.  A  word  now  as  to  method  in  teaching  a  language. 

The  latest  discussions  of  this  subject  have  shown  that 

there  are  good  philosophic  reasons,  as  well  as  experiment 
and  experience,  to  prove  that  a  little  talking  and  thinking 
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about  a  or  a  ^ifiXiov^  or  an  axpidw^^  in  idiomatic  Greek, 
will  enable  a  student  to  think  Homer’s  thoughts  after  him 
in  much  less  time  than  he  now  expends,  and  with  much 
more  of  the  feeling  of  a  Greek  than  he  now  attains. 
Indeed,  that  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  is 
coming  to  be  realized,  and  it  is  accomplished  by  beginning 
to  think  and  to  speak  in  simple  idiomatic  Greek  about  a  but- 
terfly^  a  book,  ox  2i  grasshopper ;  and  by  being  able  to  sputter 
so  much  boarding-house  Greek  as  to  be  able  to  ask  for 
an  egg  in  Athens.  Dr.  Peabody,  in  the  article  belore  re¬ 
ferred  to,*  speaking  of  the  method  of  studying  Greek  in 
that  school  which  always  sends  to  college  such  admirably 
prepared  pupils,  says:  “The  mode  in  which  one  acquires 
the  command  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  is  copied  in  every 
respect  in  which  it  can  be  made  available.”  Even  Greek, 
so  studied,  will  be  easy;  for  the  first  three  terms  at  least. 
But  the  easy  sentence,  taught  after  this  method,  is  not  mas¬ 
tered  when  the  thought  is  apprehended  and  translated 
into  English.  The  legitimate  work  on  it  is  done  only 
when  it  is  so  learned  and  so  comprehended  that  the 
mind  has  gotten  out  of  it  the  facile  use  of  the  verb  and  of 
the  idiom  involved.  Only  when  one  has  so  thought,  and 
so  talked,  a  simple  sentence  in  Greek  or  in  German,  has 
he  gotten  his  lesson.  And  having  gotten  his  lesson  thus, 
and  gotten  it  to  keep,  the  student  has  exercised  his  memory, 
his  judgment,  his  sense  of  the  power  of  words,  and  his  men¬ 
tal  grasp  of  the  sentence  as  a  living  thing.  In  most  schools, 
as  yet,  this  method  is  called  “  the  modern  language  method,” 
and  is  thought  to  furnish  less  discipline  than  what  is  called 
“  the  ancient  language  method.” 

To  be  able  to  get  something  of  an  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  in  any  living  language  will,  of  course,  require 
less  work  than  to  get  something  of  an  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  in  any  so-called  dead  language;  and  it  is  often 
assumed  by  writers  on  this  subject  that  this  is  all  one  has 
to  do,  or  can  do,  in  learning  a  living  language.  But  this 
'See  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  1884,  p.  77. 
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is  not  all  one  has  to  do.  He  is  to  learn  to  think,  to  talk 
in  it;  and  when  one  has  compelled  himself  to  do  that, 
and  not  till  then,  is  he  to  compare  the  effort  it  costs  with 
the  effort  it  requires  to  understand  and  translate  a  sentence 
from  the  Greek.  For  teacher  and  student  the  comparison 
lies  between  understanding  and  being  able  to  translate  into 
adequate  English  a  Greek  sentence ;  and  understanding, 
being  able  to  translate,  being  able  to  think,  and  to  use  in 
speech,  a  German  sentence.  I  do  not  say  which  is  the 
most  difficult  to  most  minds;  but  I  do  affirm,  most  em¬ 
phatically,  that,  between  the  things  so  weighed, —  the  only 
proper  and  legitimate  way, —  there  is  a  case  which  is  worthy 
of  respectful  consideration,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for 
contemptuous  assertion. 

V.  There  is  more  than  one  royal  road  to  discipline  and 
culture.  The  modern  languages  have  claims  that  place 
them  among  the  almost  indispensable  educational  forces 
of  the  modern  world.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  said: 
“  There  are  reasons  against  a  plenumj  and  there  are  reasons 
against  a  vacuum  ;  yet  one  of  them  must  be  true.”  There 
are  reasons  against  a  plenum  and  reasons  against  a  vacuum, 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  true,  theoretically  and  practically. 
There  are  reasons  against  Science,  and  Greek,  and  German, 
as  exclusive  studies ;  but  there  are  reasons  good,  and  strong, 
and  worthy  to  command  the  attention  of  all,  in  favor  of  each. 
The  ancient  classics  are  not  to  be  superseded.  There  are 
other  reasons  besides  the  ordinary  hackneyed  ones  why 
they  should  remain.  And  they  will  remain — to  all  time, 
probably.  Greek  is  not  to  go  out  of  college  curricula 
unless  its  friends  lose  everything  by  claiming  everything. 
A  cause  is  never  safe  when  its  claims  are  preposterous. 
Professor  West  says,*  for  instance,  “Canova,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, — these  were  but  Greeks 

late  born . The  scores  of  Palestrina,  the  fugues 

of  Bach,  Beethoven’s  symphonies, —  Wagner’s  great 
letter  on  ‘The  Music  of  the  Future,’ — all  are  Greek 

•See  North  American  Review  for  February,  1884,  p.  159. 
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throughout” !  Verily,  as  one  of  their  own  poets  has  said : 

*0v  anoTiiaai,  TrpuT’  airoi^pevdi.  * 

But,  after  all,  do  their  worst  by  overdoing  it,  the  Greek 
is  not  to  go  out  of  college  curricula,  but  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  are  to  come  in ;  and  to  come  in  so  early  in  the 
course,  and  in  such  sufficient  thoroughness  and  quantity, 
as  to  make  them  worthy  competitors  with  the  former  in 
both  discipline  and  culture.  The  Latin,  mater  pulchra 
filiarum  pulchriorum^ — too  often  forgotten  when  counting 
the  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Learning, —  the  magnificent 
Latin,  from  whose  sturdy  and  prolific  root  have  come  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  the  languages  of  those  nations  which, 
with  the  English,  have  been  ruling  the  world  these  thou¬ 
sand  years,  is  not  to  go  out ;  but  science  is  to  come  in,  in 
more  appropriate  proportion  to  its  astounding  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  later  times. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
standard  of  scholarship,  if  other  studies  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Greek,  and  the  Greek  were  relinquished  as  a 
universal  standard.  But  it  is  not  such  a  standard  now. 
There  is  not  a  college  in  America  whose  Greek  course 
is  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  European  universities.  We 
quickly  find  out,  when  we  begin  to  discuss  this  subject 
at  any  foreign  university,  how  thin  they  esteem  our  paper 
and  our  pretension.  They  tell  us  flatly  that,  if  our  Greek 
is  to  do  us  any  good,  we  must  have  more  of  it.  It  is  only 
by  courtesy,  after  all,  that  our  passport  is  admitted  to  be 
worth  anything.  And  little  respect  do  we  win  for  our¬ 
selves  in  these  later  days  by  aping  the  methods  of  those 
monkish  institutions,  endowed  and  enriched  in  the  ages 
gone  by  when  there  was  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek  to 
study.  They  did  well.  They  saved  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship  in  their  day.  Their  day  was  glorious.  They  will 
always  have  a  place  and  be  a  power  as  long  as  the  study 
of  mankind  is  man.  But  the  changes  in  the  circumstances 

’  Attributed  to  Euripides,  “  Whom  God  would  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad.” 

*  Beautiful  mother  of  more  beautiful  daughters. 
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and  conditions  of  men  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  education  to-day;  and  it  is 
surely  a  pertinent  question  whether  “  those  studies  which 
were  first  pursued  as  the  sole  key  to  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  now  that  they  have  ceased  not  only  to  be  the  sole, 
but  the  best  key  to  wisdom  and  knowledge,  are  still  the 
best  instruments  of  education.” ' 

It  may  be  difficult  to  re-organize,  to  establish  co-ordinate 
courses  that  shall  be  universally  considered  equal  with  the 
present  average  college  curriculum  :  it  may  be  difficult, 
but  it  is  not  impossible ;  and  even  if  it  seems  impossible,  it 
must  be  done.  And  it  should  be  entered  upon  in  that  faith, 
and  carried  forward  with  that  purpose,  which  have  often, 
already,  in  the  world’s  history,  and  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  made  the  apparently  impossible  a  triumphant  fact. 

The  world  is  coming  to  school.  And  it  is  a  much 
larger,  and  a  very  different,  world  from  the  one  which 
went  to  school  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  or  Paris ;  or  even  in 
that  later  day 

. “  when  Sir  John  Cheek 

. taught  Cambridge,  and  King  Edward  Greek."’ 

Japan  is  here  by  scores  and  is  coming  by  hundreds,  and 
is  asking  whether  the  ability  to  read  and  write  the  Chinese, 
and  to  translate  Chinese  history,  poetry  and  philosophy 
into  both  English  and  Japanese,  can  be  counted  over 
against  any  other  language  study  in  an  American  college ; 
whether  mastering  the  English  so  as  to  compete  with  En¬ 
glish  scholars  on  their  own  ground,  is  considered  worth 
anything  as  discipline  or  culture.  One  feels  rather  queer 
telling  a  bright  young  Japanese  that  the  English  and  all 
modern  European  languages  have  no  grammar!  that  they 
are,  one  and  all,  “but  debris  mixed  with  barbaric  ele¬ 
ments  ” !  and  that  the  great  things  in  every  younger  litera¬ 
ture  are  but  translations  from  the  Greek !  Corea  is  here, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  person  of  the  first  Corean  who 

'  See  Lectures  on  History,  by  Goldwin  Smith. 

*  See  Milton,  Sonnet  No.  vi. 
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ever  went  out  of  his  own  country  to  school ;  having  got¬ 
ten  all  he  could  in  Japan,  he  is  here,  asking  whether  there 
is  anything  for  him  besides  Greek.  Amherst  College 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  over  again,  for  some  of 
these,  what  she  did  for  a  poor,  unknown  Greek  forty 
years  ago — Professor  Sophocles. 

And  the  demands  of  our  own  polyglot  people  are  to  be 
heard,  if  we  wish  them  to  come  to  school.  If  we  of  the 
colleges  decide  that  we  wish  no  one  to  come  but  those 
who  will  take  the  one  old  road,  the  numbers  in  the  colleges 
will  not  greatly  increase,  even  though  the  population  of 
our  country  quadruples.  For  we  must  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past  in  this  matter.  The  population  of  the 
United  States,  as  shown  by  the  census,  increased  during  the 
ten  years,  between  1870  and  1880,  from  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  millions  to  fifty  millions, —  an  increase  of  twenty- 
three  per  cent.  But  the  increase  in  number  of  students, 
for  the  same  time,  in  twenty  of  the  oldest,  leading  colleges, 
was  less  than  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  Something  is 
keeping  the  sons  of  our  well-to-do  common  people  out  of 
the  colleges.  It  is  not  the  hard  work.  They  work  much 
harder  on  things  that  pay  less  in  profit  and  position.  It  is 
not  that  they  are  not  hungry  for  knowledge.  They  go 
greedily  after  husks  even.  But  among  the  thousands  of 
things  they  want  to  know  and  need  to  know,  in  order  to 
have  part  in  the  life  they  are  to  lead,  Greek  seems  to  them 
of  the  least  necessity.  And  it  is  because  this  bar  of  the 
Greek  lies  across  the  path  to  a  college  education  that  the 
crowd  is  turned  from  college  halls.  We  of  the  cloisters 
may  say,  it  should  not  seem  of  small  importance  to  sen¬ 
sible  people;  but  it  does  seem  so.  And  we  are  causing 
thousands  every  year  to  lose  all  the  rest  of  a  college  training, 
because  we  persist  in  making  Greek  the  one,  universal,  inex¬ 
orable  test  of  admission  to  college. 

But,  if  we  make  other  paths  to  learning  possible,  we 
may  make  them  long  and  difficult, —  longer  by  one  or  two 
years  than  the  old,  if,  after  study  of  the  case,  we  find  that 
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the  equalization  must  be  so  adjusted, —  and  yet  such 
crowds  will  pour  into  college  halls  as  were  never  seen 
before.  From  farm  and  shop  and  city  will  come  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  discipline  and  culture,  and 
who  want,  at  the  end,  the  name  and  recognition  of  scholar. 
These  boys  at  home,  who  are  hungry  for  an  education, 
are  the  boys  we  want  to  train  in  college,  for  they  are 
going  to  places  of  power  by  some  path.  They  are  going 
into  the  village  lawyer’s  office,  and  are  coming  out  in  a 
few  years  in  Congress.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  nine 
members  now  sitting  in  Congress  only  one  hundred  and 
one  are  college  graduates !  Who  does  not  feel  that  the 
interests  of  our  country  would  be  incomparably  safer,  if 
fifty  per  cent,  instead  of  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our 
congressmen  had  been  trained  in  the  political  economy, 
the  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  the  logic  and  history, 
of  a  college  course;  and  were  prepared  to  read  in  the 
originals  the  current  events  and  opinions  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  are  connected  in  a  thousand  vital  and  tre¬ 
mendous  interests,  C2>en  though  they  did  not  knoiv  Greek  ? 

These  boys  at  home  are  going  into  the  shops,  and  are 
coming  up  to  control  the  railroads,  the  iron  interests,  the 
cotton,  the  wheat  interests;  they  are  to  rule  trade  at  home 
and  abroad;  to  control  the  tariff,  and  the  taxation  of 
Nation  and  State.  Yet  how  few  of  them  will  have  had  any 
training  in  the  history  and  foundation  principles,  physical 
and  moral,  of  these  things!  The  desperate  operations 
which  imperil  the  interests  and  honor  of  our  land  are 
not  always  the  work  of  bad  men.  They  are  often  the 
work  of  men  ignorant  of  those  deep,  underlying  princi¬ 
ples,  whose  equitable  workings  have  often  overturned 
their  plans,  to  their  own  surprise  and  consternation. 

Not  only  are  these  unspeakable  interests  of  our  country 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  and  “self-made”  men; 
but  the  very  foundations  of  liberal  education  are  seriously 
imperilled.  President  Eliot  has  well  said: 

VoL.  XLII.  No.  165. 
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Liberal  education  is  not  safe  and  strong  in  a  country  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  men  who  belong  to  the  intellectual  professions  are  not  lib¬ 
erally  educated.  Now,  that  is  just  the  case  in  this  country.  The  great 
majority  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine, 
in  journalism,  the  public  service,  and  the  scientific  professions,  and  in 
industrial  leadership,  are  not  bachelors  of  arts.  Indeed,  the  only  learned 
profession  which  contains  to-day  a  large  proportion  of  bachelors  of  arts  is 
the  ministry.  This  sorry  condition  of  things  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
what  may  be  called  the  pioneer  condition  of  American  society  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  also  due  to  the  antiquated  state  of  the  common  college  curriculum,  and 
of  the  course  of  preparatory  study  at  school.  When  institutions  of  learning 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  sympathy  and  support  of  large  numbers  of  men 
whose  lives  are  intellectual,  by  refusing  to  recognize  as  liberal  arts  and 
disciplinary  studies  languages,  literatures,  and  sciences  which  seem  to  those 
men  as  important  as  any  which  the  institutions  cultivate,  they  inflict  a 
gratuitous  injury  both  on  themselves  and  on  the  country  which  they  should 
serve.  Their  refusal  to  listen  to  parents  and  teachers,  who  ask  that  the 
avenues  of  approach  to  them  may  be  increased  in  number,  the  new  roads 
rising  to  the  same  grade  or  level  as  the  old,  would  be  an  indication  that  a 
gulf  already  yawned  between  them  and  large  bodies  of  men,  who,  by  force 
of  character,  intelligence,  and  practical  training,  are  very  influential  in  the 
modern  world.  For  twenty  years  past,  signs  have  not  been  wanting  that  the 
American  college  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country  in 
population  and  wealth.  I  believe  that  a  chief  cause  of  this  relative  decline 
is  the  narrowness  of  the  course  of  study  both  in  school  and  college.”  ‘ 

We  shall  be  compelled  to  recognize  these  truths,  or 
be  left,  as  Dugald  Stuart  wittily  said  of  the  Scotch 
colleges,  “  to  be  chiefly  useful  in  marking  the  distance  the 
ages  have  gone  on  ahead  of  us.”  The  people,  Lincoln’s 
“  plain  people,”  whom  we  wish  to  educate  and  who  want 
education,  will  not  believe  that  the  old  way  of  getting 
discipline  by  the  study  of  the  Greek  is  the  only  way. 
They  say  that  the  Greek  is  a  beautiful  thing,  a  rare  thing, 
an  old  thing,  a  difficult  thing,  but  that  it  is  only  one  thing; 
and  they  believe  that  there  are  many  beautiful,  and  rare, 
and  old,  and  wondrously  difficult  things  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  human  knowledge  now.  They  believe  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were  ever  dreamed 
of  in  Greek  philosophy.  To  scholars  and  “plain  people” 
alike,  the  Greek  will  never  again  mean  man;  still  less 


*  See  The  Century  for  June,  1884. 
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will  it  mean  The  »[  noXXoi  of  America  in  this  nine- 

tesnth  century  are  not  the  oi  7:o/.Xui  of  Greece,  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  these  nineteen  Christian  centuries 
began.  If  they  were,  then,  indeed,  were  our  learning 
vain  and  our  hope  vain. 

The  sons  of  our  “plain  people”  will  never  accept  the 
later  Grecian  philosophy  that  there  is  no  learning  for 
them  outside  of  the  Greek ;  that  all  the  science  they  need 
and  can  use  is  found  between  the  leaves  of  a  current 
almanac !  And  hence,  we  must  furnish  for  them,  if  we 
ever  get  the  proper  proportion  to  school  and  give  them 
the  training  which  the  nation  needs  them  to  have, — 
we  must  furnish  for  them  some  other  equivalent  discipline. 
When  they  are  once  in  college  halls,  and  have  tasted  of 
knowledge  and  have  felt  drill,  we  may  do  much,  by  the 
cosmopolitan  love  of  learning  that  animates  every  class¬ 
room,  to  make  them  realize  the  worth  of  each  department. 
When  French  shall  be  so  taught  that  every  student  of 
French  shall  be  anxious  to  know  the  glorious  language 
from  which  it  came,  if  he  does  not  know  it;  and  if  he 
does,  to  prize  it  more  and  understand  it  better;  —  when 
Latin  shall  be  so  taught  that  the  student  shall  be  so  in 
love  with  it  that  he  will  desire  to  follow  it  in  its  modified 
form  in  the  living  languages  of  its  beautiful  children,  the 
Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  French;  — 
when  Science  shall  be  so  taught,  even  to  the  most  hard- 
pressed  student  of  the  practical  present,  that  he  shall  still 
be  thirsty  for  the  sweet  waters  of  philosophy  and  litera¬ 
ture,  knowing  that,  after  all,  “the  study  of  mankind  is 
man”;  —  when  Greek  shall  be  taught,  even  to  its  strictest 
forms  and  most  abstract  philosophy,  and  shall  still  be  no 
pale,  white-fingered  aristocrat,  proud  of  its  pedigree,  and 
scornful  of  dirty  science,  and  contemptuous  of  all  young 
up-starts  of  modern  languages  and  civilizations;  —  when 
these  things  shall  be  so  taught  in  the  class-rooms  of  our  col¬ 
leges,  then.  Science  and  Greek  and  French  and  Latin  will 
not  have  less  numbers,  but  greater;  and  the  student  of 
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any  one  department  will  not  think  the  pebble  he  has  been 
able  to  make  his  own  the  only  one  of  worth  “on  the 
unnumbered  beach,”  but,  even  by  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  one  he  holds,  he  will  desire  those  he  has  not  yet 
gathered. 

So  this  enlargement  does  not  necessarily  at  all  involve 
“  the  fallacy  of  widening  the  college  course  only  to  nar¬ 
row  individual  training,”  nor  the  objection  of  “putting 
into  the  hands  of  young  students  or  unscholarly  fathers 
the  ability  to  elect  a  weak  or  partial  training  that  shall 
have  an  equal  recognition  with  the  old  hard  work.”  The 
institutions,  through  their  instructors,  must  take  this 
arrangement  of  detail  into  their  own  hands.  But  the 
institutions  cannot  long,  safely,  withhold  the  broader  cul¬ 
ture  which  the  people  demand. 

If  the  day  in  which  the  young  man,  who  has  stood  “60” 
out  of  a  possible  “100”  in  the  classics  of  an  ordinary 
college  curriculum,  can  go  forth  with  a  passport  which 
admits  him  to  the  glorious  brotherhood  of  scholars  all 
over  the  world ;  while  the  man  who  taught  the  continents 
to  whisper  together,  and  distant  cities  to  listen  to  the 
same  anthem,  must  stand  without  the  charmed  circle  as  a 
half-brother, —  if  that  day  is  not  gone,  it  is  going. 

And  if  the  day  in  which  the  man,  whom  we  send  to  the 
World’s  Peace  Congress  because  he  can  understand  and 
intelligently  answer  the  nations,  is  .counted  only  second- 
cousin  to  him  who  can  spell  out  Homer, —  if  that  day  is 
not  gone,  it  is  going. 

And  happy  in  honor,  and  prosperous  in  numbers,  will 
be  those  institutions  which  most  wisely,  most  graciously, 
and  most  quickly  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  a 
new  civilization. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  AND  THE  DELUGE. 

Fran<;ois  Lenormant  was,  perhaps,  the  best  Assyrian  scholar  in  France. 
In  his  Beginnings  of  History,  he  compares  the  inspired  record  of  events 
in  Genesis  with  the  traditions  of  the  East.  He  takes  up  “The  creation  of 
man,”  “ The  first  sin,”  “ The  kerubim  and  revolving  sword,”  “The  fratri¬ 
cide  and  the  foundation  of  the  first  city,”  “The  .Sethites  and  the  Qainites,” 
“The  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs,”  “The  children  of  God  and  the  daughters 
of  men,”  and,  last  of  all,  “The  Deluge.”  He  illustrates  each  topic  with  a 
wealth  of  traditions  from  many  nations,  but  especially  from  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  their  traditions 
have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  review  the  book  ;  but  only  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions  on  a  single  point  in  connection  with  the  Deluge. 

M.  Lenormant  gives  the  Chaldean  account  of  that  event  from  Berosus  as 
follows  (p.  387):  “  Cronos  (£■«)  announced  to  Xisuthros  hasisatrd)  that 

on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Daisios  {Sivati)  all  mankind  would  perish  by 
a  deluge.  He  then  commanded  him  to  take  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  all  that  had  been  written,  and  bury  it  in  Sippara  {Sephamaim), 
the  city  of  the  Sun ;  after  that,  to  build  a  ship,  and  go  on  board  with  his 

family  and  dearest  friends ; . to  place  in  it  provisions  for  food  and 

drink,  and  to  introduce  into  it  animals,  both  fowls  and  quadrupeds ;  lastly, 
to  get  everything  ready  for  navigation.” 

Here  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  narrative,  so  far  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  vessel  is  concerned.  It  may  have  been  built  on  the  dry 
land,  all  ready  to  be  floated  by  the  waters  of  the  rising  flood.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  cuneiform  narrative,  with  which  the  late  George  Smith  made  us 
acquainted  in  his  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis  (pp.  278-315),  twenty-seventh 
line,  which  George  Smith  had  rendered  (p.  280)  “And  on  the  deep,  cover 
it,  even  with  a  roof,”  he  translates,  “[Launch  it]  also  upon  the  ocean,  and 
cover  it  with  a  roof”  (B.  of  H.,  393).  So,  while  Noah  was  commanded  to 
build  the  Ark  on  dry  ground, —  for  that  is  implied  in  Gen.  vii.  17:  “The 
waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth,” 
as  if  up  to  that  time  it  had  rested  on  the  ground, —  M.  Lenormant 
affirms  that  Khasisatra  was  himself  to  launch  his  vessel  upon  the  ocean. 
He  says  (p.  407):  “  The  biblical  narrative  bears  the  stamp  of  an  inland 
nation,  ignorant  of  navigation.  In  Genesis,  the  name  of  the  ark  {TebaK) 
signifies  chest,  and  not  vessel ;  and  there  is  nothing  said  about  launching  it 
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on  the  water,  no  mention  of  the  sea,  of  navigation,  or  any  pilot . 

In  the  Epopee  of  Uruk,  on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  indicates  that  it 
was  composed  among  a  maritime  people.  Each  circumstance  reflects  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Khasisatra  goes  on  board  a  vessel,  distinctly  named  by  its  appropriate  appel¬ 
lation.  This  ship  is  launched,  and  makes  a  trial  trip  to  test  it.  All  its 
chinks  are  caulked  with  bitumen,  and  it  is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pilot.” 

Now,  while  it  is  very  true  that  the  Chaldean  account  expresses  the  ideas 
of  a  sea-going  community, —  and  Isaiah  (xliii.  14)  speaks  of  “the  Chaldeans 
whose  cry  is  in  the  ships,” — as,  e.  g.,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  having 
on  board  a  pilot ;  the  question  arises.  Does  the  inscription  affirm  that  the 
ship  was  launched  and  made  a  trial  trip  before  the  deluge  came? 

To  aid  in  answering  this  inquiry,  the  writer  ventures  to  call  attention 
to  several  facts:  (i)  Our  author,  by  putting  the  words  “[Launch 
it]  ”  in  brackets,  confesses  that  the  inscription  furnishes  no  authority  for 
their  insertion  ;  for  there  the  inscription  is  broken  off,  and  is  only  so  much 
blank  space. 

(2)  What  is  to  be  launched  ?  The  lines  immediately  preceding  describe  a 
monstrous  structure,  600  cubits  in  length  by  60  in  breadth  and  height. 
Taking  21  inches  as  the  length  of  the  cubit, —  the  standard  adopted  in 
Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  (see  article  Noah), —  we  have  a  huge  structure  1,050 
feet  in  length  by  105  in  width  and  depth.  The  Great  Eastern  is  680  feet 
long,  Perowne  says,  83  wide  and  58  deep  (Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  /.  r.) ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  87  feet  6  inches  broad  and  52  feet  6  inches  deep 
(Speaker’s  Commentary  on  Gen.  vi.  15).  We  all  know  what  great  and  pro¬ 
tracted  trouble  its  builder  had  in  launching  that.  And  here  is  a  structure 
vastly  exceeding  it  in  size,  and  less  capable  of  sustaining  great  pressure ; 
and  the  question  is.  Was  any  Khasisatra  in  all  Chaldea  adequate  to  the 
undertaking?  Or  did  there  exist  mechanical  appliances  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion?  The  lifting  up  of  that  stone  in  Baalbek  64  feet  in  length  by  13  in 
height  was  child’s  play  in  comparison.  Now,  the  statement  that  the  vessel 
was  so  large  might  not  have  startled  the  original  readers  of  the  inscription; 
for  they  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  a  vessel  so  immense,  and  they  might 
have  thought  that  the  waters  of  a  great  flood,  gradually  rising  around  a 
vessel  of  any  size,  would  ultimately  float  it.  But  the  idea  of  launching  a 
structure  of  such  vast  dimensions  in  the  same  way  that  they  launched  their 
little  coasters  must  have  struck  them  as  preposterous  ;  if,  indeed,  they  ever 
heard  of  it.  The  idea  lacks  the  first  element  of  verisimilitude. 

(3)  Again,  our  author  translates  (p.  395) :  “I  sailed  in  it  on  the  sixth  day. 

I  divided  its  stories  on  the  seventh.  I  divided  the  interior  compartments 
on  the  eighth.”  Now,  it  is  true  that  (Iphtaal,  from  Kakabu  —  \i^ 

rode  or  sailed)  may  be  rendered  in  that  way  ;  but  what  clue  does  the  context 
give  to  the  meaning?  Do  any  navigators  make  trial  trips  in  their  ships 
before  the  cabin  is  separated  from  the  hold  ?  or  the  deck  laid  over  all  ?  And 
yet,  according  to  M.  Lenormant,  that  would  be  the  case  here,  in  a  structure 
that  needed  much  more  than  smaller  ships  to  be  strengthened  in  that  way. 
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(4)  Nor  is  this  the  only  difficulty ;  for,  according  to  our  author,  this 
immense  vessel  goes  on  its  trial  trip  before  it  is  caulked  ;  as  Khasisatra  goes 
on  to  say:  "The  gaps  of  the  waters  in  its  interior  I  securely  stopped.  I 
saw  the  fissures,  and  what  was  needed  I  supplied.  Three  sars '  of  bitumen 
I  poured  on  the  outside,  and  three  sars  of  bitumen  I  poured  on  the  inside.” 
— Beginnings  of  History,  pp.  395  and  578. 

Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  measures  of  bitumen  could  hardly  have  been 
used  in  caulking  the  vessel  after  she  had  started  on  a  trial  trip.  Manifestly 
Khasisatra  only  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  unfinished  craft,  while  he  went 
on  to  finish  it.  He  mounted  preparatory  to  riding.  He  went  on  board  in 
order  to  sail ;  for  caulkers  would  not  use  such  an  immense  quantity  of  a 
substitute  for  oakum  on  a  hull  under  water. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  word  which  our  author  renders  "ocean,” 
and  George  Smith  translates  "deep.”  In  the  inscription  it  is  absi,  the 
genitive,  or  as  an  Arabic  scholar  would  say,  the  meksur,  of  absu  =  the 
abyss  ;  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  original  form  of  that  word.  In  Greek, 
a)vaanq  may  mean  a  pit  so  vast  that  it  is  called  bottomless.  Thus  Satan 
is  shut  up  in  the  abyss  (Rev.  xx.  i,  2)  and  (vs.  7)  comes  out  of  it  after 
a  thousand  years.  Still,  though  the  Greek  has  both  meanings  (see  Isa.  xliv. 
27,  "the  deep,”  and  Rev.  ix.  i,  "the  bottomless  pit”),  there  has  not  yet 
been  found  an  inscription  where  the  word  absu  has  any  other  meaning 
than  "the  sea,”  or  "the  deep.”  Taking  it,  then,  in  this  established 
meaning,  this  line  may  have  read:  "As  it  will  be  or  float  on  the  deep, 
cover  it  with  a  roof”;  that  is,  since  it  will  be  exposed  for  an  indefinite 
period  on  a  shoreless  sea,  let  it  be  roofed  in  for  the  protection  of  its  inmates. 

It  is  said  :  "  All  this  is  only  negative  evidence.  There  is  no  positive  proof 
to  the  contrary.”  That  is  not  so  certain.  Our  author  renders  the  forty- 
eighth  line  of  the  inscription  (pp.  394  and  577),  Jna  qaqqari  efir  u,  "On  the 
keel  I  will  fix.”  George  Smith  translates:  "In  the  lower  part  of  the  ship 
has  shut  up.”*  Is  not  the  next  word  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  "  I  will 
enclose  ”  ?  But  the  main  question  relates  to  qaqqari.  The  first  syllable  of 
this  is  broken  off  in  the  inscription ;  but,  as  the  work  is  repeated  in  line 
fifty-one,  there  is  no  question  about  it  here.  It  is  the  genitive  of  qaqqaru. 
Let  us  learn  its  meaning  from  other  passages  in  the  inscriptions.  In  George 
Smith’s  History  of  Assurbanipal  (p.  194,  line  5)  it  is  rendered  "ground” 
in  the  sentence,  "He  kissed  the  ground.’’  This  would  make  our  sentence 
read,  "On  the  ground  I  will  enclose  it”;  and  in  that  case  Khasisatra  would 
do  precisely  as  Noah  did, —  build  his  vessel  on  dry  land.  But  is  not  this 
rendering  exceptional?  Read  again  (History  of  Assurbanipal,  pp.  224,  243, 
and  249,  fl.):  "Sixty  kaspii  (parasangs) of  {qaqqaru)  I  marched  over.” 

Again  (pp.  270,  99),  we  read :  "  Eight  kaspu  of  ground  {qaqqaru)  my  army 

*  The  sar  does  not  appear  among  the  measures  given  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  Records 
of  the  Past,  Part  I.,  p.  158;  but  60  units  =  i  soss;  10  sosses  =  1  ner,  and  6  ners  =  1  sar; 
making  a.  sar  —  3,600  units,  whatever  they  might  be. — Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarcl.i.-s, 
I.  p.  103,  and  Loftus’  Chaldea  and  Susiana,  p.  256. 

*  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  p.  aSi. 
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marched,”  etc.  So,  also  (268,  77,  and  294,  k.),  we  read:  ‘‘One  hundred 
kaspu  of  ground  i^qaqqaru')  from  Nineveh,”  etc.  I  omit  other  places  where 
there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  spelling.  In  like  manner  Sennacherib 
(George  Smith’s  History  of  Sennacherib,  p.  148, 1.  60)  speaks  of  carrying  along 
trenches  one  and  a  half  kaspu  of  ground  {qaqqaru)  from  the  midst  of  the 
river  Khusuur  (hodie  Khausser,  opposite  Mosul),  and  (p.  135,  1.  53)  also  of 
the  earth  or  soil  {qaqqar,  singular  construct  of  qaqqaru)  of  the  city  of 
Babylon. 

It  is  very  true  that  M.  Lenormant  may  have  had  some  good  reason  for 
setting  aside  the  common  meaning  and  substituting  “  keel,”  and  George 
Smith  seems  to  have  felt  that  there  was  a  reason  for  rendering  it  “lower 
part  ”  ;  but,  in  his  ignorance  of  what  that  reason  was,  the  present  writer  sees 
no  cause  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  “earth,”  or 
“ground,”  and  so  rendering  the  passage,  “On  the  ground  I  will  enclose 
the  ship.”  Khasisatra  uses  a  verb  which  carpenters  to-day  use  for  putting 
up  and  covering  in  the  frame  of  a  structure,  and  tells  us  he  did  this  on  the 
ground,  as  though  he  too,  like  Noah,  expected  the  waters  to  come  and  float 
his  vessel  where  he  built  it.  Thus,  on  this  point  also,  “the  epopee  of 
Uruk”  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  and  we  have  another 
corroboration  of  the  word  of  God  ;  not  inserting  into  the  inscription  any¬ 
thing  which  is  not  there,  but  only  allowing  it  to  utter  freely  its  testimony 
for  the  truth.  Surely  the  word  of  God  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most 
thorough  and  careful  investigation ;  and  though,  even  if  Khasisatra  had 
been  told  to  launch  his  cumbrous  craft,  the  word  of  the  Lord  had  stood  as 
unquestionably  the  more  reasonable  narrative ;  yet  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
And  that  in  this  matter,  also,  the  two  accounts  are  in  harmony. 

Tho.mas  Laurie. 


PRIVATE  INTERPRETATION. 

Toiro  TTpuTov  yivuaKovTeq  on  iraaa  TTfxxjajreia  ypaffjq  i6iaq  iTTiAvaeuq  bv 
yivtrai. —  2  Pet,  i.  20. 

This  passage  has  perplexed,  not  only  the  ordinary  readers  of  the  Bible, 
but  our  best  biblical  scholars.  It  seems  to  have  been  conceded  without  a 
question  that  km/x’aiq  must  be  taken  to  mean  interpretation;  and  then  the 
emphasis  has  very  naturally  fallen  upon  the  qualifying  word  'iftia.  What, 
then,  does  the  passage  teach?  Is  it  that  the  individual  must  not  ascertain 
for  himself  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures?  Then,  surely,  he  may  not 
ascertain  it  for  others,  and  the  office  of  the  expounder  is  gone.  Can  we 
escape  from  this  by  making  the  church  the  expounder  ?  That  is  one  way  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  Protestant  idea.  Can  we  not  evade  the  difficulty  by  refer¬ 
ring  the  scope  of  the  declaration  back  to  the  prophet  who  first  wrote  a 
given  text  under  guidance  of  the  Spirit  ?  This  explanation  has  its  defenders  ; 
and  they  find  an  imagined  support  in  i  Pet.  i.  ii,  12.  But  this  passage  is 
limited  to  a  certain  class  of  the  prophetic  teachings ;  while  in  the  case 
before  us  all  limitation  is  excluded.  And  it  may  be  further  objected  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  pertinence  of  this  meaning  to  the  apostle’s  argument. 
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Accordingly,  this  view  has  not  attracted  a  large  following.  And  it  must  be 
said  that  the  advocates,  both  of  this  explanation  and  of  that  which  refers 
the  teaching  of  the  passage  to  the  readers  of  the  llible,  have  had  the  candor 
to  admit  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  and  support,  tentatively,  a  somewhat 
different  translation  of  the  passage ;  and  one  that,  if  it  be  accepted,  will 
agree  well  with  the  scope  of  the  paragraph  and  conflict  with  no  convictions 
of  those  who  reverence  the  Scriptures. 

The  noun  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  The  com¬ 

pound  verb  tTTt/.'vu,  from  which  it  is  derived,  occurs  but  twice.  The  uncom¬ 
pounded  verb  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  more  than  forty  times,  and  the 
noun  y.vaic,  once.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  /-/'w  and  iirilvu  in 
classic  Greek  is  not  always  sufficient  to  be  expressed  in  a  translation.  It  is 
scarcely  more  in  some  instances  than  the  difference  between  the  English 
“loose”  and  “unloose.”  It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  same  were  found 
to  be  true  in  the  New  Testament  use.  Aiw,  as  seen  in  the  future  and 
aorist,  is  identical  with  the  English  “loose”;  the  fons  et  ori^o  oi  the  word, 
and  has  the  same  meaning.  It  is  repeatedly  retained  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  the  translation  being  only  a  transliteration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  loos¬ 
ing  of  the  colt  on  which  the  Saviour  was  to  make  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem.  There,  as  seen  in  eight  instances,  to  loose  is  simply  to  untie  or 
release  the  animal  from  the  fastening  that  held  him  (Matt.  xxi.  2 ;  Mark 
xi.  2,  4.  5  ;  Luke  xix.  30-33;  also  Luke  xiii.  15). 

Similar  are  the  examples  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to  the  untying  of 
sandals  (.Mark  i.  7,  Luke  iii.  16,  John  i.  27,  Acts  vii.  33,  Acts  xiii.  25);  to 
the  loosing  of  the  marriage-bond  ( i  Cor.  vii.  27,  where  we  have  both  ^vu 
and  Tivaig);  to  the  loosing  of  the  tongue  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  (//«;//.«/ of)  (Mark  vii.  35);  to  the  loosing  of 
Lazarus  from  the  close  drapery  in  which  he  had  been  wrapped  for  the 
sepulchre  (John  xi.  44) ;  to  the  loosing  of  the  apocalyptic  seals  (Rev.  v. 
2,  5);  to  the  loosing  of  the  four  angels  (Rev.  ix.  14,  15);  to  the  loosing  of 
Satan  (Rev.  xx.  3,  7);  to  the  loosing  of  the  bond  with  which  Satan  had 
bound  the  woman  who  was  “bowed  together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  her¬ 
self  up,”  (Luke  xiii.  12,  16);  perhaps,  also,  the  “loosing  of  the  works  of 
the  devil"  (i  John  iii.  8),  of  which  we  seem  to  have  an  example  in  Luke 
xiii.  12-16.  NVe  may  refer,  also,  to  the  loosing  of  the  bonds  of  death 
(.Acts  ii.  24) ;  to  the  loosing  of  the  synagogue-assembly  by  dismissal 
(Acts  xiii.  43) ;  and  to  the  loosing  on  earth  and  in  heaven  (Matt.  xvi.  ig 
and  xviii.  18). 

Then  follow,  in  the  destructive  sense,  the  loosing,  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  of  the  stern  of  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  carried  to  Malta  (Acts 
xxvii.  41) ;  the  loosing  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition  (Eph.  ii.  14) ;  the 
loosing  of  the  temple  (John  ii.  ig);  and  the  loosing  of  the  solid  elements 
of  the  globe  “with  fervent  heat”  (2  Pet.  iii.  10-12).  This  loosing  in  the 
destructive  sense  is  simply  the  mechanical  or  chemical  loosening  of  the 
interdependent  parts  or  elements.  We  have,  thus,  substantially  two  ideas : 
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the  first  or  predominant  one  is  to  release  from  a  bond,  by  untying  or 
severing  it ;  the  second  may  be  represented  by  the  untwisting  and  separating 
of  the  fibres  of  the  bond  itself,  loosing  the  hold  which  they  have  upon  each 
other.  In  the  case  of  the  temple,  or  the  wall,  the  solid  masonry  was  held 
together  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  careful 
overlapping  of  the  stones,  so  that  each  one  bound  those  below  it  and  kept 
them  in  their  place.  The  blows  of  the  battering-ram  near  the  foundation 
loosed  this  bond  of  gravity ;  and  this  loosening  of  stone  from  stone  was 
the  destruction  of  the  temple. 

We  come  now  to  the  figurative  uses  of  as  applied  to  the  Scriptures. 
The  first  instance  occurs  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Matt.  v.  19:  “Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  loose  down  {KaTa7,vaai)  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I 

came  not  to  loose  down,  but  to  fulfil . Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 

loose  not  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach 

men  so,  shall  be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

There  may  be  more  ways  than  one  in  which  a  person  may  loose  the  com¬ 
mandments,  as  regards  their  hold  upon  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  others  ; 
e.  g.,  by  his  sophistries  ;  by  his  studied  contempt ;  by  his  practical  neglect. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  to  understand  this  in  any  such  sense  as  the  Karalvaai 
of  verse  17.  We  shall  look  far  before  we  find  a  better  word  than  that  which 
the  Saviour  adopted.  Let  us  transliterate  here,  rather  than  attempt  to  trans¬ 
late.  If  it  should  seem  to  any  that  the  antithetic  portion  of  verse  19, — 
“but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,” —  favors  a  more  limited  rendering 
of  7.vay,  as  by  “break"  or  “ transgress,”  a  second  thought  may  suggest 
that  he  who  has  not  only  disobeyed  a  given  law,  but  made  light  of  it  and 
sought  by  every  means  to  weaken  its  power  in  society,  can  in  no  way  more 
effectually  undo  this  work  than  by  setting  himself  to  “do  and  teach”  that 
very  law.  The  antithesis  between  his  performance  in  the  one  case  and  in 
the  other  is  perfect. 

The  reasoning  would  be  similar  in  regard  to  John  v.  18  and  vii.  23.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  the  charge  of  loosing  the  sabbath,  i.  e.,  the  law  or 
institution  of  the  sabbath  ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  Saviour  argues  that  in  the 
well-known  practice  of  the  Jews  the  act  of  circumcision  was  performed  on 
the  sabbath,  “that  the  law  of  Moses  may  not  be  loosed.”  The  hold  of  the 
law  in  either  case  must  not  be  relaxed.  The  primary  meaning  of  7.v(j 
covers  the  whole  ground  in  all  these  examples. 

A  more  striking  case  we  have  in  John  x.  35.  The  connection  is  as 
follows :  “  The  Jews  answered  him,  saying.  For  a  good  work  we  stone  thee 
not ;  but  for  blasphemy  ;  and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself 
God.  Jesus  answered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are 
gods  ?  If  he  called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came  (and  the 
Scripture  cannot  be  loosed, —  koI  oh  tVvvaTai  ?.vdfjvat  y  ypaipy),  say  ye  of  him, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphcm- 
est ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?”  The  obvious  import  of  7.vOrjvai 
here  is  something  different  from  what  is  expressed  by  our  word  “broken,” — 
cannot  be  “done  away”  (Robinson’s  Lexicon).  This  is  stronger  than 
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“broken,”  and  nearer  the  truth.  But  to  keep  the  original  word  makes  the 
case  stronger  than  either.  The  Scripture  cannot  be  loosed ;  it  must  hold 
strong  in  every  fibre ;  let  there  be  no  untwisting  of  the  cable  by  a  single 
backward  turn. 

We  notice,  next,  the  prepositions  that  ?-»'w  inclines  to  be  associated  with. 

It  does  not  take  into  composition  with  itself,  either  in  the  New  Testament 
or  classic  use,  any  of  the  following  prepositions :  auitii,  elg  h,  uern,  irefti, 
iTp6^,  vnip.  We  have  in  the  New  Testament  ava/.vu  twice ;  eK?.vu,  to  loosen 
out,  to  unstring  as  a  bow,  and  hence  to  be  weary  or  to  faint,  in  six  instances; 
but  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  examples,  dxo/ew,  to  loose  from,  and 
KaTa/.i'u,  to  loose  down  or  to  destroy,  'kirn/ju  differs  from  ai'w,  in  its  sense 
of  unbind  or  relea.se,  only  in  having  a  more  distinct  reference  to  that  from 
which  the  release  is  made.  Knra/.rw,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  with 
/.I’w,  as  used  in  the  destructive  sense.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  numerical  ratio  of  their  use  is  very  nearly  the  same.  The  ratio  of  Aeu  in 
the  sense  of  release  to  ?i'cj  in  the  destructive  sense,  is  as  seven  to  thirty, 
or  thereabouts  ;  and  ratio  of  aizo/.Lu  to  KuraH'u,  as  sixty-eight  to  seventeen. 

’Errt/v(j  is  of  much  less  frequent  use;  occurring  but  twice.  As  aro?.vu 
signifies  to  loose  from,  so  tn-.v/w  signifies  to  let  loose  upon,  as  to  let  loose 
the  dogs  upon  the  game.  But  the  remote  object  is  not  always  apparent ; 
and  it  cannot  always  be  told  what,  if  anything,  is  contributed  by  the  prepo¬ 
sition  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb.  Thus,  in  .Mark  iv.  34, 
where  it  is  said,  “  Without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them  ;  but  privately 
to  his  own  disciples  he  expounded  all  things” ;  we  can  intelligently 

ascribe  nothing  more  to  the  tn-/  than  a  slightly  intensive  force.  Our  Lord 
had  been  teaching  the  multitude  in  parables,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it. 
With  them  it  would  not  do  to  travel  along  the  highway  of  gospel  instruction 
too  fast.  They  could  get  from  his  parables  all  that  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  use.  To  the  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  he  loosed  the  deeper  meaning 
from  the  picture ;  unbound  the  truth  from  the  framework  of  narrative  or 
object-lesson,  and  translated  vague  impressions  into  clear  precepts  and 
transparent  duties.  We  can  get  no  better  idea  of  this  tTTi}.veiq  than  by 
placing  side  by  side  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  that  was  afterwards  given.  What  a  loosing,  or  setting  free  of 
great  truths  from  the  objects  to  which  they  had  been  bound :  “  He  that 
sowed  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man ;  the  field  is  the  world ;  the  good 
seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one  ”  ! 

The  next  iTri/.vaiq  differs  enough  from  this  to  show  that  each  must  be  a 
law  to  itself.  It  appears  in  the  speech  of  the  Ephesian  town-clerk  to  the 
mob  that  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  had  gathered.  After  remind¬ 
ing  them  that,  if  they  had  a  case  at  law,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  hearing  before  the  proper  tribunal ;  he  added  that,  if  they  had  something 
different  from  that  to  be  settled,  something  that  could  not  come  before  an 
established  court  of  law,  it  should  be  loosed  (im?.vdriueTat)  from  the  perplex¬ 
ity  or  uncertainty  that  held  it  in  the  lawful  assembly ;  Acts  xix.  39.  The 
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method  of  procedure  in  this  is  plain.  There  must  be  a  statement 

of  the  case,  a  discussion,  and  a  vote.  Thus  it  would  be,  according  to  the 
old  version,  “determined”:  according  to  the  new  version,  “settled”; 
according  to  the  Greek  idea,  loosed  or  released  from  uncertainty.' 

The  third  enilvaig  is  that  to  which  all  this  discussion  has  been  tending. 
“  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  unloosing,”  'Mat;  iTTiVvaeu^. 
2  Pet.  i.  20.  We  have  obtained  from  the  present  discussion  a  large  liberty 
to  find  such  an  “unloosing”  as  the  obvious  drift  of  the  apostle's  thought 
demands.  As  in  the  two  instances  last  considered,  so  in  this,  the  passage 
must  be  a  law  to  itself.  What,  then,  is  the  trend  of  thought?  “We  did 
not  follow  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his 
majesty.  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honor  and  glory,  when 
there  was  borne  such  a  voice  to  him  by  the  majestic  glory,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  we  ourselves 
heard  borne  out  of  heaven,  when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount. 
.\nd  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  made  more  sure  ;  vvhereunto  ye  do  well 
that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day 
dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts :  knowing  this  first,  that  no 
prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  unloosing.  For  no  prophecy  ever 
came  by  the  will  of  man  :  but  men  spake  from  (iod,  being  borne  on  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.” 

Let  us  take  into  account  the  elevated  pathway  along  which  the  thought  of 
the  sacred  writer  was  travelling,  the  grand  and  uplifting  sublimity  of  his 
theme,  the  unfaltering  assurance  and  earnestness  of  his  testimony  as  one 
of  the  eye-witnesses  that  saw  the  glory  of  his  transfigured  Lord  in  the  holy 
mount,  and  heard  the  voice  borne  out  from  heaven  ;  and  then  take  in  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  transition  to  the  confirmed  and  permanent  word  of 
prophecy,  that  shines  upon  our  darkness  as  an  ever-burning  lamp ;  and  see 
how  he  grounds  here  that  which  is  the  central  and  practical  aim  of  his  para¬ 
graph,  the  appeal  to  our  hearts,  w  Kw/wr  tzouIte  -fXHjexovTtx  {ruv  vovv) . 

•  An  instance  or  two  from  Eusebius  sustains  our  view,  and  will  have  the  more  weight 
from  the  similarity  of  his  style  to  that  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  abundant  reason, 
from  personal  examination  of  the  point,  for  accepting  the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor 
Sophocles,  whose  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Greek  was  of  an  exceptional  order,  that,  at  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  Greek  language  had  not  fairly  set  in,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  words,  as  used  by  him,  when  compared 
with  the  usage  of  New  Testament  times. 

In  Eusebius’  Church  History,  book  v.  chap.  23,  there  occur  in  the  same  sentence  both 
the  noun  kTiXvaig  and  the  verb  im/.vu,  and  each  is  so  used  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  translate  them  by  “interpretation,”  or  any  equivalent  word.  He  is  sp>eakingof  the 
difference  between  the  practice  of  the  Asiatic  churches  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  fast  of  Lent ;  the  one  releasing  the  fast  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  mfxsn,  without  regard  to  the  sabbath  ;  and  the  other  always  making  the  release 
on  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  or  Sunday.  He  uses  the  plural,  errMaeig,  just  as 
he  uses  the  plural,  tuv  aaiTiuv,  of  the  fast,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  plural,  ratf  eKK/tj. 
oiaig.  The  expression  is  Tag  tuv  aaiTiuv  eTTik.iaeig  noiElalkai.  The  other  expression  is 
rag  vTiaretag  im?i.ve<r&at. 
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TovTO  TTpuTov  yivuoKovTE^  oTi  TTaffu  TTpoijtiiTF.ia  lAiag  ETriXvaeug  ov  yivtrai. 

Does  the  apostle  really  mean  to  push  this  last  declaration  to  the  front 
rank  as  a  first  truth,  tovto  Tpwrw,  first  in  its  outstanding  clearness  and 
dignity  and  importance  ?  Then,  surely,  we  should  do  our  best  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  Does  it  agree  with  the  spirit  and  argument  of  this  appeal  to 
understand  it  thus;  “You  do  well  to  apply  your  mind  earnestly  to  the 
Scriptures,  because  it  is  a  first  principle  that  the  individual  is  not  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  for  himself”?  Or  thus:  “You  do  well,”  etc.,  “because  it  is  a 
first  principle  that  the  prophet  did  not  originally  understand  his  own 
prophecy”?  \Ve  think  not. 

What  shall  be  said,  then,  of  the  appeal,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
paraphrase  ? 

“You  do  well  to  apply  your  minds  with  all  diligence  to  the  word  of 
prophecy,  made  more  sure  by  the  divinely  attested  Messiahship  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  Lord,  as  to  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  till  the  day  dawn  and 
the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts ;  recognizing  this  as  a  first  truth,  that  no 
prophecy  of  Scripture  is  to  be  loosed,  as  regards  its  divine  authority  [by 
any  weakening  presupposition  or  prejudice,  or  by  discounting  its  value  in 
any  way]  ;  for  no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  men  spake 
from  God,  being  impelled  by  the  Holy  (ihost.” 

This  gives  a  close  parallel  between  this  iirtXvaig  of  Peter  and  the  Xfatg  of 
of  our  I-ord  in  John  x.  35.  The  one  declares  that  the  Scripture  eannot  be 
loosed  ;  the  other  says  it  is  a  first  truth  that  it  is  not  to  he  loosed. 

The  view  that  has  been  unfolded  and  defended  in  this  article  is  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  Christian  scholars,  with  the  hope  that,  if  it  be  found 
to  be  open  to  objections  that  the  writer  has  not  anticipated,  it  may  lead  to 
the  suggestion  of  something  that  all  can  accept.  Owen  Street. 

SOLOMON  SPAULDING  AND  THE  BOOK  OP'  MORMON. 

The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the  traditional  man¬ 
uscript  of  Solomon  Spaulding  will  probably  have  to  be  relinquished.  That 
manuscript  is  doubtless  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Rice,  of  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  formerly  an  anti-slavery  editor  in  Ohio,  and  for 
many  years  State  printer  at  Columbus.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Hono¬ 
lulu,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Rice  that  he  might  have  valuable  anti-slavery  doc¬ 
uments  in  his  possession  which  he  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
rich  collection  already  in  the  Oberlin  College  Library.  In  pursuance  of 
of  this  suggestion  Mr.  Rice  began  looking  over  his  old  pamphlets  and 
papers,  and  at  length  came  upon  an  old,  worn,  and  faded  manuscript  of 
about  175  pages,  small  quarto,  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  the  migrations 
and  conflicts  of  the  ancient  Indian  tribes  which  occupied  the  territory  now 
belonging  to  the  states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  On  the  last 
page  of  this  manuscript  is  a  certificate  and  signature  giving  the  names  of 
several  persons  known  to  the  signer,  who  have  assured  him  that,  to  their 
personal  knowledge,  the  manuscript  was  the  writing  of  Solomon  Spaulding. 
Mr.  Rice  has  no  recollection  how  or  when  this  manuscript  came  into  his 
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possession.  It  was  enveloped  in  a  coarse  piece  of  wrapping  paper  and  en> 
dorsed  in  Mr.  Rice’s  handwriting,  “A  manuscript  story." 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  long-lost  story.  Mr. 
Rice,  myself,  and  others  compared  it  with  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  could 
detect  no  resemblance  between  the  two,  in  general  or  in  detail.  There 
seems  to  be  no  name  or  incident  common  to  the  two.  The  solemn  style  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  imitation  of  the  English  Scriptures,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  manuscript.  The  only  resemblance  is  in  the  fact  that  both  pro¬ 
fess  to  set  forth  the  history  of  lost  tribes.  Some  other  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  must  be  found,  if  any  explanation  is  re¬ 
quired.  James  H.  Fairchild. 

MAURICE  ON  REGENERATION. 

In  his  notice  of  F.  D.  Maurice  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Shorthouse, 
author  of  the  novel  "John  Inglesant,"  emphasizes  the  keynote  of  that 
singular  man’s  teaching,  as  others  have  done.  It  is  this:  Men  are  natural 
saints;  "not  children  of  God  by  election  or  adoption  ;  not  disciples  or  fol¬ 
lowers  by  choice  or  opinion  ;  but  children  by  natural  birth,  elect  in  virtue 
of  the  common  humanity,  by  which  alone  every  human  being  is  the  son  of 
God.” 

This  is  a  step  in  advance  even  of  the  old  Unitarianisni,  to  which  Maurice 
was  born.  His  membership  and  ministry  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church 
never  disinfected  him  of  it.  Unitarianism  of  old  required  development  of 
character,  action,  and  education,  in  order  to  piety.  Maurice’s  theory  re¬ 
quires  nothing  but  natural  birth.  The  Unitarians  said.  Men  are  born  to  be 
saints,  though  they  actually  grow  up  profligates,  thieves,  murderers.  Mau¬ 
rice  said.  This  is  not  denial  enough  of  old  Christian  doctrine;  we  are  all  born 
saints — actual  saints — anyway. 

A  modifled  and  tentative  form  of  this  absurdity  is  heard  now  and  then  in 
orthodox  pulpits.  .\11  men  are  children  of  God,  it  is  said,  but  those  who 
become  Christians  are  more  so.  They  are  distinguished,  or  prominent,  as 
such ;  that  is  all.  The  well-known  difference  between  natural  descent  (in¬ 
dicated  by  the  words,  “child,”  “children”)  ani  “spiritual  adoption”  by 
the  new  birth,  as  an  entire  moral  change,  is  ignored.  Both  ideas  are  in¬ 
deed  figurative ;  for  God  is  not  the  father  of  men,  good  and  bad  alike,  by 
natural  propagation,  but  by  creation ;  and  everybody  can  see  that  spiritual 
adoption  is  a  purely  figurative  name  of  a  religious  reality.  Both  therefore 
are  distinct  from  Maurice’s  “natural”  birth-relation  to  God.  Literally,  there 
is  no  such  relation.  It  is  God’s  creative  power  that  is  exercised  in  our 
natural  birth,  and  it  creates  us  natural  persons,  not  saints.  It  is  even  un¬ 
thinkable  how  the  creation  of  a  personal  nature,  physical  and  mental,  could 
of  itself  possibly  produce  a  character,  or  moral  rectitude.  This  must  needs 
be  the  result  of  moral  influence  e.\erted  upon  the  soul,  acting  after  creation, 
giving  direction  to  free  will.  All  this  Maurice’s  figment  leaves  out.  And 
so  it  leaves  out  new  birth,  etc.,  sanctification  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  reduces  Christian  experience  to  nature,  or — evolution  !  It  is 
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true,  Maurice’s  hypothesis  came  before  Spencer’s,  but  it  naturally  falls  in 
with  it.  Roth  can  interpet  all  that  Scripture  says  of  God's  producing  holy 
character  in  the  soul  as  an  example  of  derivative  production  through  differ¬ 
entiation  by  created  agencies,  or  evolved  ones,  without  such  supernatural 
action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  all  Christians  accept ;  possibly  both  could  give 
a  twist  to  the  phrases,  “new  creature,”  “new  creation,”  to  bring  them  into 
accord  with  the  evolution  philosophy. 

But  Paul  had  quite  different  ideas.  The  natural  man,  the  common 
humanity,  which  is  the  result  of  natural  birth,  is  with  him  entirely  unlike 
the  spiritual  man.  In  his  sense  of  a  child  of  God,  e.,  in  holy  character, 
the  natural  man,  physical  and  psychical,  is  never  such  by  birth.  The  phy¬ 
sical  man,  indeed,  all  men  see  cannot  be  such ;  but  Paul  also  says  that  the 
psychical  man  cannot  be.  In  i  Cor.  ii.  14;  “Now  the  natural  man 
(margin,  unspiritual,  Gr.,  psychical,)  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  and  he  cannot  know  them  be¬ 
cause  they  are  spiritually  discerned.”  or  judged.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
to  cease  speaking  of  any  man  as  a  child  of  God  until  he  is  converted?  It 
is  not  birth  that  makes  one  such,  but  the  new  birth,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
New  Testament.  Georck  P".  Magoun. 

.ST.  JEROME’S  PROLOGUE  TO  GALATIANS. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  .\ndover  Review,  Professor  George  F. 
Moore  positively  asserted  that  “a  Prologue  to  Galatians”  had  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  among  the  voluminous  works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  spoke  of  such  a 
prologue  as  an  “  amazing  invention  ”  of  one  of  our  Editorial  Board.  It  is 
but  right  that  we  should  inform  our  younger  readers  that  the  prologue  in 
question  is  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  men  of  learning,  being,  in  fact,  the 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  personal  details 
of  the  great  father’s  life.  It  is  in  this  prologue,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
that  St.  Jerome  laments  that  prolonged  study  of  Hebrew  has  imparted  an 
unwonted  asperity  to  his  style.  Those  who  desire  to  read  St.  Jerome’s 
Prologue  to  Galatians  for  themselves  can  find  it  in  Migne’s  Edition,  Paris, 
1845,  Vol.  VIL,  pp.  307-8. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CURRENT  F’ERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

I.  AMERICAN. 

The  November  number  of  the  Princeton  Review, —  the  suspension  of 
which  in  its  sixtieth  year  we  deeply  regret, —  opens  with  a  paper  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  W.  Dawson  on  Man  in  Nature.  .Although  the  distinguished  writer 
rightly  denominates  his  “thoughts”  as  “desultory,”  yet  they  are  important. 
They,  as  well  as  other  lines  of  argument  in  this  and  other  magazines,  indi¬ 
cate  that,  whatever  strength  a  materialistic  philosophy  and  psychology  have 
possessed  in  the  last  decade,  that  strength  is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  In 
writing  of  the  distinctions  dividing  the  human  from  the  brute  creation.  Dr. 
Dawson  wi.sely  remarks:  “Higher  than  mere  instinct  are  the  powers  of 
imagination,  memory,  and  association  ;  and  here  man  at  once  steps  beyond 
his  animal  associates,  and  develops  these  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that 
even  the  rudest  tribes  of  men,  who  often  appear  to  trust  more  to  these 
endowments  than  to  higher  powers,  rise  into  a  plane  immeasurably  above 
that  of  the  highest  and  most  intelligent  brutes,  and  toward  which  they  are 
unable,  except  to  a  very  limited  degree,  to  raise  those  of  the  more  domes¬ 
ticated  animals  which  they  endeavor  to  train  into  companionship  with  them¬ 
selves . In  approaching  the  higher  psychical  endowments  the 

affinity  of  man  and  the  brute  appears  to  diminish  and  at  length  to  cease, 
and  it  is  left  to  him  alone  to  rise  into  the  domain  of  the  rational  and  ethical. 
These  supreme  endowments  we  may,  —  following  the  nomenclature  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  of  our  Sacred  Scriptures,  —  call  ‘  pneumatical  ’  or 
spiritual.  They  consist  of  consciousness,  reason,  and  moral  volition.  That 
man  possesses  these  powers,  every  one  knows ;  that  they  exist  or  can  be 
developed  in  lower  animals,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  proving.  Here,  at 
length,  we  have  a  severance  between  man  and  material  nature.  Yet  it  does 
not  divorce  him  from  the  unity  of  nature,  except  on  the  principles  of  athe¬ 
ism.  For,  if  it  separates  him  from  animals,  it  allies  him  with  the  Power 

who  made  and  planned  the  animals . On  this  theistic  view  we 

are  introduced  to  a  kind  of  unity  and  of  evolution  for  a  future  age,  which 
is  the  great  topic  of  revelation,  and  is  not  unknown  to  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  connection  with  the  law  of  progress  and  development  deducible 
from  the  geological  history,  in  which  an  ascending  series  of  lower  animals 
culminates  in  man  himself.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  new  and  higher 
plane  of  existence  to  be  attained  to  by  humanity, —  a  new  geological  period, 
so  to  speak,  in  which  present  anomalies  shall  be  corrected,  and  the  grand 
unity  of  the  universe  and  its  harmony  with  its  Maker  fully  restored?  This 
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is  what  Paul  anticipates  when  he  tells  us  of  a  ‘  pneumatical  ’  or  spiritual 
body  to  succeed  to  the  present  natural  or  ‘psychical’  one,  or  what  Jesus 
himself  tells  us  when  he  says  that  in  the  future  state  we  shall  be  like  to  the 
angels.  Angels  are  not  known  to  us  as  objects  of  scientific  observation ; 
but  such  an  order  of  beings  is  quite  conceivable,  and  this,  not  as  super¬ 
natural,  but  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature.  They  are  created  beings  like 
ourselves,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  universe,  yet  free  and  intelligent  and 
liable  to  error ;  in  bodily  constitution  freed  from  many  of  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  us  ;  mentally  having  higher  range  and  grasp,  and  consequently 

masters  of  natural  powers  not  under  our  control . This  idea  of 

angels  bridges  over  the  otherwise  impassable  gulf  between  humanity  and 
deity,  and  illustrates  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  man  in  his  present  state, 

but  attainable  in  the  future . Christianity  itself  is,  in  this  respect, 

not  so  much  a  revelation  of  the  supernatural  as  the  highest  bond  of  the 
great  unity  of  nature.  It  reveals  to  us  the  perfect  man,  who  is  also  one 
with  God,  and  the  mission  of  this  divine  man  to  restore  the  harmonies  of 
God  and  humanity,  and  consequently  also  of  man  with  his  natural  environ¬ 
ment  in  this  world  and  with  his  spiritual  environment  in  the  higher  world  of 
the  future.  If  it  is  true  that  nature  now  groans  because  of  man’s  depravity, 
and  that  man  himself  shares  in  the  evils  of  this  di.sharmony  with  nature 
around  him  ;  it  is  clear  that,  if  man  could  be  restored  to  his  true  place  in 
nature,  he  could  be  restored  to  happiness  and  to  harmony  with  God ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  can  be  restored  to  harmony  with  God,  he  will  also 
then  be  restored  to  harmony  with  his  natural  environment,  and  so  to  life 
and  happiness  and  immortality.  It  is  here  that  the  old  story  of  Eden,  and 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  New  Jeru.salem,  strike  the 
same  note  which  all  material  nature  gives  forth  when  we  interrogate  it 
respecting  its  relations  to  man.” 

In  continuation  of  his  discussion  of  The  Higher  Criticism  of.  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  Professor  Milton  S.  Terry,  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
for  October,  says:  “We  find  no  evidence  of  the  priority  of  Deuteronomy. 
We  find  nothing  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  any  one  of  the  first  four  books, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  any  one  of  them,  was  composed  after  the 
death  of  the  great  lawgiver.  The  different  legislation  ‘c^orded  in  the 
several  books  was  probably  enacted  at  different  times  during  the  forty  years 
of  Moses’  ministry,  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  particular 
date  or  occasion  of  each  section  of  this  Torah.  Whatever  the  particular 
dates  and  sources  of  the  various  documents  and  laws,  no  sufficient  reason 
has  yet  been  given  why  the  Pentateuch  might  not  have  received  substan- 
t’.ally  its  present  form  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Moses.”  Dr. 
Terry  concludes  his  paper  by  a  statement  of  a  few  “reasons  for  rejecting 
the  theories  of  the  most  recent  school  of  the  higher  criticism”:  i.  “  Most 
of  these  critics  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  Bible  under  a  prejudice  hostile 
to  any  supposable  manifestation  of  the  supernatural  in  human  history.” 
2.  “.A  dispassionate  study  of  the  works  of  these  critics  begets  a  conviction 
that  the  detailed  arguments  by  which  they  endeavor  to  support  their  theo- 
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ries  are  not  the  real  steps  of  the  process  by  which  their  conclusions  were 
reached.”  3.  “The  critical  methods  of  Reuss,  Kuenen,  and  their  school 
are  not  so  much  based  on  a  candid  examination  of  all  the  contents  of  the 
sacred  books  of  Israel  as  they  are  deduced  from  the  application  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  philosophy  of  human  history  to  these  books,  and  on  ingenious 
attempts  to  make  the  philosophy  account  for  the  history.”  4.  “The  arbi¬ 
trary  exegetical  principles  of  these  critics  are  not  of  a  nature  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  candid  readers.  Such  an  analysis  of  books  and 
chapters  as  assumes,  with  an  air  of  dogmatic  confidence,  to  point  out  a 
variety  of  authors  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  to  furnish  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  sources  from  which  an  historian  of  two  thousand  years  ago  derived 
his  knowledge,  is  too  wonderful  for  us.  It  borders  hard  on  the  supernat¬ 
ural.”  5.  “The  assumption  that  an  elaborate  ritual  and  ranks  of  priesthood 
came,  in  the  natural  order  of  development,  after  the  more  spiritual  word  of 

prophecy,  may  be  boldly  challenged . Forms  of  worship,  especially 

sacrifices  and  oblations,  belong  rather  to  undeveloped  and  imperfect  periods 
of  religious  life.” 

II.  ENGLISH. 

In  the  Modern  Review  for  October,  Dr,  William  B.  Carpenter  prints  an 
article  on  The  Argument  from  Design  in  the  Organic  World.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  expounds  Palcy’s  argument,  extending  it  with  the  advanced  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  present  age.  This  argument  he  believes  still  to  be  tenable,  but 
he  also  believes  that  it  needs  “to  be  reconstructed  under  the  new  light  of 
the  evolution-doctrine.”  By  means  of  plates,  and  by  reference  to  his 
investigations  of  that  class  of  “marine  animals  of  the  simplest  protoplasmic 
nature,”  the  Foraminifera,  he  indicates  the  character  of  the  proposed 
reconstruction  of  the  argument.  This  reconstruction  is  simply  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  idea  of  design  “from  the  particular  to  the  general,  making 
all  the  special  cases  of  adaptation  the  foreknown  results  of  the  adoption 
of  that  general  Order  which  we  call  Law.  As  Dr.  Martineau  has  pertinently 
remarked :  ‘  If  it  takes  mind  to  construe  the  world,  how  can  it  require  the 
negation  of  mind  to  constitute  it?’  Science,  being  the  intellectual  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Nature,  cannot  possibly  disprove  its  origin  in  Mind;  and,  if  rightly 
pursued,  leads  us  only  to  a  higher  comprehension  of  the  ‘bright  designs,’  a 
more  assured  recognition  of  the  working  of  the  ‘sovereign  will’  of  its 
Divine  Author.”  In  the  course  of  his  long  paper  Dr.  Carpenter  thus  alludes 
to  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution  :  “  It  is  simply  a  concise  expression 
of  what  is  maintained  to  have  been  an  orderly  and  continuous  succession  of 
phenomena  referable  to  natural  causes ;  and  no  more  excludes  the  idea  of 
Moral  Agency  than  does  the  substitution  of  the  continuous  Evolution  of  the 
Inorganic  Universe  for  that  of  the  Creation  of  the  Universe  in  its  present 
form.” 

The  last  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  pre¬ 
sents  an  article  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  Professor  of  apologetics  and 
pastoral  theology  at  New  College,  Edinburgh,  on  Our  Lord’s  Principles 
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of  Philanthropy  and  Social  Reform.  Dr.  Blaikie  thus  sums  up  the  chief 
elements  which  Christ  contributed  to  the  course  of  social  advancement : 
“  His  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  value  of  man,  and  the  capacities  inherent 
in  him  ;  his  reco^fnition  of  the  social  element  in  man’s  nature,  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Christian  church,  of  which  he  himself  is  the  Head ;  his  foster¬ 
ing  by  this  means  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  creating  on  the  part  of  his 
followers  a  profound  interest  in  one  another  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
society ;  his  supplying  to  them,  through  his  example,  his  own  treatment  of 
them,  and  the  gift  of  his  Spirit,  that  element  of  love  and  forbearance  which 
is  so  indispensable  to  the  smooth  working  and  wholesome  progress  of  all 
human  associations ;  his  encouraging  the  development  of  all  gifts  and 
graces,  the  improvement  of  all  talents,  and  the  exercise  of  all  faithfulness 
and  diligence,  especially  in  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  others  ;  and, 
finally,  his  teaching  his  followers  to  look  on  the  world  as  a  great  field  for 
their  most  benevolent  regards  and  efforts, —  efforts  that  were  not  to  be  given 
up  even  if  the  world  treated  them  ill,  because  his  instruction  to  them  was 
to  love  their  enemies,  to  bless  them  that  cursed  them,  and  pray  for  those 
that  despitefully  used  them  and  persecuted  them.  To  have  contributed  this 
spirit  towards  the  improvement  and  progress  of  human  life  and  society  was 
a  far  more  important  service  than  to  have  d  “dared  war  specifically  against 
the  social  corruptions  of  the  time,  and  laid  down  a  law  peremptorily  regu¬ 
lating  the  conduct  of  all  Christians  respecting  them.” 

Throughout  the  year  of  1884  the  Ninktf.enth  Century  has  been  the 
field  for  several  passages  at  arms  between  Frederic  Harrison,  the  brilliant 
rhetorician  and  loyal  disciple  of  Comte,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Spencer’s  views  respecting  the  Unconditioned  Absolute  are 
not  unlike  the  opinions  of  Dean  Mansel,  expressed  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  regarding  man’s  inability  to  know  God.  The  question  at  the 
basis  of  the  discussion  is  substantially  the  same  question  which  has  been 
discussed  from  the  days  of  Plato, —  the  power  of  the  finite  mind  to  appre¬ 
hend  infinite  relations.  The  present  and  peculiar  form  of  the  theme  is  well 
suggested  by  Mr.  Harrison:  “To  some  this  question  is  one  primarily  of 
religion ;  to  Mr.  Spencer,  one  primarily  of  philosophy.  He  is  dealing 
with  transcendental  conceptions,  intelligible  only  to  certain  trained  meta¬ 
physicians  ;  I  have  been  dealing  with  religion  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  in  the  world.  Hence,  if  I  admit  with  him  that  philosophy 
points  to  an  unknowable  and  ineon^eivab'.e  Reality  behind  p’lenomena,  I 
insist,  that,  to  ordinary  men  and  women,  an  unknowable  and  ineo.nceivable 
Reality  is  practically  an  Unreality.  The  Everlasting  Yes  which  the  evolu¬ 
tionist  metaphysician  is  conscious  of,  but  cannot  conceive,  is,  in  effect  on 
the  public,  a  mere  Everlasting  No ;  and  a  religion  which  begins  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Unknowable  is  not  religion  at  all,  but  a  mere  logician’s 

formula . Religion  is  mainly  a  thing  of  feeling  and  of  conduct,  and 

is  concerned  essentially  with  duty.  I  agree  that  religion  has  also  an  intel¬ 
lectual  basis  ;  but  here  I  insist  that  this  intellectual  basis  must  rest  on  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  known  and  conceived  and  at  least  partially  understood ; 
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and  that  it  cannot  be  found  at  all  in  what  is  unknowable,  inconceivable,  and 
in  no  way  whatever  to  be  understood.” 

III.  FRENXM. 

La  Revitk  des  Questions  IIistoriques  (Review  of  Historical  Questions) 
for  July  contains  the  views  of  a  Roman  Catholic  scholar  upon  the  ancient 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Abb6  Martin,  Professor 
in  the  theolofjical  school  in  Paris,  gives  a  long  and  e.xhaustive  examination 
of  the  claims  of  the  most  ancient  uncials  to  a  greater  authority  than  the 
received  text.  His  conclusions  are  such  as  to  surprise  those  scholars  who 
have  followed  the  lead  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregclles  in  ascribing  to  the 
venerable  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  a  determining  voice  in  questions  of 
textual  criticism.  The  learned  Abb6  frankly  admits  the  difficulty  presented 
by  the  fact  that  the  quotations  of  the  most  ancient  church  Fathers,  notably 
Origen,  agree  with  the  readings  of  the  ancient  uncials ;  but  this  difficulty 
seems  to  him  far  less  grave  than  that  presented  by  the  posse.ssion  of  the 
received  text  by  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  “  How  does  the  church 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  church  of  Basil,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Athanasius, 
and  of  Gregory,  make  use  of  the  received  text  if  it  were  not  handed  down 

to  them  from  the  time  of  Origen  ? . Both  problems  are  difficult, 

but  not  in  the  same  degree.  And,  supposing  one  cannot  give  a  solution 
entirely  clear  to  one  or  to  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  choice.  When  one 
understands  the  church  ;  when  one  has  studied  her  laws,  traditions,  and 
usages  ;  when  one  knows  how  she  holds  that  which  she  regards  as  confided 
to  her  keeping  by  God  and  the  Apostles ;  one  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  consider  as  absolutely  impossible  that  she  has  substituted  the  received 
text  for  the  Vatican  or  the  Sinaitic  manuscripts.  No,  the  church  has  not 
scientifically,  voluntarily,  deliberately  rep’a:ed  one  text  by  the  other.  If 
the  received  text  was  already  the  text  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  the 
text  also  in  the  age  of  Origen  and  the  Apostles.” 

In  order  to  maintain  his  position,  our  author  is  not  daunted  by  its  appar¬ 
ent  difficulties.  He  advances  boldly  and  lays  down  his  proposition.  It  is 
simply  this:  The  ancient  uncials,  N,  A,  B,  C,  and  I),  are  texts  ingeniously 
devised  to  render  the  received  text  consistent  with  the  most  ancient  F'athers. 
“It  is  certain  to  us  that  the  manuscripts,  R,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  represent  an 
eclectic  text,  a  text  whose  elements  have  been  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  and  which,  to  attain  the  development  to  which  they  have 
arrived,  must  have  required  much  time,  labor,  and  effort.”  The  effect  of 
this  theory  upon  certain  problems  presented  in  textual  criticism  can  be  at 
once  seen.  All  the  phenomena  which  embarrass  the  modern  critic  are 
easily  disposed  of.  “The  greater  part  of  the  problems  relative  to  the  New 
Testament,  if  not  all,”  says  our  critic,  “are  created,  on  the  one  side,  by  the 
existence  of  the  group  of  manuscripts  formed  by  S,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and 
some  fifteen  cursives  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  support  which  Origen  seems 
to  lend  to  the  readings  of  a  fraction  of  the  manuscripts.  But  all  these 
problems  disappear,  or  les.sen  in  all  cases  of  importance  where  they  do  not 
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disappear,  as  soon  as  we  admit  that  we  have  before  us,  not  faithful  and 
scrupulous  copies  of  the  text  received  by  the  church,  but  only  copies  of  an 
eclectic  text,  fabricated  by  anonymous  critics  in  the  aid  of  quotations 
scattered  throuj^h  the  Fathers  or  the  versions.” 

The  theory  which  the  Abb6  elaborates  at  great  length,  he  frankly  states, 
is  an  entirely  new  theory.  But,  in  spite  of  its  novelty,  it  appears  to  him  so 
true  and  so  natural  that  he  cannot  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  certain  of  a  wide 
and  hearty  reception. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  position  taken  by  the  Revuk  de  i.’IIistoire 
DEs  Rei.K'.ions  (Review  of  the  History  of  Religions)  upon  the  recent  work 
of  Ernest  Havet,  “  Le  Christianisme  et  ses  Origines”  (Christianity  and  its 
Origins).  M.  Havet,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  College  of  France  and  an 
historian  of  wide  knowledge,  as  well  as  independent  thought,  has  under¬ 
taken  in  this  work  to  account  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity 
from  a  purely  human  source.  In  such  a  work  the  point  of  greatest  interest 
is  the  estimate  passed  by  the  author  upon  the  character  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  And  it  is  upon  the  character  of  Jesus  that  the  critic  dissents 
the  most  emphatically  from  the  author.  “According  to  M.  Havet,”  says 
the  review,  “the  part  of  Jesus  in  the  founding  of  Christianity  is  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  Jesus  is  a  Jew,  laboring  under  hallucination,  patriotic, 
dreaming  of  the  future  of  the  kingdom  of  Cod,  and  exhibiting  great  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  unfortunate . Nor  did  Jesus  come  to  be  the  Christ. 

It  was  only  after  his  death  that  his  disciples  imagined  he  was  the  Messiah.” 
Against  such  a  presentation  of  Jesus  the  critic  utters  his  protest.  “  Instead 
of  constructing  a  Jesus  after  the  Gospels,”  says  he,  “M.  Havet  has  con¬ 
structed  a  theoretical  Jesus.  He  asked  that  he  be  a  Jew  of  Galilee,  of 
obscure  birth,  and  without  superior  instructions.  He  has  carefully  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  Gospels  all  which  does  not  accord  with  this  arbitrary  type. 

. It  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  truth  to  lessen  thus  the  individual 

force  of  the  founders  of  religions.  The  more  one  studies  the  great  religions, 
the  more  he  sees  the  decisive  influence  of  the  personalities  which  have 

given  them  their  names . Not  to  take  account  of  the  mystical, 

individual  element  when  one  is  going  to  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
is  to  condemn  oneself  to  the  task  of  searching  in  every  kind  of  petty  make¬ 
shifts  and  valueless  legends  for  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
spiritual  movements  which  have  moved  humanity.  One  need  not  resort  to 
the  supernatural,  which  has  no  place  in  history  ;  one  need  only  recognize  in 
religion,  as  in  all  other  domains  of  human  activity,  the  creative  genius.” 

IV.  GERMAN. 

German  theological  circles  are  just  now  engaged  in  discussing  the  revision 
of  Luther’s  Bible.  The  complete  Bible  has  been  issued  in  a  tentative  form, 
and  objections  and  suggestions  were  to  be  sent  in  until  November  loth, 
after  which  the  committee  was  to  meet  and  Anally  settle  the  text  of  the 
revision  as  early  as  possible. 

It  seems  that  the  text  of  Luther’s  Bible,  issued  by  himself  in  1545  for  the 
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last  time,  has  undergone  constant  changes  from  that  day  to  the  present. 
The  Baron  von  Canstein  caused  an  edition  to  be  prepared  in  1713,  in  which 
orthography  and  grammar  were  modified  to  conform  to  the  current  usage, 
and  some  slight  improvements  were  made  in  the  text.  This  has  been  the 
standard  Luther  Bible.  But,  from  1821  on,  several  Bible  societies  attempted 
to  reproduce  the  original  text  of  1545.  Thus  great  confusion  arose,  and  the 
demand  for  uniformity  became  so  loud  that  from  1855  to  i860  several 
efforts  were  made  to  prepare  for  a  removal  of  the  differences.  Mdnkeberg 
issued,  in  the  latter  year.  Proposals  for  a  Revision  of  Luther’s  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  This  document  was  laid  before  the  supreme  Church 
Council  of  Prussia  by  the  Canstein  Bible  Society,  and  by  the  council  before 
a  conference  of  the  ecclesiastical  departments  of  several  German  states.  It 
was  here  resolved  to  revise  the  text  of  Luther’s  translation,  and,  in  a  few 
necessary  places  in  the  New  Testament,  to  change  Luther’s  reading  for  one 
more  true  to  the  original.  The  responsibility  for  doing  this  was  laid  upon 
the  Canstein  Society.  They  requested  the  Prussian  Church  Council  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  commission,  which  was  done,  the  commentator  Meyer  being  one 
member.  This  commission  performed  their  work  in  two  sittings  of  fourteen 
days  each,  in  1865-6.  The  New  Testament  thus  revised  was  published, 
objections  were  considered,  and  the  standard  text  issued  in  1870.  The  Old 
Testament  was  then  taken  up.  The  commission  consisted  of  a  number  of 
scholars,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Delitzsch,  Rhiem,  Grimm,  and 
Bertheau. 

The  method  and  principles  of  the  German  revision  agree  quite  closely 
with  the  English,  except  that  they  are  decidedly  more  conservative.  No 
textual  criticism  in  the  New  Testament  was  attempted,  Erasmus’  second 
edition  being  taken  for  the  standard  !  In  the  Old  Testament  there  has  been 
some  change  of  text  on  the  basis  of  the  LXX.  and  other  versions. 

The  criticisms  made  on  the  revision  are  very  instructive.  There  are 
some  whose  cry  is  “  No  revision  !  ”  Others  are  dissatisfied  with  anything 
which  does  not  revise  the  Bible  out  of  existence.  Some  think  that  any  ren¬ 
dering  which  does  not  agree  with  their  own  private  view  is  altogether  repre¬ 
hensible.  A  specially  good  series  of  moderate  articles  in  the  Protesta.nt- 
ISCHE  Kirchenzeitung  presents  the  following  criticisms,  with  constant 
reference  to  and  commendation  of  our  revision:  i.  The  retention  of  the 
division  into  verses.  2.  Our  version  has  been  criticised  as  pedantic  in  its 
literal  adherence  to  the  Greek  at  the  expense  of  the  English  idiom ;  the 
German,  for  too  great  freedom  in  its  renderings.  Often  phrases  are 
retained  because  they  have  become  proverbial  among  the  people,  though 
incorrect ;  e.  g.,  Isa.  xxxviii.  17,  “  Um  Trost  -ivar  mir  sehr  bangc,"  where  the 
meaning  is,  "My  bitter  sorrow  becomes  my  salvation.”  3.  The  language 
has  been  made  too  antique.  In  fact,  old  archaisms,  which  have  been 
dropped  by  all  the  current  Luther  texts,  have  been  reintroduced,  even  such 
as  a  pupil  in  school  is  taught  to  avoid  in  his  speech  as  grammatical  blunders; 
e.g.,  the  accusative  after  helfen,  in  place  of  the  dative.  4.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  consistency  in  carrying  out  improvements.  This  objection  sounds 
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familiar  to  our  ears.  5.  Dogmatic  considerations. have  affected  the  work; 
e.  g.,  anheten  (worship)  is  changed  to  niedcrfallen  (fall  down),  when  used  of 
princes,  but  left  standing  when  used  of  the  Messiah.  6.  A  serious  criticism 
is  made  as  to  i  John  v.  7.  This  stands  thus:  “  Fof  [there  are  three  who 
bear  witness  in  Heaven:  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
these  three  are  one.  And]  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  on 
earth,”  etc.  The  note  is  added :  “The  words  in  brackets  are  wanting  in 
the  translation  made  by  Luther,  and  were  added  later  ” ;  as  if  they  were 
genuine  in  the  original !  Other  passages,  as  John  viii.  i-ti,  are  printed  as 
if  there  were  no  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

The  third  number  of  the  Studien  u.nd  Kritiken  for  1SS4  is  an  especially 
interesting  one.  It  opens  with  two  articles  by  Pastor  Usteri  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers  at  Geneva  and  Strasburg  as  to  the  sacraments,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  baptism.  We  give  the  following  summary  of  its  presentation  of 
Calvin’s  views : 

Calvin  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  been  entirely  independent  of  Zwingli 
in  this  matter.  He  even  regarded  Zwingli’s  earlier  opinion  as  “profane.” 
Hut  Zwingli  underwent  some  change  of  view,  and  his  later  opinions  were 
more  acceptable  to  Calvin.  Calvin  seems  himself  to  have  been  very  mature 
in  his  views  from  the  first.  The  successive  editions  of  the  “Institutes” 
make  no  important  change  on  this  topic. 

Calvin’s  fundamental  position  as  to  the  sacraments  was  that  they  serve  to 
render  to  our  faith  a  help  of  which  it  has  a  real  need.  So  he  defines  a  sac¬ 
rament  as  an  external  sign  by  which  the  Lord  represents  and  testifies  his 
benevolence  towards  us.  Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  :  that  which  sees 
in  the  sacrament  nothing  designed  to  promote  the  life  of  faith  in  the  soul, 
and  that  which  confers  upon  the  sacraments  as  such  the  power  to  impart 
grace.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  ablution,  and  has  a  twofold  purpose, — 
to  promote  faith,  and  to  make  confession  before  men. 

1.  Baptism  assures  us  that  our  sins  are  forgiven,  that  they  will  never  be 
remembered  by  God.  It  does  not  reach  back  over  our  past  lives  alone,  but 
forward  also,  so  that  its  testimony  is  permanent.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of 
mortification  of  the  flesh  in  Christ,  and  of  a  new  life  in  him.  (Rom.  vi.) 

At  this  point  is  introduced  the  relation  of  original  sin  to  baptism.  We 
are  not  freed  by  it  from  inherited  corruption,  but  from  inherited  guilt.  It 
also  seals  to  us  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness.  Tiaces  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin  remain  in  us,  but  they  do  not  gain  the  ascendency. 

Still  another  moment  of  baptism  under  this  head  is  that  it  seals  our  com- 
plete  participation  in  all  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  This  is  the  “putting 
on  of  Christ,” — Gil.  iii.  27. 

2.  Only  in  a  secondary  sense  is  baptism  confession  before  men.  This 
brings  Calvin  into  difficulty  with  infant  baptism.  Bat  he  says  that  it  only 
scents  that  the  di.l.aition  of  baptism  w’.iich  lays  its  chief  i.mpa.tance  in  its 
work  for  the  individual  excludes  infant  baptism.  It  is  an  “arrogant” 
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assertion  that  faith  is  something  impossible  to  infants.  All  the  Scriptures 
that  assert  the  necessity  of  faith  to  baptism  and  salvation  forbid  us  to  deny 
to  infants  all  power  of  faith. 

Later  sections  of  the  Institutes  are  more  explicit  as  to  infant  baptism.  It 
takes  the  place  of  circumcision.  The  covenant  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  Testament  is  really  but  one  covenant,  that  in  the  New  being  only 
the  fulfilment  of  the  former.  We  need  a  confirmation  of  this  covenant, 
and  of  the  salvation  of  our  children,  as  much  as  the  Jews.  That  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  infants  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  nothing  against 
it ;  for,  if  baptism  belongs  to  infants  according  to  its  idea,  the  case  is 
decided. 

Here  the  writer  notes  a  contradiction  in  Calvin’s  doctrine.  If  baptism 
has  the  significance  given  to  it  by  him  in  the  interests  of  infant  baptism,  its 
administration  to  infants  is  the  regular  form,  and  that  to  adults  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  and  one  less  appropriate  to  its  meaning  than  the  other. 

When  the  fact  that  faith  is  the  condition  of  baptism  is  urged  against 
infant  baptism,  Calvin  defines  the  necessary  faith  as  that  general  faith  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  church,  in  distinction  from  saving  faith.  So  much  faith 
may  be  presupposed  in  an  infant. 

There  seems  as  yet  no  end  to  the  multitude  of  German  books,  pamphlets, 
and  review-articles  on  Luther.  His  theology,  his  hermeneutics,  his  skill 
in  translation,  his  personal  character,  all  in  turn  furnish  something  to  interest 
the  German  public.  In  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  of  this  year,  second  num¬ 
ber,  there  is  an  interesting  article  entitled  Luther  in  his  Study.  There  is 
in  the  University  Library  of  Groningen,  Holland,  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition 
of  Erasmus’  New  Testament,  Greek  and  Latin,  which  is  traced  back  by  in¬ 
disputable  lines  of  evidence,  and  which  is  filled  with  marginal  annotations 
in  his  well-known  handwriting.  Nothing  very  new  as  to  Luther’s  character 
or  habits  is  disclosed.  Yet  his  great  industry,  and  the  power  which  any  strong 
work,  as  Erasmus’  was,  exercised  over  him,  even  though  he  hated  its  author, 
drawing  him  to  it  again  and  again,  are  brought  out  in  a  very  striking  way. 
One  or  two  examples  of  the  notes  shall  suffice.  Erasmus  delays  for  quite  a 
while  over  the  question  whether  in  Mark  xv.  34  we  should  read  Dens  tneus, 
or  Deus,  Deus  mens.  Luther  notes,  “  Was  darffs  solchs gewasch  ?  ”  which  seems 
to  be  about  the  same  as  “  What’s  the  good  of  such  swash?”  Angry  impre¬ 
cations  occur  many  times,  and  Erasmus  is  even  called  the  “enemy  of  God.” 
More  than  once  Luther  closes  the  book  so  hastily  that  he  does  not  leave  time 
for  his  ink  to  dry,  and  the  great  blot  on  the  other  side  testifies  till  this  day 
of  his  angry  mood.  Yet  there  are  signs  also,  though  more  rare,  of  his  warm 
approval  of  what  Erasmus  wrote. 

We  mention  the  following  new  issues  of  the  foreign  press,  which  we  find 
favorably  noticed  in  standard  German  Reviews : 

I.  EXEGESIS. 


^erthtau.  Commentary  on  Judges  and  Ruth  (Kurzgefasstes  ex.  Hand- 
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buch).  Second  edition.  Leipsic.  1884.  (pp.  xxxii,  316.  8vo.)  $1.50. 
This  edition  subjects  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theories  to  special  criticism, 
though  from  a  “  critical  ”  point  of  view.  .Attention  is  also  paid  to  lexical 
and  textual  matters. 

Jacobsen,  Investigations  as  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Berlin. 

1884.  (pp.  vii,  102.  8vo.)  $0.50.  Many  new  suggestions;  making  the 

book,  according  to  the  Lit.  Centralblatt,  “indispensable  in  any  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  Gospel. 

Lagarde,  P.  de.  Librorum  V.  Test,  canonicorum  pars  prior  Greece. 
Gottingen.  1883.  (pp.  xvi,  541.  Lex.  8.)  $5.00.  Professor  Strack,  of 
Berlin,  pronounces  Tischendorf’s  labors  in  the  preparation  of  a  text  of  the 
LXX.  as  of  slight  importance  when  compared  with  what  Lagarde  has  done 
here.  We  would,  therefore,  call  special  attention  to  it  as  the  valuable 
result  of  many  years  of  labor. 

.Mangold,  Prof.  IV.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  its  historical  pre¬ 
suppositions.  New  Investigation.  Marburg.  1884.  (pp.  xvi,  368.  8vo.) 
$1.80.  To  show  that  the  church  at  Rome  was  Jewish-Christian. 

Zahn,  Th.  Investigations  in  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon 
and  the  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Church.  Erlangen.  1884.  Part  III. 
“Supplememum  Clementinum.”  (pp.  iv,  329.  8vo.)  $1.75. 

2.  DOGMATICS. 

Kahler,  Prof.  Dr.  The  Science  of  Christian  Doctrine,  presented  in  out¬ 
line  as  developed  from  the  fundamental  article  of  faith.  Second  Part. 
Dogmatics,  (pp.  217-460.)  $0.75.  An  effort  to  incorporate  in  an  evangeli¬ 
cal  system  the  truth  lying  in  the  peculiar  views  of  A.  Ritschl. 

Steude,  E.  C.  Contributions  to  Apologetics.  Gotha.  1884.  (pp.  295. 
8vo.)  $1.20.  This  book  occupies  itself  with  the  method  of  apologetics. 
The  author  views  his  topic  (in  spite  of  our  present  classification)  as  a  branch 
of  practical  theology. 

Il'a/z,  K.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  as  to  the  Scriptures,  tested  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Prize  essay.  Leiden.  1884.  (pp.  iv,  220. 
8vo.)  S0.88.  From  the  “ liberal”  stand-point. 

3.  HISTORY. 

Arnold,  IV.  German  History ;  Frankish  Period.  Vol.  11.  second  half, 
(pp.  vii,  314.  8vo.)  Si.75- 

Bonet-Manry,  Prof.  G.  “The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles”; 
translation  (into  French)  and  commentary.  Paris.  1884.  (pp.  36.  8vo.) 

Bratkc,  Dr.  Ed.  Luther’s  ninety-five  Theses,  and  their  Antecedents  in 
History  of  Doctrine.  Gottingen.  1884.  (pp.  viii,  333.)  $1.50.  To 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  Luther’s  movement  by  showing  just  where  he 
stood  and  just  what  had  gone  before. 

Forster,  Dr.  Th.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.  Halle.  1884.  (pp.  viii, 
336.  8vo.)  $2.00. 

Cebhardt,  Dr.  Bruno.  The  Gravamina  of  the  German  Nation  against  the 
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Romish  Court ;  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  Breslau. 
1884.  (pp.  iii,  126.  8vo.)  $0.60. 

Gregorovius,  Ferd.  The  Emperor  Hadrian.  Pictures  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  world  in  his  day.  Second  edition.  Stuttgart.  1884.  (pp.  v,  505. 
8vo.)  $2.50. 

Herbst,  Prof.  Dr.  IVni.  Encyclopaedia  of  Modern  History.  V'^ol.  II. 
Gotha.  1883.  (pp.  400.  8vo.)  $1.25. 

Jeep,  Dr.  L.  Investigations  as  to  the  Sources  from  which  the  Greek 
Church  Historians  drew.  Leipsic.  1884.  (pp.  178.  8vo.) 

Krahl,  Ludolph.  Life  of  Mohammed.  Leipsic.  1884.  (pp.  viii,  384. 
8vo.)  $1.50.  For  the  general  reader.  Written  under  the  idea  that  Moham¬ 
med  was  not  entirely  an  imposter. 

Palmieri,  Dr.  Gregoris.  Hand-book  to  the  Acts  of  the  Roman  Popes,  as 
found  in  the  Vatican  Archives.  Rome.  1884.  $0.60.  (In  Latin.)  For  the 

period  from  Innocent  III.  to  Pius  V.  (119S-1572)  the  V’atican  archives  con¬ 
tain  1,016  volumes  of  original  documents.  They  are  very  badly  arranged, 
and  this  manual  is  designed  to  make  them  accessible. 

Von  A'anke  is  issuing  a  third  edition  of  his  Universal  History.  Part  L — 
The  oldest  Historical  Groups  of  Nations,  and  the  Greeks.  Part  H. —  The 
Roman  Republic  and  her  Dominion.  Part  III. —  The  Ancient  Roman 
Empire.  Part  IV. — The  Empire  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Romanic-Germanic  Kingdoms.  The  four  parts,  $20.00.  The  last  specially 
valuable  for  church  history. 

Schrors,  Dr.  Heinrich.  Hincmar  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Freiburg. 
1884.  (p.  XII.  588.  8vo.)  $2.50. — Best  work  on  the  subject  yet  issued. 

Schilling,  Dr.  M.  Collection  of  Original  Documents  relating  to  Modern 
History.  Berlin.  1884.  (p.  XVI.  488.  8vo.)  $1.25.  Relating  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation.  It  contains,  e.  g.,  Luther’s  theses  ;  one  of  the  Episto- 
lae  Obscurorum  Vivorum ;  part  of  the  Disputation  at  Leipsic.  The  selec¬ 
tion  commended  as  “excellent.” 

Wiedemann,  A.  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  (p.  765.  8vo.)  $3.50.  With  rich  citations  from  the  sources; 
recommended  as  indispensable  for  its  reliability  and  completeness. 

4.  PHILOSOPHY. 

Denis,  Prof.  J.  The  Philosophy  of  Origen.  Paris.  1884.  (p.  VII.  730. 
8vo.)  The  sources  and  influences  of  this  philosophy  carefully  traced. 

Kahnis.  On  the  Relation  of  Ancient  Philosophy  to  Christianity.  Leip¬ 
sic.  1884.  S0.37. 

Pesch,  Tilman.  The  Great  Problems  of  the  Universe;  a  Philosophy  of 
Nature  offered  to  all  thinking  Friends  of  Nature.  Two  vols.  (p.  XXII. 
872;  XII.  599.  8vo.)  $5.00.  Freiburg.  1883-4.  By  a  Jesuit.  Although 
often  partisan  and  ultramontane,  yet  containing  a  vast  mass  of  valuable 
discussion. 

Siebeck,  Dr.  //.  History  of  Psychology.  Part  L,  Second  Division. 
Psychology  from  Aristotle  to  Thomas  Aquinas.  Gotha.  18S4. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS.* 

A  REl.ir.ioirs  Encyclopaedia  :  or  Dictionary  of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doc¬ 
trinal,  and  Practical  Theology.  Based  on  the  Real-Encyklopadie  of  Her¬ 
zog,  Plitt,  and  Hauck.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  V'ork.  Associate  Editors: 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  .Schaff.  Vol.  III.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1883.  (pp.  xviii,  917  (1715-2631).  ) 

$6.00. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  volume  one  more  immense  undertaking  of 
the  learned  and  indefatigable  editor  reaches  successful  completion.  That 
its  convenience  and  scholarly  character  will  at  once  bring  it  into  general 
use  as  a  favorite  work  of  reference  among  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  promptness  with  which  the  work  has  been  finished 
is  all  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  revised  edition  of 
Herzog  has  so  far  reached  only  to  the  article  “Ring”;  so  that  fully  one- 
half  of  this  third  volume  is  made  up  of  original  matter,  with  the  aid  of 
English  and  American  scholars. 

Of  course  a  work,  only  one-third  of  the  size  of  Herzog,  and  containing 
much  original  matter  of  its  own,  cannot  lay  claim  to  more  than  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  “substance”  of  that  great  work.  We  accordingly  find  that 
the  articles  derived  from  the  German  are  condensed  on  an  average  to,  per¬ 
haps,  one-sixth  of  their  original  length.  They  undergo  thereby,  however,  a 
distinct  change  of  character.  Herzog  presents  his  topics  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  discern  the  grounds  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at, 
and  to  criticise  those  conclusions.  The  authorities  for  given  statements  are 
introduced ;  the  original  Greek  and  Latin  of  Church  Fathers  and  others  is 
quoted  ;  the  reader  is  assumed  to  be  a  scholar  and  to  want  the  materials 
of  scholarly  work  laid  before  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Schaff- Herzog  is  prepared  for  the  man  of  affairs 
who  wants  his  conclusions  drawn  for  him,  and  only  demands  to  be  able  to 
find  them  in  reasonable  fulness  and  ready  on  the  instant.  Thus,  while 
the  work  is  more  convenient  for  ready  reference,  and  occupies  a  place 
not  otherwise  filled  in  English  literature,  it  can  by  no  means  be  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Herzog  by  any  one  who  desires  to  be  an  independent 
scholar.  In  fact,  this  is  abundantly  confessed  by  the  Schaff-ilerzog  itself, 
which  at  the  close  of  many  articles  refers  the  readers,  for  fuller  information, 
to  the  German  original.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Schaff-ilerzog  does  not 

*  [For  greater  definiteness  of  description  we  give  in  inches  the  measurement  of  the 
printed  portion  of  the  page.— Eus.] 
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render  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary  less  essential  to  all  thorough  English  schol¬ 
ars,  in  matters  of  sacred  geography  and  biblical  literature. 

But  it  should  also  be  added  that  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  the  eminent 
English  and  American  scholars  who  have  contributed  original  articles  will 
show  how  thoroughly  Dr.  Schaff  has  understood  the  problem  before  him, 
and  how  far  this  encyclopaedia  is  from  being  a  mere  mechanical  abridgment 
of  a  foreign  work.  We  note  particularly  in  volume  third  :  William  Penn  ; 
Bishop  Seabury  ;  Presbyterian  Churches  ;  Princeton  ;  Reformation  ;  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States;  Scottish  Philosophy;  and  a  choice 
series  of  articles  on  our  New  England  divines  by  Professor  Park,  with  others 
by  various  hands,  sothatwehnd  :  Elijah  Pearson  ;  William  Pynchon  ;  Thomas 
Shepard  ;  Samuel  Spring  ;  Moses  Stuart  ;  N.  W.  Taylor  ;  J.  P.  Thompson  ; 
Bennet  Tyler;  Samuel  Worcester ;  and  others. 

Cyclopaedias  must,  from  the  vastness  of  the  ground  which  they  seek  to 
cover,  be  particularly  open  to  criticism  in  minutiae.  Dr.  Schaff  has,  how¬ 
ever,  just  reason  for  satisfaction  in  the  general  accuracy  of  these  volumes. 
On  the  whole  the  translation  is  commendable.  But  evidences  of  oversight 
are  not  wanting,  as,  e.  g.,  Pamphilus,  “  the  great  patron  of  learned  theology 
[in  Caesarea],”  is  exalted  to  a  pre-eminent  position  by  the  omission  of  the 
last  two  words.  There  are  also  evidences  of  ignorance  of  German  affairs, 
as,  e.g.,  Paulus  is  said  to  have  become  professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
which  he  never  was,  the  German  being, “Mm/  full  professor  of  theology.” 
Some  short  articles  have  become  scarcely  intelligible,  except  to  one  who 
already  understands  the  subject,  e.g.  that  on  Pajon. 

The  biographical  articles  upon  divines  recently  deceased  have  been  in 
general,  naturally,  committed  to  their  associates  and  special  friends,  with  the 
result  of  making  them  in  some  respects  more,  and  in  some  respects  far  less, 
trustworthy  than  if  written  by  strangers.  For  example,  the  article  on  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker  was  committed  to  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  who  wrote  an 
entirely  new  one,  in  which  many  facts  of  vital  importance  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Parker’s  career  —  like  his  early  study  of  German  in  the  Divinity 
School  and  his  journey  to  Europe  in  1843-44  —  are  omitted  ;  the  tendency  of 
his  system  toward  pantheism  and  his  denial  of  the  guilt  of  sin  are  slurred 
over,  and  an  historical  exposition  converted  into  an  apology  for  him. 

While,  therefore,  the  purchaser  of  these  three  handsome  volumes  will  be 
far  from  possessing  an  English  translation  of  Herzog,  or  a  substitute  for  it, 
he  will  have  in  his  hands  a  compact  vade-mecum ,  unique,  and,  in  its  own 
sphere,  inestimable. 

Encyclopaedia  for  Protestant  Theolocy  and  Church  (Real-Encyklo- 
p&die,  etc.).  Begun  by  Drs.  Herzog  and  Plitt ;  continued  (after  their 
death)  by  Dr.  Alb.  Hauck.  Vol.  XIV.  Leipsic.  1884.  (pp.  806.  8[X4i-) 
This  volume  runs  from  Scriver  to  Stuttgarter  Synod.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  articles  are :  Christian  Sculpture,  six  pages ;  Soul,  five ;  Seculariza¬ 
tion,  twenty-two ;  Salvation  (Seligkeit),  five :  Semi-Pelagianism,  eight ; 
Semites,  twelve ;  Servetus,  eight ;  Sibyls,  sibylline  books,  thirteen ;  Sidon, 
Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  twenty-one ;  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  seven ;  Sinai,  ten  ; 
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Symbols  (Sinnbilder),  eleven  ;  Morals,  six ;  Moral  Law,  eight ;  Scandinavian 
Translations  of  the  liible,  six;  Slavery,  thirteen  ;  Slavic  Translations  of  the 
Bible,  sixteen ;  Socinus  and  Socinianism,  twenty-five ;  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
men,  seventeen  ;  Sunday  Observance,  seven  ;  Sorbonne,  eight ;  Spires,  Diet 
of,  fourteen ;  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  twenty ;  State  and  Church,  twenty- 
three  ;  Stier,  R.  K.,  six ;  Tabernacle,  fifteen  ;  Stollberg,  fifteen  ;  Strauss,  six. 

History  of  tiik  Sacred  Scripturf.s  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Eduard 

(Wilhelm  Eugen)  Reuss.  Translated  by  Edward  L.  Houghton.  In  two 

volumes.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company  ;  Cambridge:  River¬ 
side  Press.  1884.  (pp.  X,  286  and  353.  6|X3j-)  $5.00. 

In  noticing  the  author’s  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  Christian  Church,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  .Sacra,  we 
took  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Reuss’s  writings 
upon  the  subject  which  occupies  also  the  bulk  of  this  volume.  The 
former  volume  was  written  in  French;  the  present,  in  German.  And  this 
covers  a  much  wider  field  than  the  other, —  giving  a  pretty  full  treatment  of 
the  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  New  Testament  Writings  (Book  i.);  of  the 
History  of  the  Canon  (Book  ll.);  of  the  History  of  the  Text  (Book  ill.);  of 
the  History  of  the  Versions  (Book  iv.);  and  of  the  History  of  Exegesis 
(Book  V.).  The  references  to  authorities  arc  full  in  the  original,  and  are 
largely  increased  by  the  translator,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
American  readers. 

The  perusal  of  this  volume  increases,  however,  the  feeling  heretofore 
expressed,  that,  while  the  author's  learning  is  extensive,  it  is  far  from 
being  sound  ;  and  that  the  student  who  has  not  studied  the  subject  exten¬ 
sively,  or  has  not  access  to  other  works,  should  accept  with  great  caution 
the  conclusions  so  confidently  drawn  from  the  premises.  For  example,  we 
find  our  author  positively  affirming  (p.  290)  that  “until  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  there  were  no  regular  readings  in  the  churches,  except, 
perhaps,  those  from  the  Old  Testament.”  .\nd  again,  “The  first  Christians 
were  in  a  measure  prevented,  by  their  peculiar  religious  conceptions,  from 
according  to  any  new  books  equal  honor  with  those  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  whose  great  age  had  won  for  them  the  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  precedence  ”  (p.  291).  When  we  inquire  upon  what  evidence 
he  makes  these  dogmatic  assertions,  we  find  it  resting  largely  upon  another 
assertion,  namely,  that  all  Christians  “are  inspired  from  the  same  source 
and  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

. The  criterion  of  inspiration  is  not  apostolic  writing,  but  the  gift  of 

the  proving  of  spirits”  (p.  291). 

All  this  is  said  in  face  of  the  facts,  that  the  apostles  were  chosen  that 
they  might  receive  the  personal  instruction  of  Christ  (John  xv.  26,  27 ;  Acts 
i.) ;  that  one  office  of  the  Spirit  was  to  bring  to  remembrance  all  that  Christ 
had  said  unto  them  (John  xiv.  26) ;  that  Paul  thanks  God  that  the  church  at 
Thessalonica  received  his  message,  “not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is 
in  truth,  the  word  of  God”  (i  Thess.  ii.  13);  that  Paul  congratulates  the 
church  at  Ephesus  that  they  are  “built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostUs 
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and  prophets  ”  (Eph.  ii.  20);  and  that  Paul  declares  he  did  not  receive  the 
gospel  from  man,  nor  was  taught  it,  but  it  came  to  him  through  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Gal.  i.  ii,  12);  and  in  face  of  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
that  in  his  day,  in  their  Sunday  assemblies,  “the  records  of  the  apostles, 
or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long  as  we  have  time.”  (Ap. 
i.  67.) 

There  was  a  difference  between  the  apostles  and  those  who  had  not 
enjoyed  the  personal  teaching  of  Christ,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  was 
everywhere  recognized  in  the  early  church ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
books  which  came  to  have  authority  are  supposed  cither  to  have  been  written 
by  apostles  or,  like  Mark,  Luke,  and  perhaps  Hebrews  and  fames,  to  have 
been  written  under  circumstances  to  imply  apostolic  endorsement. 

The  dogmatic  assertion,  that  “until  the  second  century  there  were  no 
regular  readings,  except,  perhaps,  those  from  the  Old  Testament,”  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  oarauthor's  method  of  reasoning  from  negative  evidence.  How 
does  be  know  this?  He  does  not  know  it,  but  infers  it  by  unduly  magnifying 
the  significance  of  negative  evidence,  and  by  ignoring  the  weightiest  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  problem,  drawn  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  early 
Christians  lived  and  wrote. 

The  necessity  for  these  cautions  becomes  specially  apparent  at  the  present 
time  from  the  fact  that  we  find  so  earnest  and  respectable  a  young  scholar 
as  Professor  George  F.  Moore,  of  Andover,  adopting  Reuss’s  method  upon 
this  very  point,  and  asserting,  without  qualification,  that  “the  term  }'pa^7, 
‘  Scripture,’  is  not  applied  to  the  New  Testament  writings  until  towards 
170  A.D.”  If  Second  Peter  seems  to  contradict  the  assertion,  why  Second 
Peter  is  a  forgery  of  late  date  !  If  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  liarnabas  is 
in  the  way,  it  is  supposed  to  be  “an  extra-canonical  quotation” ! 

A  careful  examination  of  the  volume  under  review  coi.firms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  Westcott  is,  in  every  respect,  far  superior  to  Reuss  as  a  guide ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  translations  of  Reuss,  Westcott  on  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament  remains  still  what  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  a  short  time  ago, 
called  it,  “the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.” 

Bibi.icai.  Hkrmknf.utics  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments.  By  Milton  .S.  Terry,  S.T.I).  New  York: 

Phillips  and  Hunt.  1883.  (pp.  781.  7X4-)  $4.00. 

A  wide  range  of  topics  is  treated  by  Dr.  Terry,  under  the  title  Biblical 
Hermeneutics,  and  the  book  is  so  full  of  illustrations  of  the  principles  de¬ 
veloped  as  almost  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  Introduction  and  a  Commen¬ 
tary.  Part  I.  treats  at  length,  among  other  topics,  of  the  Bible  and  other 
Sacred  Books,  the  Languages  of  the  Bible,  Textual  Criticism,  and  the  Di¬ 
vine  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Part  ii.  contains  thirty-six  cliapters,  among 
which  are  chapters  on  Synonyms,  Parables,  Allegories,  Types,  Symbols, 
Prophecy,  Daniel’s  Vision  of  the  Four  Empires,  the  Gospel  Apocalypse, 
the  Pauline  Eschatology,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  Scripture  Quotations  in 
the  Scriptures,  Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Scriptures,  Alleged  Contradic¬ 
tions  of  Science,  Harmony  and  Diversity  of  the  Gospels,  Progress  of  Doc- 
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trine  and  Analogy  of  Faith,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Use  of  Scripture.  Part 
III.  is  devoted  to  the  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  The  volume  also 
contains  a  valuable  Bibliography  of  Hermeneutics  and  full  Indexes  of 
Scripture  texts  and  topics. 

In  the  main  the  views  of  the  author  are  sensible,  his  learning  accurate, 
and  his  judgment  sound  ;  his  method  of  meeting  difficulties  is  often  strik¬ 
ingly  happy.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  his  principles  would  not 
have  been  more  fully  impressed  upon  the  general  public  if  he  had  put  a 
large  part  of  his  special  discussions  into  an  independent  volume  with  some 
such  title  as  Exposition  of  Difficult  Portions  of  Scripture. 

Perhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  brief  discussion  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  which  Dr.  Terry  allows  himself  to  fall  into  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  strain  hardly  consonant  with  the  matter  of  fact  tone  of  scientific 
philology.  To  say  (p.  leS)  that,  in  Hebrew  speech,  “grammatical  construc¬ 
tions  arc  made  to  suggest  profoundest  conceptions  of  the  holiness  of  God 
and  the  redemption  of  mankind”  is  surely  extravagant.  “  Vav  conversive,” 
“absolute  infinitive”  and  “construct  state”  suggest  to  us  no  more  of 
divine  truth  than  “genitive  absolute”  and  “subjunctive  with  av.”  In 
minor  matters,  also,  the  author  makes  a  number  of  mi.sstatements,  as,  for 
example,  that  “no  one  verb  is  used  in  all  its  possible  forms  [conjuga¬ 
tions],”  and  that  the  four  gutturals  are  “much  more  frequently  used  than 
other  letters.”  In  fact,  seven  verbs  occur  in  the  Bible  in  all  the  forms 
(Green’s  Gram.  p.  105) ;  while  the  occurrences  of  the  five  linguals  out¬ 
number  those  of  the  five  gutturals  by  more  than  twenty  thousand,  and  the 
occurrences  of  the  four  labials  outnumber  them  by  more  than  thirty 
thousand. 

A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  Engmsh  Version. 
By  Philip  Schaff,  1).  D.,  President  of  the  American  Committee  on  Revi¬ 
sion.  With  Fac-simile  Illustrations  of  MSS.  and  .Standard  Editions  of 
the  New  Testament.  New'  Vork :  Harper  and  Brothers.  18S3.  (pp. 
xi,  616.  52X3i.)  $2.50. 

In  this  comprehensive  volume  the  learned  and  versatile  author  has  pro¬ 
vided  students  with  what  is  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  best  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the  New  Testament  which  can  be 
found  within  the  same  compass.  We  have  a  chapter  of  eighty  pages  upon 
the  Language  of  the  New  Testament :  of  fifty-seven,  upon  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament;  of  twenty,  upon  the  Ancient  Versions;  of  five, 
upon  Patristic  Quotations ;  of  thirty-seven,  upon  Textual  Criticism ;  of 
sixty-two,  upon  the  printed  Greek  Te.xt ;  of  si.xty-five,  upon  the  Authorized 
Version ;  and  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  upon  the  Revised  Version  ;  with 
Appendices,  first,  of  twenty-eight  pages,  giving  List  of  Printed  Editions  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  prepared  by  Professor  Isaac  Hall ;  seconl,  forty-five 
pages,  giving  Fac -similes  of  Standard  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament; 
third.  List  of  English  and  American  Revisers ;  fourth.  List  of  American 
Changes  adopted  by  the  English  Committee  ;  fifth.  Adoption  of  the  Revi¬ 
sion  by  the  Baptists ;  with  Inde.xes  of  Scripture  Passages  explained  and  of 
Subjects. 
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The  author  was  assisted  in  important  portions  by  Bishop  Lee,  Professor 
Warfield,  and  the  late  Ezra  Abbot.  Professor  Warfield  furnished  (pp.  loS- 
224),  the  brief,  but  very  clear,  account  of  Westcott  and  Hort’s  genealogical 
method  in  textual  criticism. 

The  only  drawbacks  to  the  book  are  the  increase  of  its  size  and  expense 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  extended  appendices — two  or  three  of  which 
had  appeared  elsewhere,  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  contain  subject  mat> 
ter  of  little  interest  except  to  specialists  and  which  might  better  have  been 
published  in  a  volume  by  itself.  It  strikes  us  also  that  an  inordinate 
amount  of  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  and  that 
the  editor  is  extravagant  in  the  opinions  cherished  respecting  the  results  of 
that  Revision.  We  even  find  him  comparing  (p.  286)  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  the  N'ew  Testament  preceding  the  Reformation  with  that 
accompanying  the  English  Revision  of  1881  !  while  he  reiterates  the  exag¬ 
gerated  opinions  of  the  revisers  concerning  the  precision  and  definiteness 
with  which  they  have  succeeded  in  interpreting  the  New  Testament  writers 
in  their  use  of  the  article,  the  aorist  tense,  and  the  various  prepositions. 

Meyer’s  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  .V  V'erbatim  Reprint 
of  the  Edinburgh  Translation.  By  P'unk  and  Wagnalls.  Three  addi¬ 
tional  volumes  (7jX4-  $3.00  each)  have  been  received.  The  first  of 

these  is  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  a  Preface  and  Supplementary 
Notes,  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Drew*  Theological 
.Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  (pp.  Hi,  539.) — The  second  volume  is  on  the 
Gospel  of  John,  with  a  Preface  and  Supplementary  Notes,  by  S..  C.  Ken¬ 
drick,  D.D.,  Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rochester,  (pp.  xviii, 
565.)— The  third  volume  is  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Pre¬ 
face  and  Supplementary  Notes,  by  Talbot  VV.  Chambers,  D. I),  (pp.  xv, 
720.) 

The  .\merican  edition  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  valuable  topical  in¬ 
dex  to  each  volume,  and  by  very  important  notes,  discussing  from  the  true 
stand-point  the  various  positions  in  which  Dr.  Meyer  antagonizes  our  .\mer- 
ican  evangelical  theology.  Every  commentator  has  his  bias,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  reader,  as  in  studying  astronomical  observations,  to  eliminate 
the  personal  equation  of  the  author.  Dr.  Meyer,  for  e.xample,  without 
any  adequate  reason,  rejects  Matthew's  statement  of  the  watchers  by  the 
g^ave  and  of  the  resurrection  of  many  dead  bodies  as  unhistorical ;  regards 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  legendary ; 
thinks  Matthew’s  narrative  of  the  temptation  is  an  enlargement  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  report  of  it ;  and  that  Matthew  and  John  are,  in  many  places,  contra¬ 
dictory.  Dr.  Crook’s  discussion  of  these  points  in  the  introduction  to 
Matthew,  though  concise,  is  able  and  sound,  and  is  sufficient  to  put  the 
reader  on  his  guard  against  the  unwarranted  assumptions  of  the  learned 
German  commentator.  The  same  is  true,  upon  other  points,  respecting  the 
notes  by  Drs.  Kendrick  and  Chambers. 

Among  the  most  important  contributions  by  the  former  is  a  note  (pp.  497- 
500)  upon  the  alleged  discrepancy  (supposed  by  Meyer  to  be  insuperable) 
between  John’s  account  of  the  time  of  Christ’s  eating  the  last  passover  and 
that  assigned  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Dr.  Kendrick  finds  the  easiest  es- 
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cape  from  the  difficulty  in  the  supposition  that  "to  eat  the  passover”  is 
used,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  22,  to  cover  the  whole  idea  of  keeping  the  feast. 
This  was  Dr,  Robinson’s  explanation,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Kendrick,  the 
late  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot  took  the  same  view  (p.  vii).  In  justification  of  some 
such  theory,  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  to  relieve  the  discrepancy  by 
some  such  hypothesis  is  to  accept  this  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  namely, 
that  such  credible  authorities,  as  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels  are  proved 
to  be,  should  contradict  each  other  upon  so  clear  a  point. 

This  series  of  publications  deserves  the  highest  praise,  and  cannot  fail 
to  reward  the  enterprising  publishers. 

SouRCKs  OF  History  in  thf.  Pentatf.uch.  Six  Lectures  delivered  in 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  Stone  Foundation,  March,  1882. 

By  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College. 

New  York  :  A.  D.  F,  Randolph  and  Company.  1883.  (pp.  247.  5X3-) 

$1.25. 

In  these  lectures  President  Bartlett  gives  a  compact  summary  of  his 
knowledge  upon  questions  relating  to  the  composition  and  history  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  its  relation  to  contemporary  history  and  scientific  theo¬ 
ries,  From  this  statement  it  will  correctly  be  inferred  that  v/hatever  other 
books  are  read  on  the  subject  one  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this ;  for  it  is 
the  fruit  of  a  life’s  work.  The  critical  articles  upon  the  Pentateuch  which 
President  Bartlett  contributed  to  the  Bibliotiif.ca  Sacra  twenty-two  years 
ago  (vol.  XX.)  sustained  the  relation  to  the  questions  of  that  time  that  those 
of  Professors  Bissell  and  Curtiss  do  to  the  subjects  now  at  issue.  Since 
that  time  the  President  has  published  a  most  valuable  book  of  travels 
through  Egypt,  .Sinai,  and  Palestine,  and  thus  is  now  able  to  scrutinize  the 
history  through  a  lens  of  unusual  power. 

Examination  of  the  book  is  not  disappointing.  The  author’s  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  evolution  and  creation  is  eminently  wise,  as  is  that  of 
archreology  in  its  testimony  concerning  the  early  condition  of  civilization. 
But  if  comparisons  are  in  place  where  all  is  excellent  we  should  say  that 
the  sixth  lecture,  upon  the  early  documents,  has  special  value ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  translation  of  the  most  important  part  of  Strack’s  article  on 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  last  edition  of  Herzog’s  Encyclopiedia.  We  doubt 
not  the  second  edition,  upon  which  the  book  is  about  to  enter,  will  be  called 
for  more  rapidly  even  than  the  first.  The  subject  is  not  ephemeral. 

Thf.  Lesson  Commf.ntary  on  the  International  Sunday-schooi.  Lessons. 

For  1885.  By  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  L,  Hurlbut,  D.D. 

New  York:  Phillips  and  Hunt;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  and  Stowe,  (pp. 
333-  7X4i.)  $1.25. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  selections  wisely  chosen  from  the  best  commen¬ 
taries  upon  the  passages  under  consideration.  The  selections  are  skilfully 
put  together,  and  the  lessons  are  accompanied  with  numerous  maps  and 
abundant  illustrations  ;  making  it  altogether  a  most  valuable  hand-book  for 
Sunday-school  teachers  during  the  coming  year. 
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The  Divine  Demonstration:  a  Text-book  of  Christian  Evidence.  By 
Harvey  \V.  Everest,  A.M.,  LL.D.  St.  I.ouis:  Christian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1884.  (pp.  401.  5^X3^)  $1.50- 

The  author  has  here  attempted  to  provide  a  text-book  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  and  the  whole  system  of  religion  that  shall  be  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  the  treatises  in  common  use,  and  adapted  to  the  most  modern 
objections  and  doubts.  The  aim  is  carried  out  consistently  and  with  marked 
success.  The  work  is  certainly  very  comprehensive  and  complete,  embra¬ 
cing  not  only  the  ordinary  evidences  of  Christianity ;  but  also  arguments 
from  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  science;  answers  to  objections  of  all  kinds; 
the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  answers  to 
objections  ;  the  question  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  the 
nature,  extent,  and  fact  of  inspiration.  The  whole  range  of  apologetics  is 
traversed,  and  evidences,  external  and  internal,  are  adduced  with  great 
fulness.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  book  which  has  appeared  touches 
upon  so  many  questions,  and  presents  so  many  proofs  and  various  lines  of 
argument  as  are  here  brought  together.  These  of  necessity  are  presented 
only  in  outline, —  sometimes  little  more  than  enumeration  of  arguments  in 
briefest  form, —  but  all  with  clearness  and  logical  force.  The  result  is 
not  so  much  a  book  to  be  read,  or  used  to  convince  the  sceptic,  as  a  com¬ 
pendium  for  the  class-room, —  to  be  studied  and  recited. 

The  book  is  provided  with  an  admirable  index,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
rather  high-sounding  title,  must  be  regarded  as  a  real  and  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  defences  of  religion  against  the  assaults  of  modern  unbelief. 

Ecce  Terra  ;  or.  The  Hand  of  God  in  the  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Burr,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Ecce  Coelum,”  “Pater  Mundi,”  etc.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  1883.  (pp.  320.  $i-25. 

The  plan  of  this  volume  is  so  natural,  and  the  execution  so  perfect,  that 
the  reader  will  be  in  danger  of  underestimating  its  great  worth  ;  for  it  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  natural  theology  that  have  ever  been 
published.  The  object  of  the  work  is,  to  reveal  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
in  a  personal  God.  This  is  done  in  true,  scientific  method,  with  commend¬ 
able  accuracy  of  statement,  great  wealth  of  illustration,  and  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment  throughout.  After  the  preliminary  statements,  which  occupy  fifty- 
two  pages,  the  author  devotes  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  illustration  of 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  earth,  by  great  examples.  First,  he  clears  the 
ground  of  objections,  considering  briefly  those  dark  things  in  nature  which 
have  driven  such  men  as  Stuart  Mill  to  doubt  either  the  goodness  or  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator, — such  facts  as  temptations,  sins,  sufferings, 
the  reign  of  errors,  the  partialisms  of  nature  upon  which  is  based  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  election.  After  the  manner  of  Bishop  Butler,  it  is  shown  that 
these  things  cannot  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  broad  scheme  of 
beneficence  in  which  the  trial  of  character  and  the  development  of  virtue 
are  paramount  objects. 

Part  II.  dwells  upon  great  facts  positively  in  harmony  with  the  beneficent 
divine  plan  in  the  world.  Among  these  are  the  family  ;  civil  government ; 
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nations ;  literature,  science,  and  art ;  great  victories  of  truth  and  right ; 
richly  deserved  calamities  ;  respites  of  sinners  ;  the  reign  of  law. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  occupying  two  hundred  pages,  is  devoted  to 
presenting  the  great  facts  positively  demanding  the  theory  of  beneficent 
design  in  nature,  including  sections  upon  Matter,  A  Habitable  Globe,  Lower 
Organisms,  Man,  Insignia  Common  to  Organic  Species.  A  Great  Unity, 
Language,  Universal  Faiths,  Sacred  Writings,  Moral  Wonders,  Miracles. 
A  Marvellous  History. 

Manuai,  ok  Preaching.  By  Franklin  W.  Fisk,  D.D.  New  Vork:  A.  C. 

Armstrong  and  Son.  1884.  (pp.  xv,  337.  5jX3i-)  St. 50. 

Pastoral  Theology.  By  James  M.  Hoppin,  l).l).  New  York:  Funk  and 

Wagnalls.  1884.  (pp.  xi,  584.  6jX3ii  )  $2.50. 

These  two  recent  publications  may  be  fitly  coupled  together  as  companion 
volumes.  In  most  of  our  American  theological  seminaries  homiletics  and 
pastoral  theology  are  combined,  and  form  the  work  of  one  professor, — they 
go  hand  in  hand  in  the  actual  work  of  the  ministry.  .A  good  minister  unites 
with  zeal  and  faithful  diligence  the  functions  of  preacher  and  pastor.  We 
may,  therefore,  join  these  two  works  together  in  one  notice. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Fisk  exhibits  the  ripe  result  of  the  author’s  life-work. 
“The  lectures,  of  which  this  book  is  composed,”  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  “are  mainly  a  condensation  of  material  that  has  been  accumulating 
during  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  connection  with  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,”  as  professor  of  homiletics.  In  it,  therefore,  the  author  may  be 
said  to  have  gathered  up  his  sheaves.  Its  purpose  is  “to  set  forth  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  principles  and  rules  of  homiletics  in  a  very  brief  and  practical 
manner.”  This  purpose  has  been  admirably  accomplished.  The  book,  of 
moderate  size,  by  reason  of  the  author’s  literary  skill  in  condensing  and 
stating  his  matter,  is  remarkable  for  the  conciseness,  clearness,  and,  in  the 
main,  sufficient  fulness,  with  which  it  treats  of  the  various  topics  embraced 
in  homiletics.  He  speaks  of  the  Use  of  Texts  ;  the  Nature  of  the  Sermon, 
—  its  Classification,  Development,  and  Construction;  and  he  handles  the 
discussions  in  regard  to  these  subjects  in  the  style  of  a  master.  Every  sen¬ 
tence  is  pregnant  with  matter.  Into  some  paragraphs,  it  is  easy  to  see,  he 
has  concentrated  the  essence  of  whole  lectures.  These  are  just  the  qualities 
that  are  required  in  a  good  text-book.  As  such,  we  predict  that  it  will  enjoy 
a  high  rank. 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  that  have  been  mentioned,  this  work  has  the 
valuable  feature  of  illustrating  the  subjects  presented  by  appropriate 
examples.  It  contains  numerous  references  to  the  sermons  of  eminent 
preachers,  living  and  dead.  They  are  both  very  instructive  and  stimulating. 
They  are  likely  to  awaken  a  wholesome  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
to  know  more  of  the  productions  of  these  eminent  divines,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel.  The  volume  of  Dr.  Fisk  will  yield  pleasure  and  profit  to  others 
besides  theological  students.  The  author  has  intimated  a  hope  that  such 
will  be  the  case,  by  dedicating  it  to  “the  alumni  of  Chicago  Theological 
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Seminary," — presuming,  justly,  that  his  old  pupils,  now  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry  in  different  and  widely  scattered  fields,  will  welcome 
this  work  of  their  former  instructor,  and  gladly  review  in  its  pages  the 
lessons  they  once  received  from  him.  Such  works  are  valuable  to  ministers 
and  preachers  of  experience  as  well  as  to  students  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers  in  our  land  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  he  reads  every  work  on  homiletics  that  appears,  and  that 
he  has  greatly  profited  by  doing  so.  Thus,  one’s  ideal  of  the  sermon  is 
renewed  and  perfected,  and  the  tendency  to  slackness  and  deterioration  in 
the  performance  of  his  work, —  a  tendency  common  to  all, —  is  effectually 
stayed. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hoppin  upon  pastoral  theology  is  much  more  bulky 
than  that  of  Dr.  Fisk.  It  contains  twice  as  much  printed  matter,  and,  in 
other  respects,  presents  quite  a  contrast  to  the  other  volume.  It  has  more 
of  a  literary  flavor,  by  reason  of  its  flowing  style,  and  the  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to  different  authors,  whose  quoted  sayings  enrich  its  pages.  Because 
of  these  features  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  form  a  manual  for  the  theologi¬ 
cal  class-room.  But  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  book  for  the 
young  pastor’s  study,  and  for  the  private  perusal  of  the  theological  student. 
As  such,  it  is  probably  destined  to  fulfil  the  author’s  hope.  “  My  endeavor 
has  been,”  he  says,  “to  make  such  a  book  as  I  would  wish  to  have  had 
when  a  theological  student  and  young  pastor, —  one  that  would  be  of  real 
aid  in  the  student’s  inquiries,  trials,  and  mental  and  moral  preparation  for 
the  strenuous  work  of  the  ministry.”  It  embraces  in  its  discussions  a  large 
number  of  topics ;  but  the  plan  of  the  book  is  so  simple  and  orderly  that  a 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  is  enough  for  the  comprehension  of  its  entire 
scope.  Besides  the  introduction,  which  is  a  just  and  instructive  estimate  of 
the  Place  and  Literature  of  Pastoral  Theology,  the  book  consists  of  six 
parts,  which  treat  of  The  Pastoral  Office,  The  Pastor  as  a  Man,  'I'he 
Pastor  in  his  Relations  to  Society,  The  Pastor  in  his  Relations  to  Public 
Worship,  The  Pastor  in  his  Care  of  Souls,  The  Pastor  in  his  Relations 
to  the  Church.  Subordinate  sections  under  each  of  these  parts  are  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  topics  related  to  it.  In  Part  Fifth  the  interest  of  the 
book  seems  to  culminate.  The  discussion  of  all  its  topics  is  able  and 
thorough-going,  especially  of  those  upon  the  Qualifications  for  the  Care  of 
Souls,  Pastoral  Visiting,  and  Treatment  of  Different  Classes.  The  book 
appears  to  us  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time.  Our 
age  is  one  that  calls  for  more  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  to  pas¬ 
toral  work.  Thus  only  are  those  who  have  forsaken  the  house  of  God  to 
be  brought  back.  The  good  shepherd  must  go  in  search  of  those  lost 
sheep.  We  are  confident  that  this  book  will  prove  to  be  an  inspiration  and 
a  guide  to  a  more  efficient  discharge  of  the  pastoral  function. 

Extempore  Preaching.  By  Wilder  Smith.  Hartford  :  Brown  and  Gross. 

1884.  (pp.  170.  5fX3l-)  75  cents. 

This  is  a  small  volume, — containing  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages, — 
but  is  valuable  and  weighty  with  instruction,  discussing  with  sufficient  fulness 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  learner  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
range  of  discussion  appears  from  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  Rela¬ 
tive  Advantages  ;  Preparation,  General ;  Preparation,  Special ;  Arrangement ; 
Illustrations  ;  Style  ;  Memory  ;  First  Attempts  ;  Delivery  ;  Physical  Condi¬ 
tions  :  Spiritual  Conditions  ;  Repeating. 

The  author’s  practical  directions  for  cultivating  the  power  of  extempore 
preaching  are  admirable.  If  faithfully  and  perseveringly  followed,  they  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel  who  would  acquire 
this  invaluable  accomplishment. 

The  Life  of  Frederick  De.mson  Maurice.  Chiefly  told  in  his  own 
letters.  Edited  by  his  son,  Frederick  Maurice.  With  portraits.  In  two 
volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1884. 
(pp.  xi,  552,  and  xii,  712.  6|X3|-) 

Those  old  enough  to  remember  the  discussions  in  England  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  ago  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  so-called  "new 
departure”  in  New  England  at  the  present  time;  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
discussions  of  that  period  would  have  guarded  our  younger  men  against  the 
incautious  adoption  of  the  ill-digested  theories  of  Mr.  Maurice.  It  is  to 
Professor  Maurice  that  we  owe  the  prevalence  in  certain  quarters,  at  the 
present  time,  of  the  theory  that  there  is  a  profound  difference  in  meaning 
between  "everlasting”  and  "eternal.”  According  to  that  author,  "eternal,” 
in  the  phrase  "eternal  life,”  refers  not  to  the  duration  but  to  the  quality  of 
the  life.  The  completest  answer  to  this  untenable  hypothesis  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Maurice,  especially  in  those  of 
Canon  Mozley  ;  though  best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  an  article  of  the  period  upon 
that  subject  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  by  Professor  Noyes,  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School. 

Mr.  Maunce’s  father  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman;  but  he  himself  took 
orders  in  the  English  Church,  and  naturally  enough  became  a  warm  friend 
of  Charles  Kingsley  and  other  Broad  Church  clergymen.  Mr.  Maurice 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  opposition  by  the  sympathy  he  expressed  for  the 
workingmen’s  associations,  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in  London, 
and  of  maintaining  for  a  short  time,  a  workingman’s  college.  The  reader 
can  but  admire  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiments  which  actuated  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  can  only  sympathize  with  him  in  his  repeated  and  painful 
failures  to  accomplish  his  cherished  plans.  These  failures,  however,  origi¬ 
nated  largely  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  inability  to  comprehend  both  the  mental  and 
moral  infirmities  of  the  human  race.  He  ever  delighted  to  defend  the 
weakest  party,  and  his  sympathies  led  him  very  generally  to  attribute  an 
amount  of  virtue  and  wisdom  to  the  defeated  party  which  an  impartial 
judgment  failed  to  discover.  His  treatment,  however,  of  Bishop  Colenso 
was  a  partial  exception,  as  Maurice  could  not  go  the  full  length  of  that 
author’s  destructive  criticism,  and  frankly  advised  him  to  resign  his 
bishopric. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  well  printed,  are  provided  with  an  elaborate 
index,  and  are  throughout  replete  with  interesting  information  concerning 
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the  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  movements  of  the  portion  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  which  he  lived. 

History  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford,  1633-1883.  By  George 
Leon  Walker.  Illustrated.  Hartford :  Brown  and  Gross.  1884.  (pp. 
xii,  503.  6fX3|  ) 

In  this  substantial  and  elegantly  printed  volume  Dr.  Walker,  the  present 
■  pastor  of  the  church,  has  given  us  a  model  to  be  followed  by  other  pastors 
similarly  situated  ;  though  few  authors  will  be  so  fortunate  as  he  in  the 
nobility  of  the  subject  inviting  historical  treatment.  Not  only  has  the  First 
Church  of  Hartford  ministered  to  the  religious  wants  of  a  large  parish  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  it  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  shaping 
the  doctrinal  beliefs  and  ecclesiastical  practices  prevalent  throughout  the 
Congregational  churches  of  the  country.  Three  of  its  pastors  were  settled 
for  upwards  of  forty  years  each,  while  the  average  of  its  pastorates  is  nearly 
twenty  years. 

We  wonder  that  the  professors  of  church  history  in  American  institutions 
do  not  give  greater  relative  attention  to  the  rich  materials  of  their  own 
country ;  for,  since  the  formative  period  of  the  first  two  or  three  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  few  religious  movements  have  been  so  fruitful  in  their 
bearing  upon  religious  thought  and  activity  as  that  which  has  characterized 
New  England  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  present  time.  Rarely  has  the 
recuperative  power  of  the  church  been  so  fully  exemplified  as  in  New 
England  when  it  roused  itself  from  the  spiritual  lethargy  characterized  by 
the  Half-way  Covenant,  and  became  the  chief  centre  of  evangelical  and 
missionary  activity.  In  connection  with  numerous  other  matters  of  general 
interest,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  present  volume  an  intelligent  and  ample 
discussion  of  the  character  and  workings  of  the  Half-way  Covenant,  of  Mr. 
Whitefield’s  revival  career,  and  of  the  Consociational  System  of  church 
government.  The  biographical  portions  of  the  volume  are  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  the  period ;  and  the  book  everywhere  reveals  the  author’s 
recourse  to  original  documents,  and  contains  full  references  to  his  authorities. 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Translated  by  various  oriental  scholars, 
and  edited  by  F.  Max  Mtiller.  Vol.  XV.  The  Upanishads.  Translated 
by  F.  Max  MUller.  Part  II.  Oxford.  1884.  (7X3^-)  $2.75.  V’ol.  XXL 
The  SADDHARMA-PuNDARiK.\  ;  or.  The  Lotus  of  the  true  Law.  Translated 
by  H.  Kern.  Oxford.  1884.  Uniform  with  above.  $3.25. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  completes  the  translation  of  the  eleven 
classical  Upanishads,  and  adds  one  more.  It  is  furnished  with  introductions 
and  notes.  The  second  is  one  of  the  Dharmas,  which  give  “a  full  illus'.ra- 
tion  of  every  point  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  and  discipline,  taught  in  the 
easy  and  effective  way  of  example  and  anecdote,  interspersed  with  occa¬ 
sional  instances  of  dogmatic  instruction.”  The  reliability  of  the  work  is 
certified  by  the  scholarship  of  the  editor,  and  the  series,  while  of  little  value 
to  the  ordinary  scholar,  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  will  make  origi¬ 
nal  investigations  in  the  history  of  religions. 
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Hindu  Philosophy  Popularly  Explained.  The  Orthodox  Systems.  By 
Ram  Chandra  Bose,  A. M.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1884.  (pp. 
420.  6X3i-)  $i-59- 

The  author  has  become  known  to  the  American  public  from  his  presence 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Duff’s  college  in  Calcutta ;  and  his  present  services  in  the 
cause  of  practical  evangelization  in  India,  as  well  as  his  great  learning,  have 
commended  him  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  This 
work  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
but,  in  an  elegant  and  flowing  English  style,  conducts  him  from  topic  to 
topic,  till  it  has  gone  the  entire  round  of  the  Hindu  systems.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  :  The  Sources  of  Hindu  Philosophy  ;  Hindu  Evolution  : 
Asceticism  ;  Logic  ;  Ritualism,  and  Pantheism.  Hindu  and  Christian  Philos¬ 
ophy  are  compared,  and  the  work  closes  with  Hindu  Eclecticism.  Abundant 
extracts  from  the  original  documents  support  and  illustrate  the  positions 
taken. 

Brahmdism  ;  or.  History  of  Reformed  Hinduism,  from  its  origin  in  1830, 
under  Rajah  Mohun  Roy,  to  the  present  time.  With  a  particular  account 
of  Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen’s  connection  with  the  movement.  By  Ram 
Chandra  Bose,  A. M.  New  York;  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1884.  (pp.  222. 
6X3i-)  Si-25- 

The  promise  of  the  title-page  is  interestingly  and  fully  carried  out.  The 
author  has  an  apologetic  aim  in  mind,  as  well  as  historical,  r’iz.,  to  explain 
why  the  missionaries  cannot  welcome  this  movement  with  all  the  warmth 
manifested  towards  it  by  others,  less  well  informed. 

The  Native  Relkhons  ok  Mexico  and  Peru.  By  Albert  Reville,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religions  at  the  College  de  France.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.  [The  Hibbert  Lectures,  1884.]  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  .Sons.  1884.  (pp.  v,  213.  5.6X3-3-)  $1.50. 

Three  previous  courses  of  these  lectures  have  been  given  by  Max  MUller, 
Renouf,  and  Kuenan.  The  position  of  the  present  lecturer  is  indicated  by 
the  words:  “  It  is  as  a  historian  that  I  am  here,  and  as  a  historian  I  shall 
speak . Religious  history,  by  bringing  clearly  into  light  the  univer¬ 

sality,  the  persistency,  and  the  prodigious  intensity  of  religion  in  human 
life,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  unbroken  attestation  to  God.” 

The  method  is  the  same  in  treating  the  two  religions.  The  general 
civilization  of  the  nation  is  first  sketched,  and  then  its  deities,  myths,  cere¬ 
monies,  institutions,  morals,  and  eschatology, —  all  clearly  and  entertain¬ 
ingly.  The  bibliography  is  good.  The  chapter  of  conclusions  is  not 
profound,  but  sensible  in  the  main. 

Laudes  Domini  :  a  Selection  of  Spiritual  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $2. 50. 

This  latest  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson’s  collections  of  hymns  and  tunes  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  publishers  in  beautiful  print  and  binding.  Its  mer¬ 
its  are  its  wide  range  —  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  authors  and  translat¬ 
ors  being  represented  in  its  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hymns ;  and  its 
generally  high  musical  character  —  the  treasures  of  German  and  especially 


